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PREFACE. 

Thobb to whom the Life of Pascal and the Stor^ <rf Fort 
Bojal are oukDown, most be referred to vorks treating 
fully of the eabjeot, since it were impossible to deal with 
them adequatoly within the limits of a preface. Saint»- 
Beave's great work on Port Boyal, especially the second 
and third rolumea, aod " Fort Boyal," by Charles Beard, 
B.A., London, 1863, may best be consulted by any who 
require full, ludd, and singularly impartial informatiou. 

But for BQch as, already acquainted with the time and 
the man, need a recapitulation of Uie more important facts, 
or for those who may find an outline map useful of the 
countiy they are to study in det^ a few words are here 
given. 

Blaise Pascal was bom at Clermont-Ferrand in Anvergne, 
on June 19, 1623. He sprung from a well-known legal 
family, many members of which had held lucratiTe and 
responsible positions. His father, Etienne Pascal, held 
the post of intendant, or provincial administrator, in Nor- 
mandy, where, and at Paris previously, Pascal lived from 
the ^e of sixteen to that of twenty-five ; almost wholly 
educated by his father on account of his precarious health. 
His mother died when he was eight years old. Etienne 
Pascal was a pious but stem person, and by no means diB> 
posed to entertun or allow any undue exaltation in religion, 
refusing as long as he lived to allow his daughter Jaqueline 



to take the reil. But he had the usual faiths and super- 
atitions of his tjm.e, and believing that his son's iU-heaJtli 
arose from witchcraft, employed the old woman who was 
supposed to have caused the malady to remove it, hj herbs 
culled before sunrise, and the expiatory death of a cat. 
This made a great impression on his son, who in the 
" Thoughts " employs an ii^enious ailment to prove 
that wonders wrought by the invocation of the devil are 
not, in the proper sense o£ the term, miracles. At any 
rate the the counter-charm was incomplete, ae the child's 
feeble health remained feeble to the end. 

Intellectually, Blaise Pascal grew rapidly to the stature 
and stroi^h of a giant; his genius showing itself mainly 
in the direction of mathematics ; at the age of fifteen his 
studies on conic sections were thought worthy to be read 
before the most scientific men of Paris, and in after years 
of agonising pain mathematical research alctae was able to 
calm him, and distract his mind from himself. Hiaactual 
reading Was at all times narrow, and hia scholarship was 
not profound. In 1646, his father, having broken his 
thigh at Bouen, came under the influence of two members 
of the Jansenist school of thought at that place, who 
attended him in bis illness, and from that time dated the 
more Berious religious views of the family. Jaqueline wiis 
from the first deeply affected by the more rigorous opinions 
with which she came m contact. Forbidden to enter the 
cloister, she lived at home as austere a life as though she 
had been professed, but after her father's death won her 
brother's reluctant consent to take the veil at Port Boyal, 
and became one of the strictest nuns of that rigid rule- 
Blaise Foaca! went through a double process of conver- 
sion. When the family first fell under Jansenist influence 
he threw himself so earnestly into the study of theology 
that he seriously injured his froU health, and being ad- 
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riaed to nfram from all intellectual laboor, he retnxsed to 
the world of Paiie, where his friends the Due de Boaunez, 
the CheTolier de M^ and M. Miton were amon^ the best 
known and most fashionable persone. Hie father's death 
put him in possession <tf a ^r fortnne, which he used 
freely, not at all vidouslj, but witli no renimciation of the 
pleasures of society. There is some evidence of a proposal 
that he should marry the Due de Boannez' siater, and no 
doubt with such a scheme before him he wrote 'his cele- 
brated " Diacoura sur les Fserlons de I'Amonr." This, 
howereri resulted only in the conTersion of the duke and 
his Bistor, the latter of wli<»it for a time, the former for the 
whole <tf his life, remained subjectto the religious feelings 
then eidted. 

In ttie autumn of 1654, whether after deliTerance in a 
dangerous accident, or from some hidden cause of which 
nothing <mi now be even surmised, there came a second 
sudden oonvemion from whidi there wae no return. That 
hour wrought a oompleto change in IW^al's life ; austerity, 
self-denial, absolute obedience to his spiritual director, 
bonudlesB alms-giving succeeded to what at most had beeu 
a moderate and restrained use of worldly pleasure, and he 
^hrew himself into the life, controyersy and intoreetd of 
Port Boyal, with all the passion of one who was not only a 
new convert, but the champion of a society into which 
those dearest to him ha.d ^teo^ even more fully than he. 
He became, for a time, one of the solitaries of Fort Boyal 
before the close of Uiat same year. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Port Boyal des Ohamps was 
situated about eighteen miles from Faris. It had beeu 
founded early in tJie thirteenth century, and would have 
faded away unremembered but for the grandeur of its 
closing years. The rule of the. oommuuity had been greaUy 
relaxed, but it waa reformed with extreme rigour hj 



Jaqueliue Amauld, its joung abbess, Imovn in religioQ aa 
La M^re Ang^que. The priJest chosen aa Director of 
the oommiuuty was Jeaji du Yergjer de HaaTanne, Abb^ 
de 9t. 0]i;an, a close friend of Oomelins Jtmsen, Bishop 
of T[ffeB. Thej had togetlier devoted themselves to the 
s tudy o f Saint Augustine; and the " Angustinufl," the 
^wort to JwMch Jani^n gave his whole life, was planned 
with the assistance of St. Cyran. Certain propositions 
drawn from this work were afterwards condemned, and the 
controversy which raged between the two schools at the 
Jesuits and the Jausenista divided itself into two parts, 
first, idifidKr_&eja»positiona were heretical, and secondly, 
whether as a fact they were contained in, or could 
fairly be deduced from, Jaasen's book. The strife, which 
raged with varying fortunes for many yeafs, need not here 
detain us. 

After the reform of Port Boyal, and when the Society, 
however assailed and in danger, was at the height of its 
renown, the whole establishment consisted of two convents, 
the motlier house of Port Boyal des Champs, and one in 
Paris to which was attached a school for ^rli. To Port 
Koyal dea Champs, aa to a spiritual centre, and to be under 
the guidance of the three great directors, who in succession 
ruled the abbey, M. de St. Cyran, M. Singlin, and H, de 
Saci, there came m.en and women, not under monaetdc 
vows, but living for a time the monastic or even the 
erem.etical life. The women, for the moat part, had rooms 
in the convent, the men built rooms for themselves hard 
by, or shared between them Ja Grange, a farm belonging 
to the abbey. . It need acareely be said that in so strict a 
community the sexes were wholly separate; a common 
worship, and tlie confidence of the same confessor, together 
with similarity of views in rehgion, were the ties which 
bound together the whole society. 



When Pascal formally joined Port Boyal, tlie Abbey and 
all that 'Was attached to it greatly needed aid from without. 
A Bull in condemnation of Jansen had been gained from 
the Pope, and a Formulary, minimizing its effect as far as 
possible, was drawn up by the General Assembly in France, 
which was ultimately accepted by Port Boyal itself. But 
if the Port Eoyaliste minimized the defeat, and, with great 
btelloctual dexterity, showed that the condemned propo- 
litionB were not in precise terms what they had held, and 
were not in Jansen's book, their enemies eiaggerated the 
Tictory. A confessor in Paris refused absolution to a 
parishioner because he had a Jansenist living in his house, 
and had sent Ms grand-daughter to school at Port Koyal. 
Antoine Amaold, known as Le Grand Amauld, brother of 
T<a Mfere Ang£li<jue, himself in danger of condemnation 
by the Sorbonne, drew up a statement of the ease intended 
to infttmct the public on the points in dispute. On read- 
ing this to the Port Royal Bolitariea before printii^ it, he 
saw that it would not do, and turning to Pascal, who had 
then "been a year under M, Singlin's direction, he suggested 
to him as a younger man with a lighter pen to see what he 
could do. The next day Pascal produced the first of the 
" ProTincial njettera," or to give it the correct title, " A 
Letter written to a Provincial by one of his friends." In 
these IJetterB Pascal formed his true style, and took rank 
at once among the great French writers. They contributed 
Wgely to turn the scale of feeling against his adversaries ; 
they, and an occurrence in which he saw the visible finger 
of God, saved Port Royal for a time. But the history of 
the " Provincial Letters " mxiai be read elsewhere, as must 
also in its fulness the miracle of the Holy Thorn, on which 
a few words are needed. 

The " Provincial Letters " were in course of pnblioation, 
but M. Amauld had been condemned by the Sorbonne just 



as the first was issued, and his eneioies said be wa,s escom- 
MoDicated, whiott was not teohnicallj true ; he was in danger 
o£ arrest, and was in hiding j the solitaries of Port Boyal 
were almoBt all dispersed ; the schools were thinned of 
their pupils, and on the point of closing, the coafessore 
were about to be withdrawn and the ntins sent to Tarioiu 
other conTents, when the miracle took place. Mai^erite 
Ferier, a child of ten jears old, daughter of Pascal's elder 
dster, was one of the pupils at Port £oyaI in Pans, not a& 
yet dismasaed to her home. She was tenderlj nursed bj 
the nuns tot an iiloer in the lachrymal gland, which had 
destroyed the bones of the nose, and produced other 
horrors of which there is no need to speak. A relic of the 
Saviour, one of the thorns of his crown of mockery, which 
had been intrusted to the nuna, was specially venerated 
during a service in its honour, and as it would seem was 
passed from hand to hand in its rehquary. When the turn 
of the scholars oame, Sister Mavia, their mistress, moved 
by a sudden impulse said, " My child, pray for your eye," 
and touched the ulcer with the rehquarr. The child 
was cured, and the effect on the community was imme- 
diate. The remaining Bohtaries were not dispersed, some 
of those who had gone retui-ned, the confessors were not 
removed, the school was not closed, and Port 'Royal waa 



The miracle was to Pascal at once a solemn matter of 
religion and a family occurrence ; he took henceforward as 
his ct^nizance an eye encircled with a crown of thorns and 
the motto Soio cui credidi, he jotted down various thoughts 
on the mirade, and the manner in which as it seemed to 
him God had by it given as by " a voice of thunder " his 
judgment in favour of Port Poyal, and he sketched a plan 
of a work against atheists and unbelievers. In the year 
between the spring of 1657, and that of 1658, the laal 






year of his good health, if that can be caJled good whi<^ 
was at best but feeble, he iu^cated the plaji, ^nd wrote 
the most finished paragraphs of his intended work. The 
detached thouf^ts which make up the balk of it were 
scribbled, as they occurred to him during the last four 
jears of his life, on scraps of paper, or on the margin of 
-what he had already written, often when he was quite 
incapable of ■ustained emploTineiit. Many were dictated, 
some to friends, and some to a servant who constantly 
■ittended him in his illness. 

Towards the end of hia life he was obliged to more into 
Paris ^ain, where he was carefully nursed by his sister 
Madame Perier, to whose house he was moved at the last, 
where be died on August 9th, 1662, at the age of thirty- 
nine, having spent hia last years in an ecstasy of self-denial, 
of charity, and of aspiration after Chd, 

Not for six years after his deatii were hit fiwmly and 
£riendfi able to consider in what form his unfinished work 
should be given to the world. Then Port Bojal had a 
breathing space, what vras known as tiie Peace of the 
Church was established by Clement IX., and it waa oon- 
aidered that the time had come to set in order theee 
precious fragments. The duty of ^ving an autiior's works 
to the world as he left them was little understood in those 
days, and the l>uc de Boannez even sn^ested that Pascal's 
whole work should be re-written on the lines he had laid 
down. Some editing was, on all hands, allowed to be 
needful ; thus the arrangement of chapters, and the frag- 
ments to he included in chapters, were matter for fair 
discussion. But the committee of editors went further, 
and evcm when the text had been settled by them, it had 
to tmdergo a further censorship by various theologians. 
Filially, in January, 1670, the " Pens^s " appeared as a 






BTuall doodeeimo, with a preface by the Peiier fiunilj, a«d 
no mention of Port Eoyal in, the volnme. 

For a full account of this ajid other editions, the reader 
muHt be referred to the preface to M. Molinier's edition, 
Paris, 187?-1879, and to that of M. Faugfere, Paris, 1844. 

M. Victor CoTudn was the first to draw attention to the 
need of a new edition of Pascal in 1812. He showed ilia* 
great liberties had been taken with and suppreBsions made 
in the text, Euid the labour to which he invited was first;' 
nndertaken by M. Prosper PaugSre, M. Havet adopting 
his text departed from hia arrangement, rcTerted in great 
measure to that of the old editors, and a<!Companied the 
whole by an excellent commentary and notes, 2nd edition, 
Paris, 1866. M. Molinier has again consulted the MSS. 
word for word, and while in a degree following M. E^uggre's 
arrangement has yet been guided by his own skill and 
judgment. It must always be remembered that each 
editor must necesBaril^ follow his own judgment in regard 
to the position he should give to fragments not placed by 
tiie writer. But provided that an editor makes no changes 
merely for the sake of change, and that he loyally enters 
into iJie spirit of his predecessors, each new comer, till the 
irrangement is finally fixed, has a great adrant^e. Such 
an editor is M. Molinier, and in his arrangement the text 
of Pascal would seem to be mainly if not wholly fixed j so 
that for the first time we have not only Pascal's " Thoughts," 
but we have them approximately arranged as he designed 
to present them to his readers. 

The course of an English translator is dear; his respon- 
sibUity is confined to deciding which text to follow, he has 
no light to make one for himself, in the present edition, 
therefore, M. Molinier's test and arrangement are scrupu- 
lously followed except in two places. In regard to one, 
M, Mc^nier has himself adopted a drfterent reading in his 






notes made after the text was printed, the second ia an 
obTiouB misprmt. Faacal'B " Profession of Faith," or 
"Amnlet," is transferred from the place it occupies in 
M. Molinier'B edition to serve as an introduction to the 
wort, striking as it does the key-note to the " Thoughts." 

Pascal's quotations from the Bible were made of course 
from the Vulgate, but very often indeed from memory, and 
incorrectly, while he often gave the substance alone of the 
passage he used. No one Teraion of the Bible therefore 
has been used exclusively, but the Authorized Version and 
the Douai or Bheims versions have been used as each in 
turn most nearly afforded the equivalent of the quotations 
made by Pascal. 

The notes are mainly based on those of MM. Pang^, 
HaTCt, and Molinier. 
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PASCAL'S PROFESSION OF FAITH. 



This jrear of Grace 1604, 

Monday, November 23^.?, day of Saint Clement, pops 

and martyr, and othere in the martyrology. 

Ere of Saint Chrysogonus, martyr, and otheta | 

From about half past ten at night, to 

about half after midnight, 

Fire. 

God of Abraham, Qod of Isaac, God of Jacob, 

Not of the philoBopbera and the wiae, 

Security, security. Peeling, joy, peaoe. 

God of Jesna GhriBt 

Deum meum et Deum msfrum. 

Thy God Bball be my God. 

Forgetfulneea of the world and of all save God. 

He can be found only in the ways taught 

in the Gospel. 

Greatneai of the hnman soul. 

iigbt«oaa Father, the world hatb not known thee, | 

but I have known thee. 

Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy. 

I have separated myself from him. 

Deretiquerunt me/ontem aqua vivee. 

My God, why hast thou forsaken me ! . . , 

That I be not aeparated from thee eternally. 

Tbie is life eternal : That they might know thee 

the only tme God, and him whom tbon hast sent, Jesns Christ, 

Jesna Christ, 

Jeeos Christ. 

t have separated myself fromhim; I bavefled, renounced, crnoifiedhim.! 

lAay I never be separated from him. ' 

Ue iiiaintaina himself in me only in the ways tanght I 

in the Gospel. 

Bemmoiation total and sweet. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

T ET ihem at least leam what is the !Beligi<m thej asBBJl, 
J— ' before they aBsaJ] it. If thia religion claimed to have 
a clear view of God, and to pooBess it openly and unveiled, 
then to Bay that we see nothing in the world which mani- 
fests him with this deamesB would be to Hsail it. But 
Hinoe on the contrary it affirms that men are in darkneee 
and estranged from God, that he has hidden himself from 
their knowledge, that the very naxne he has given nimself 
in the Scriptures is T>en» {d>»conditu» ; and if indeed it aims 
equally at establiahing these two points, that GoA has set 
in the Church evident notes to enable those who seek him 
in sincerity to recognise him, and that he has nevertheless 
so concealed them, that he can only be perceived by those 
who 3eek him with their whole hearts ; what advantages 
it them, when, in their professed neglect of the search after 
truth, they declare that nothing reveals it to them ? For 
the very obscurity in which they are, and for which they 
blame the Church, does but establish one of the points 
which she TnHJTitji.iTiH, without affecting the other, and far 
from destroying, establishes h« doctrine. 

In order to assail it they ought to urge that they have 
sought ererywhere with all their strength, and even in that 
which the Chnioh propoeea for their instruction, but with- 
out avail. Did th^ thus Bpeak, they would indeed assail 
one of her claims. Bat I hope here to show that no rationaJ 
perscm can thus speak, and I am even bold to say that no 
one haa ever done so. We know well enough how men of 
this temper behave. They believe tiiey have made great 
efEortB fw thedr instruction, wh<m t^ey have spent a few 
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houTB in reading some book of aeripture, and have talked 
with some Eccleeiastio <m the truthe of the faith. Where- 
upon thej boast that they have in vain consulted books 
and men. But indeed I wiH tell them what I have oft«n 
said, that auch carelessness is intolerable. We are not 
here dealing; with the light interest of a stranger, that we 
should thus treat it; but with that which concerns our- 
selves sjid our all. 

The immortality cJ the soul is a matter of so great 
moment to ub, it touches us so deeply, that we must have 
lost all feeling if we ate careless of the truth about it. 
Our every action and onr every thought must te,ke such 
difEerent courses, according as there are or are not eternal 
blessii^ for which to hope, that it is impossible to take a 
single step with sense or judgment, save in view of that 
point which ought to be our end and aim. 

Thus our first interest and our first duty is to gain light 
<m this subject, whereon our whole conduct depends. 
Therefore among unbelievers, I make a vast difference 
between those who labour with all their power to gain in- 
struction, and those vrho live without taking trouble or 
thoi^ht for it. 

I can have nothing but compassion for sll who sincerefy 
lament their doubt, who look upon it as the worst of evils, 
and who, sparing no pains to escape it, find in that endea- 
vour their principal and most serious occupation. 

But as for those who pass their life without thought of 
the ultimate goal of life, who, solely because they do not 
find within themselves the light of conviction, neglect to 
seek it elsewhere and to examine thoroughly whether the 
opinion in question be among those which are popularly 
received with arednlouB simplicity, or among those which, 
although in themselves obscure, have yet a solid and inde- 
structible basis,— of those, 1 say, my thot^ts are very 



This neglect of a matter in which themselves are ccm- 
oemed, their eternity, and their all, makes me angry rather 
than compassionate ; it astonishes and terrifies me, it is to 
me someUiing monstrona. I do not say this out of the 
^ous zeal of a spiritual devoti<m. I mean on the contrary . 
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thwt such a feeling should spring from principles of human 
interest ajid self-love; and for this we need see no more 
than what is seen t^ the least enlightened persons. 

We need no great elevation of soul to understand that 
here is no true and solid satiafa^tion, that all our pleasures 
are but vanity, our evils infinite, and lastly that death, 
which threatens us every moment, must infallibly and 
within a few years place ua in the dread alternative of 
being for ever either annihilated or wretehed. 

Nothing is more real than this, nothii^ more terrible. 
Brave it out as we may, that is yet the end which awaits 
the fairest life in the world. Let us reflect on this, and 
then say if it be not certain that there is no good in this 
life B9ive.in..the hope of another, that we are happy only 
in proportion as we approach it, and that as there is no 
more Borrow for those who have an entire assurance of 
eternity, so there is no happiness for those who have not a 
ray of its light. 

Assuredly then it is a great evil thus to be In doubt, but 
it is at least an indispensable duty to seek when we are in 
Buch doubt ; he therdore who doubts and yet seeks iiot i^ 
at once thoroughly unhappy and thoroughly unfair. And 
if at the same time he be easy and content, profess to be so, 
and in fact pride himself thereon ; if even it be this very 
condition of doubt which forma the subject of his joy and 
boasting, I have no t^ms in which to describe a creature 
so extravagant. 

Whence come such feelings ? What delight can we find 
in the expectation of nothing but unavtuling miaeiy? 
What cause of boasting that we are in impenetrable dark- 
ness P How can sach an argument as the following occur 
to a reasoning man ? 

" I know not who has sent me into iie world, nor what 
the world is, nor what I myself am ; I am terribly ignorant 
of every thing ; I know not what my body is, nor my aenses, 
nor my soul, nor even that part of me which thinks what I 
say, which rsfiects on aU and on itself, yet is as ignorant of 
itself as (^ all beside. I see those dreadful spaces of the 
universe which dose me in, and I find myself fixed in one 
comer of this vast expanse, without knowing why I am set 
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in this pl&oe rather them ekewhere, nor why this moment 
of time given me for life is asei^ed to thia point rather 
than another of the whole Eternity which was before me 
or which shall be after me. I see nothing but infinities on 
everj side, which close me round as an atom, and as a 
shadow which endures but for an instant and returns no 
more. I know only that I must shortly die, but what I 
know the least is this very death which I cannot aToid. 

" Aa I know not whence I come, bo I know not whither 
I go ; only this I know, that on departing this world, I 
shall either fall for ever into nothingness, or into the hands 
of an ofiaaded Ood, without knowing which of these two 
conditions shall eternally be my lot. Such is my state, 
full of weakness and imcertainty ; from all which I con- 
clude that I ought to pass all the days of my life without 
thought of searching for what must happen to me. Per- 
haps I might find some ray of light in my doubts, but I 
will not take the trouble, nor stir a foot to seek it ; and 
after treatiug with scorn those who are troubled with this 
care, I will go without foreeight and without fear to make 
trial of the grand event, and allow myself to be led softly 
on to death, uncertain of the eteroity of my future con- 
dition." 

Who would wish to have for his friend a man who should 
thus speak; who would choose him rather than another 
for advice in business ; who would turn to him in sorrow ? 
And indeed to what use in life could we put bim ? 

Bi truth, it is the glory of Keligion to have for enemies 
men so unreasoning, whose opposition is so little danger* 
oua to her, that it the rather serves to establish her truths. 
For the Christian faith goes mainly to the estabhshment 
of these two points, the corruption of nature, and the Re- 
demption by JesuH Christ. Now I maintain that if these 
men serve not to demonstrate the truth of Bedemption by 
the holiness of their morals, they at least serve admi- 
rably to show the corruption of nature by sentiments so 
'unnatural. 

Nothing is so important to man as his condition, nothing 
BO formidable to him as eternity ; and thus it is not natur^ 
there should be men indifferent to the loss of their being. 
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and to the peril of an eudleBS woe. Theiy are guite other 
men in r^arcL to all elae ; they (ear the TorieBt triflea, they 
foresee them, they feel them ; and the very man who spends 
so mainy days and njght« in r^e and despair for the loss 
of ofiSce or for some imaginary insult to his honour, is the 
aajue who, without disquiet and without emotion, knows 
thtvt he must lose all hj death. It is a monatrous thing 
to eee in one and the same heart and at the same time thia 
sensibility to the meanest, tmd this strange insensibility to 
the greatest matters. It is an incomprdiensible spcti, a 
aupematuial drowsinesa, which denotes as its cause an all 
powerful force. 

There must be a strange revolution in the nature of man, 
before he can glory at being in a state to which it seema 
incredible that any should attain. Experience however 
has shown me a large number of such men, a aurpriaing 
fact did we not know that the greater part of those who 
meddle with the matter are not as a fact what they declare 
themselTea. They are people who hare been told that the 
manners of good society conaist in auch daring. Hiia they 
call ahaking off the yoke, thia they try to imitate. Yet it 
would not be difficult to conTinee them how much they 
deoeiTe themaelves in thus seeking esteem. Not so is it 
acquired, eren amoi^ thoae men of the world who judge 
wisely, and who know that the only way of worldly success 
is to show ouraelvea honourable, faithful, of sound judg- 
ment, and capable of uaeful service to a friend ; because 
by nature men love only what may prove uaeful to them. 
Now in what way does it advant^e us to hear a man gay 
he has at li»t shaken off the yoke, that he does not believe 
there is a Qod who watches his a^tdona, that he considers 
himself the sole master of Ma conduct and accountable for 
it only to himself. Does he think that thus he has brought 
uB to have henceforward confidence in him, and to look to 
him for comfort, counsel and succour in every need of life ? 
Do they think to delight us when they declare that they 
hold our aoul to be but a little wind or amoke, nay, when 
they tell ua eo in a tone of proud content ? Is this a thing 
to assert gaily, and not rather to aaj sadly as the saddest 
thing in lul the world ? 
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IMd they tUnk on it serioiiflly, they would see that thia 
is BO great a mistake, bo coatrary to good Beooe, so opposed 
to honourable conduct, bo remote m every respect from that 
good breeding at which they Siim, that they would choose 
rather to restore than to corrupt those who might have any 
inclination to follow them. And indeed if they are obliged 
to give an account of their opinions, and of the reasons they 
have for doubts about Keligion, they will say things so 
weak and base, as rather to persuade the contrary. It was 
once happily said to such an one, " If you coutinue to talk 
thus you will really make me a Christian." And tike 
speaker was i^ht, for who would not be horrified at enter- 
taining opinions in which he would have such despicable 
penxms as his associates 1 

Thus those who only feign these opinions would be very 
unhappy were they to put force on their natural disposition 
in order to mate themselves the most inconsequent of men. 
If, in their inmost hearts, they are troubled at their lack of 
light, let them not disaemble : the avowal will bring no 
shame ; the only shame is to be shameless. Nothing 
betrays so much weakness of mind as not to apprehend the 
misfortune of a man without God, nothing is so sure a 
token of an evil disposition of heart as not to desire the 
truth of eternal promises, nothing is more cowardly than to 
fight against Glod. Iiet them therefore leave these im- 
pieties to persons who are so ill-bred as to be really capable 
of them, let them at least be men of honour if they cannot 
be Christians, and lastly, let them recognise that l^ere are 
hjit two. classes of men who can be called reasonable ; those 
who serve God with their whole heart because they know 
him, or those who seek him with their whole heart because 
they know him not. 

But aa for those who live without knowing him and 
without seeking him, they judge themselves to deserve 
their own care so little, that they are not worthy the care 
of others, and it needs aJl the chajity of the £eIigion they 
despise, not to despise them so utterly as to abandon them 
to their madness. But since this ^Religion obliges us to 
look on them, while they are in this life, as always capable 
of illuminating grace, and to believe that in a EJiort while 
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Qusj may be more full of faith t;}iBJi ourselrea, while we on 
the other hand may fall into the blindness wMcli now is 
theirs, we ought to do for them what we would they should 
do ior ns were we in their place, aud to entreat them to 
take pitj on themselves and advance at least a few steps, 
if perchance th^ may find the l^ht. Let them give to 
reading these words a few of the hours which otherwise 
they spend so unprofitably : with whatever aversion they 
set abont it they may perhaps gain something ; at least they 
Cfumot be great losers. But if any bring to the task per- 
fect sincerity and a true desire to meet with truth, I despair 
not of their satisfaction, nor of their being convinced of so 
divdne a Eeligion by the proofs which I have here gathered 
up, and have set forth in somewhat the following order . . . 

Before entering upon the proofs of the Christian Beligion, 
I find if necessary to set forth the unfairness of men who 
live indifferent to the search for truth in a matter which is 
so important to them, and which touches them so nearly. 

Among oil their errors this doubtless is the one wMch 
most proves them to be fools and blind, and in which 
it is most easy to confound them by the first gleam of 
common sense, and 1^ our natural feelings. 

For it ig.not to be .doubted tbat-thia.lif^ eo4ui:^ bnt for 
qnlnstant, that the state of death is eternal, whatever may 
be its nature, and that thus all our acfctons and all onr 
thoughts must take such different courses according to the 
state of that eternity, as to render it inLpossible to take a 
single step with sense and judgment, save in view of that 
point which ought to be our end and aim. 

Nothing is more dear than this, and therefore by all 
principles of reason the conduct of men is most onreaaon- 
able if they do not alter their course. Hence we may judge 
concerning those who live without thinking of the ultimate 
goal of life, who allow themselves to be guided by their 
inclinations and their pleasures without thought or dis- 
quiet, and, as if they oonld annihilate eternity by turning 
their minds from it, consider only how they may make 
themselveB happy for the moment. 

Yet this eternity exists ; and death the gate of etemitr, 
which threatens them every hour, must in a short while 
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iuiaUibly redac8 them to the dread necessity of being 
through eternity either nothii^ or miBerable, without 
knowing which of these etemitiee is for ever prepared for 

Thia ia a doubt which has terrible oonsequenoeH. Thej 
are in danger of an et«mity of misery, and thereupon, as 
if the matter were not worth the trouble, they care not to 
esamine whether this is one of those opinions which men 
in general receive with a too credulous facilily, or among 
those which, themselves obscure, have yet a solid though 
concealed foundation. Thus they kaow not whether wa 
matter be true or false, nor if the proofs be strong or weak. 
They have them before their eyes, they refase to look at 
them, aad in that ^norance they chooae to do all that will 
bring them into this misfortune if it exist, to wait for death 
to verify it, and to be in the meantime thoroughly 'satisfied 
with their state, openly avowing and even m^ing boast of 
it. Can we think seriously on the importance of this 
matter without being revolted at conduct so extravagant ? 

Such rest in ignorance is a monstrous thing, and they 
who live in it ought to be made aware of its extravagance 
and stupidity, by having it revealed to them, that they may 
be confounded by the sight of their own folly. For this ia 
how men reason when they choose to live ignorant of what 
they are and do not seek to be enlightened. " I know not," 
say they . • 
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NOTES 
FOE THE GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

TO doubt is then & misfortune, but 1« seek vben in 
doubt is aa indispensable dutj. So he who doubts 
and seeks not is at ouce unfortunate and un&ir. If at the 
game time he is gay and presomptuous, I have no terms in 
vhieh to describe a creature so eztraTngant. 

A fine subject of rejoicing and boating, with the head 
uplifted in such a fashion . . . Iherefore let us rejoice ; I 
see not the conclusion, since it is uncertain, and we shall 
then see what will become of us. 

Is it courage in a dying man that he dare, in his weak- 
ness and agony, face an almighty and eternal God P 

Were I in that state I should be glad if any one would 
pity my folly, and would have the goodness to deliver me 
m despite of myself ! 

Yet it is certain that man has so Mien from nature that 
there ia in hia heart a seed of joy in that very fact. 

A man in a dungeon, who knows not whether hie doom 
is fixed, who has but one hour to learn it, and this hour 
enough, should he know that it is fixed, to obtain its repeal, 
would act againat nature did he employ that hour, not in 
learning his sentence, but in playing piquet. 

So it is against nature tm,t man, etc It is to weight 
the hand <^ God. 



Thus not the zeal alone of tboae who seek him proves 
Ood, but the blindness of those who seek >iiT>i not. 

We ran careless]; to the precipice after having veiled 
our ejes to hinder us from seeing it. 

Between us and hell or heaven, there is nought bnt lifei 
the fraileBt thing in all the world. 

' If it be a supernatural blindnese to live without seeking 
to know what we are, it is a terrible blindnesB to live ill 
' >while believing in God. 

The senmbilit; of man to trifles, and his insensbilily to 
great things, is the mark of a strange inversion. 

This shows that there is nothing to say to them, not that 
we despise them, but because they have no common sense : 
Qod must touch them. 

We must pity both parties, but for the one we must feel 
the pity bom of tenderness, and for the other the pity bom 
of contempt, ^r ' ■.- ti-- ■ ■■.-"!- 

We must indeed be of that religion which man despises 
that we may not despise men. 

People of that bind are academicians and scholars, and 
that is the worst kind of men that I know. 

I do not gather that by system, but by the way in which 

the heart of man is made. 

To reproach Miton, that he is not troubled when Gh>d 
will reproach him. 

la this a thing to say with joy P It is a thing we ought 
then to Bay with Badness. 

Nothing is so important aa this, yet we neglect this onlf . 
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This is all that a maa oould do were he asBured of the 
felBehood of that news, and even then he oi^ht not to be 
joyful, bat downcast. 

. . Sappoee an heii finds the title-deedfi of his bouse. 
Will he say, " Perhapd they are forgeriee F " and neglect 
to ezaonine them ? 

We must not say that this is a mart of reason. 

To be so insensible as to despise interesting things, and 
to become insensible to the point which most interests us. 

What then shall we conclude of all these obscuritieB, if 
not oui own unw<arthiness P 
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THE MISERY OF MAN WITHOUT GOD 



THAT HATDKE IS NATnBAIJ.T OOEEUPT. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST PART. 



'T'O speak of thoae who have treated of the knowledge 
-*- of self, of the diTisions of CharroD, ■which saddeii and 
weaxj uB, of the confaaioa of Montaigne; that he was 
aware he had no definite syErtem, and tried to eyade the 
difficulty bj leaping from subject to subject; that he sought 
to be fashionable. 

His foolish project of self- description, and this not 
casuallj and ^^nst his madms, since everybody may 
make mistakee, but by his maxims themselves, and by bis 
mjt iTi and principal design. For to say foolish things by 
cbance and wea^ess is an ordinary evil, but to say them 
deeigiiedly is unbearable, and to say such as that . . . 

Montaigne. — Montaigne's defects are great. Lewd ex- 
pressions. This is bad, whatever Mademoiselle de Ctonmay 
may say. He is credulous, peopZe without eyes; ignorant, 
iquwring the circle, a greater world. His opinions oo suicide 
and on death. He sv^gests a carelessness about salvati<m, 
withoitt fear and without repenta/nce. Since his book was 
not written with a religious intent, it was not his duty to 
speak of religion ; but it is always a duty not to turn men 
from it. We may excuse his somewhat las and licentious 
opinions on some relations of life, but not bis tborot^hly 
pagan opinions on death, for a man must give over pifil^ 
altc^ether, if he does not at least wish to die hke a Christian. 
Now through the whole of his book he looks forward to 
nothing but a soft and indolent death. 

What good there is in Montaigne can only have been 
M<(iur»d with difficulty. What is evil in him, I mean apart 
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from Ms morality, could have been corrected in a moment, 
if auT one bad told Mm he was too prolix and too ego- 
istical. 

Not in Montaigne, but in myself, I find all that I see in 



Let no one eay I have said nothing new, iha disposition 
of my matter ia new. In playing tennis, two men play 
with the same ball, but one plaices it better. ...^ 

It might as truly be said that my words have been used 
before. Ajid if the same thoughts in a different arrange- 
ment do not form a different discourse, so neither do the 
same words in a different arrangement form different 
thonghlM. 



Cookie 



MAN'S DISPROPORTION. 



THIS IB where oth intuitive knowledge leads ub. If it 
be not true, there is no truth in man ; and if it be, he 
finds therein a great reason for humiliation, because he must 
abaae lumeelf in one way or ajiother. And ^ce he cannot 
exist without such knowledge, I wish that before entering 
on deeper reBearches into nature he would consider her 
seriouuT and at leisure, that he would examine himself 
also, and knowing what proportion there is . . . Let man 
then contemplate the whole realm of nature in her fuU and 
exalted majesty, and turn hia eyes from the low objects 
which hem him round; let him observe that brilliant Ught 
set like an eternal lamp to illumine the universe, let the 
earth appear to him a point in comparison with the vast 
circle described by the sun, and let hi in see with amaze- 
ment that even this vast circle is itself but a fine point in 
regard to that described by the stars revolving in the firma- 
ment. If our view be arreted there, let imagination pass 
beyond, and it will sooner exhaust the power of thinking 
than nature that of giving scope for thought. The whole 
visible world is bnt an imperceptible speck in the ample 
bosom of nature. No idea, approaches it. We may swell our 
conoeptions beyond all imaginable space, yet bring forth 
only atoms in comparison with the r^Jity of things. It is 
on infinite sphere, the centre of which is every where, the 
circumference no where. It is, in short, the grea^^est sensible 
mark of the almighty power of God, that im^ination loses 
itself in that thought. 

Then, returning to lumself, let man consider his own 
beii% compared with all that va let him regard himself m 
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wandering inthia remote provinceof nature; aud from the 
little dungeon in wMch he finds himself lodged, I mean 
the utuTerse, let him learn to set a true value on the earth, 
on its MngdomB, its cities, and on himself. 

What is a man in the infinite? But to show him another 
prodigy no lesB astomslmig, let him examine the most 
delicate things he knows. Let him take a mite which in 
its minute body presents him with parts incomparably more 
minute ; limbs with their joints, veins in the limbs, blood 
in the veins, humours in uie blood, drops in the humours, 
vapours in the drops ; let him, ^ain dividing these last, 
exhaust his power of thought ; let the last point at whioh 
he arrives be that of which w* speak, and he will perhaps 
think that here is the extremest diminutive in nature. 
Then I will open before him therein a new abTss. I will 
paint for him not only the the visible universe, but all that 

' he can conceive of nature's immensity in the enclosure of 
this diminished atom. Let him ther^ see an infinity of 
universes of which each has its firmament, its planets, its 
earth, in the same proportion as in the visible world; in 
each earth animaJs, and at the last the mites, in which ha 
#ill come upon all that was in the first, and still find in 
these others the same without end and without cessation ; 
let him lose himself in wonders as astonishing in their 
minuteness as the others in their immensity ; for who will 
not be amazed at seeing that our body, which before was 
imperceptible in the universe, its&tf imperceptible in the 
bosom of the whole, is now a colossus, a world, a whole, in 
regtgd to the nothingness to which we cannot attain. 

WhoBO takes this survey of himseU will be terrified at 
the thought that he is upheld in the material being, given 
hiTii by nature, between these two abysses of the infinite 
and nothing, he will tremble at tihe sight of these marvels; 
and I think that aa his curiosity changes into wonder, ha 
will be more disposed to contemplate them in silence than 
to Bearcb into them with presumption. 

^ r For after all what is man in nature P A nothing is 
regard to the infinite, a whole in regard to nothing, a mean 
between nothing and the whole ; mfinitely removed from 

.' understanding either extreme. The end of tjiings and 
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their begirniingB are inTmoibly hidden from him in im- 
penetrable secrecy, he is equallj incapable o£ seeing the 
nothing whence he was taken, ajid the infinite in which he 
is engulfed. 

What shall he do then, but discern Bomewhat of the 
middle of things in an eternal despair of knowing, either, 
their beginning or their end? All tbinge arise from/ i 
nothing, and tend towards the infinite. Who can foUow^ 
their marrellouB course? The author of these wonders 
a m imderstand them, and none but he. 
J/f-. Of these two infinites in nature, the infinitely great and 
V the infinitely little, man can more easily eonceire Uie great. 

Because they have not considered these infinities, men 
have rashly plunged into the research of nature, as l^ongh 
they bore some proportion to her. 

It is strange that they have wished to understand the 
origin of all that is, and thence to attain to the knowledge '. 
of tiie whole, with a presumption as infinite as th^r object. 
For there is no doubt that such a design cannot be formed 
without presumption or without a capacity as infinite as 
nature. 

If we are well informed, we understand that nature 
having graven her own image and that of her author on 
all things, they are almost aU partakers of her double in- 
finity. Thus we see that aU the sciences are infinite in the 
extent of their researches, for none can doubt that geometry, 
for instance, has an infinite infiniiy of problems to propose. 
They are also infinite in the number and in the nicety of 
their premisses, for it is evident that those which are finally 
proposed are not self-supporting, but are based on others, 
which again having others as their support have no 
finality. 

But we make aom.e apparently fina-l to the reason, just as 
in regard to material things we call that an indivisible 
point beyond which our senses can no longer perceive any 
thing, though by its nature this also is iaSnit«lj divisible. 

Of these two scientific infinities, that of greatness is the 
most obvious to the senses, and therefore a few persons 
have made pretensions to universal knowledge. " I will 
discourse of the all," said Democritus. 
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But beyond the fact that it is a amaJI thing to speak of 
it aimply, without proTing and knowiog, it is nevertheleBH 
impossible to do so, the infinite mtiltitude of things being 
9o hidden, that all we caa ezpresB ^ word or thought is 
but on invieible trace of them. Hence it is phun how 
foolish, vain, and ignorant is that title of some books : De 
Omni Bcibili. 

But the infinitely little is far less erid^it. PhiloBophere 
hare much more freqiientJy asserted they have attained it, 
yet in that yeiy point they have all stumbled. This has 
^Ten oc<^3ion to such commoii titles as The Origin of 
Greation,' The Principles of Philoaophy, and the like, ae 
presumptuous in fact, thongh not in appearance as that 
dazzling one, De omni »eibili. 

We naturally think that we caji more easily reach the 
centre of things than embrace their circumference. The 
visible bulk of the world visibly exceeds us, but as we 
exceed little things, we think ourselves more capable of 
/ possessmg them. fYet we need no less capacity to attein 
Ute nothing than the whole. Infinite capacity is needed 
for both, and it seems to me that whoever shall have under- 
stood the idtimate principles of existence might also attain 
. to the knowledge of the infinite. The one depends on the 
- ot^er, and one leads to the other. Extremes meet and 
,f reunite by virtue of their distance, to find each other in 
God, and in <>od alone.V 
iTj^ /Let «s then know o\tt limits ; we are something, but we 
I'Y^ ' are not all. What existence we have conceals from us 
' the knowledge of first principles which spring from the 
nothing, while the pettiness of that «ziBtence hides from us 
the sight of the infinite/ 

In the order of intelligible things our intelligence holds 
the same position as oiir body holds in the vast eitent of 
nature. 

Bestricted in eveiy way, this middle stat« between two 
extremes is common to all our weaknesses. 

Oar senses can perceive no extreme. Too much noise 
deafens us, excess of %ht blinds ue, too great distance or 
nearness equally interfere with our vision, prolixity or 
brevity equally obscure a discourse, too much truth over* 
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whelmfi hb. I knov even those who cajmot underatand 
that if four be ta,keD from nothing nothing remains. lE^rst 
principles are too plain for us, superfluous pleasure troubles 
us. Too many concords are unpleasing in muaic, and too 
many benefits annoy, we wiah to have wherewithal to over- 
pay our debt. Beneficia eo usque Iceta ewnt d/v.m videntv/r 
exeolvi pone ; ubi muUwm antevenere pro gratia odium 
redditmr. \ 

/We feel neither extreme heat nor extreme cold. Qualities e.-' ■ 
in excess are inimical to us and not apparent to the senses, 
we do not feel but are passive under them. Hie weakness of 
yonth and a^ equally hinder the mind, as also too much and 
too little te^hing. /. . 

In a word, all extremes are for us as though they were not ; 
and we are not, in regard to them: they escape us, or we them. ^ 

This is our true stato ; this is what renders us ineapable ^ 
both of certain knowledge and of absolute ignorance. We sail 
on a vast expanse, ever uncertain, ever drifting, hurried from 
one to the other goaX If we think to attach ourselves firmly 
to any point, it totters and foils us ; if we follow, it eludes our 
grasp, and flies us, vanishiog for ever, Kothing stays for,)<' 
us. This is our na,tuial condition, yet always the most 
contrary to our inclination ; we bum with desire to find a 
steadfast place and an ultimato fixed basis whereon we may 
build a tower to reach the infinite. But our whole foundar- 
tion breaks up, and earth opens to the abysses. 

We may not then look for certainty or stabiliiy. Our 
reason is always deceived by changing shows, nothing San 
fix the finite between the two infinites, which at once enclose 
and fly from it. /h^n' 
^K If this be bfaJiB well understood I think that we shall 
rest, each in the stato wherein nature has placed him. This 
element which falls to us as our lot being always distant 
from either extreme, it matters not that a man sboidd have 
a trifle more knowledge of the universe. If he has it, he 
but begins a little higher. He is always infinitely distant 
from ttie end, and the duration of our life is infinitely 
removed from eternity, even if it last ten years longer. ■ 

In r^^ard to these infinitos all finites are equal, and I see 
not why we should fix our imagination on one more tham on 
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another. The only compajiBoa whioh ve can make of ovx- 
BelveB to the finite trouliles ub. 

Were man to begin with the study of Mmaelf, he would 
see how incapable he'is of proceeding further. How can a 
part know the whole ? But he me.y perhaps aspire to know 
at least tiho parts with which he has proportionate relation. 
But the parte of the world are bo linked and related, that I 
think it impossible to know one without another, or without 
the whole. 

Man, for instance, is related to all i^t he knows. He 
needs place wherein to abide, time through which to exist, 
motion in order to liye ; he needs constituent elements, 
warmth and food to nourish him, air to breathe. He sees 
light, he feels bodies, he contracte an alliance with all 
th^t is. 

To know man then it is neceesary to understand how it 
comes that he needs air to breathe, and to 'kaavi the 
air we must understand how it has relation to the life of 
man, etc. 

Flame cannot exist without air, therefore to know one, 
we must know the other. 

All that exists then is both cause and effect, dependent 
and supporting, mediate and immediate, and all is held 
t(^ther by a natural though imperceptible bond, which 
unites things most distant and most different. I hold it 
impossible to know the parts without knowing the whole, 
or to know the whole wiuiout knowing the parte in detail. 

I hold it impossible to know one alone without all the 
others, that is to say impossible purely and absolutely. 

The eternity of things in themselves or in God must also 
confound our brief duration. The fixed and constant im- 
mobility of Nature in comparison with the continual changes 
which take place in ua must hare the same effect. 

And what completos our inability to know things is that 
they are in their essence simple, whereaa we are composed 
of two opposito natures differing in kind, soul and body. 
For it is impossible that our reasoning part should be other 
than spiritual ; and should any allege that we are simply 
matenal, this would far more exclude us from the know- 
ledge of things, since it is an inconceivable paradox to 
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So, were we aimply material, we could iaow nothing 
whatever, and if we are comjwsed of spirit and matter we 
caonot perfectly know what la simple, wliether it be spiritual 
or material. For how ehould we kuow matter distinctly, 
since onr being, which acts on thiB knowledge, is partly 
^iritual, and how should we know spiritual substances 
dearly since we have a body which weights ue, and drags tis 
down to earth. 

Moreover what completes our inability is the simplicity 
of tbiiigs compared with our double end complez nature. 
To dispute this point were aji invincible absurdity, for it is 
as absurd ae impious to deny that maji is composed of two 
parts, differing in their nature, soul and body. This renders 
us unable to know alt things ; for if this complexity be 
denied, and it be asserted that we are entirely material, it 
isplainthatmatterisincapableof knowingmatter. ^Nothing 
is more impossible than this. 

Iiet UB conceive then that this mixture of spirit and clay 
throws ns out of proportion. , . 

Hence it comes that almost all philosophers have con- 
founded different ideas, and speak of material things in 
r'tual phrase, and of spiritual things in material phrase, 
they say boldly that bodies have a tendency to fall, 
that they seek after their c^itre, that they fly from destruc- 
tion, that they fear a void, that they have indUnationa, 
sympathies, aatipathiea ; and all of these are s^ritual 

aoalitles. Again, in speaking of spirits, they conceive of 
lem as in a given spot, or as moving from place to place ; 
qualitieB which belong to matter alone. 

Instead of receiving the ideas of these things simply, we i 
colour them with our own qualities, and stamp with our / 
complex being all the simple things which we contemplate. / 

who would not think, when we declare that all that is 
consists of mind and matter, that we really underBtood this 
combination P Tet it is the one thing we least understand. 
Man is to himself the most marvellous object in Kature, for 
he cannot conceive what matter is, still less what is mind, 
and less than all how a material body should be united to 
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a mind. This is the crown of all his difSculties, jst it 
is his very being: Modua quo corporibus adhcBtet »piriiiu 
oomprehendi ah homine non potegt et hoe ioMen homo 
ett. j^ 

These are some of the causes which render man so totally 
unable to know nature. For nature has a twofold infinifj, 
he is finite and limited. Katnre is permanent, and con- 
tinues in one stay ; he is fleedng and mortal. All things 
fell and change each instant, he sees them only ae they 
pass, they have their beginning and end, he conceives neither 
the one nor the other. They are simple, he is compoeed of 
two different natures. And to complete the proof of our 
weakneea, I will finieh by this reflection on our natural 
condition. In aword, to complete the proof of our weakness, 
I will end with these two considerations. , . 

The nature of man may be considered in two ways, one 
according to its end, and tiien it is great and incomparable ; 
the other according to popular ojanion, aa we judge of the 
nature of a horse or a dog, by popular opinion which discerns 
in it the power of speed, et OMimum arcendi ; and then man 
is abject and vile. These are the two ways wiiich make ua 
jndge of it so differently and which cause such disputes 
among philosophers. 

For one denies the supposition of the other ; one says, Se 
was not bom for suck an end, for aU Am actions are repugnant 
to it ; the other says, He eamtot gam kig end vihen. he commits 
base deeds. 

Two things instruct man about his whole natnure, instinct 
and ej^ierience. 

Inconstancy. — We think we are playing on ordinary 
oi^ns when we play upon man.. Men are organs indeed, 
but fantastic, changeable, and various, with pipes not 
arranged in due succession. Those who understand only 
how to play upon ordinary organs make no harmonies on 
these. We should know where are the . . . 

Nature. — Nature has placed us so truly in the centre, 
that if we alter one side of the balance we alter also the 
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other. This makes me believe that there is a mechaniBm 
in our brain, bo adjusted, that who touchea one touchee also 
the contrary spring;. 

LustravU lampade terras. — The weather and my moods 
liave little in common. I have my foggy and my fine 
days within me, whether my afCairB go weU or ill has little 
to do with the matter. I sometimes strive against my 
luck, the glcary of subduing it makes me subdue it gaily, 
whereas I am sometimes wearied la the midst of my good 

It ia difficult to submit anything to the judgment of a 
second person without prejudicing him by the way in which 
we submit it. If we say, "I think it beautiful, I think it 
obscure," or the like, we either draw the imagination to 
that opinion, or irritate It to form the contrary. It is bett^ 
to say nothing, so that the other may judge according to 
what really ia, that is to say, as it then is, and accordii^ as 
the other circumstances which are not of our making have 
placed it. We at least shall have added nothing of our 
own, except that silence produces an efEect, according to the 
turn and the interpretation which the other is indmed to 
give it, or as he may conjecture it, from gestures or counte- 
nance, or from the tone of voice, if he be a physiognomist ; 
so difficult is it not to oust the judgment &om its natural 
seat, or rather so rarely is it firm and stable ! 

The spirit of this sovereign judge of the world is not so 
independent but that it is liable to be troubled by the first 
disturbance about him. The noise of a cannon is not needed 
to break his train of thoi^ht, it need only be the creaking 
of a weathercock or a pulley. Do not be astonished if at 
this moment he argues incoherently, a fly ia buzzing about 
his ears, and that is enough to render him incapable of 
sound judgment. Would you have him arrive at truth, 
drive away that creatore which holds his reason in check, 
and troubles that powerful intellect which gives laws to 
towns and kii^oma Here is a droll kind of god! 
ridicolonaMmo eroel 
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The power of Ales, which win battles, hinder our soul 
from Eiction, devour our body. 

"When we are too ynung our judgment is at fault, so also 
when we are too oH. 

If we take not thoi^^ht enough, or too muoh, on any 
matter, we are obatinate and infatuated. 

He that coDsiders his work bo soon as it leaves his hands, 
is prejudiced in its favour, he that delays his survey too 
long, cannot regain the spirit. of it. 

So with pictures seen from too near or too fax ; there is 
bat onff precise point from which to look at them, all others 
are too near or too far, too high or too low. Perspective 
determines that precise point in the art of painting. But 
who shall determine it in truth or morals ? 

When I consider the short duration of my life, swallowed 
up in the eternity before and after, the sm^ space which I 
fill, or even can see, ei^ulfed in the infinite immensity of 
spaces whereof I know nothing, and which know nothing of 
me, I am terrified, and wonder that I am here rather than 
there, for there is no reason why here rather than there, or 
now rather than then. Who has set me here F By whose 
order and design have this place aud time been destined for 
me? — Memoria hoepitis uniue diet priEferewmiM. 

It is not well to be too much at liberty. It is not well to 
have all we want. 

How many kingdoms know nothing of ub ! 

The eternal silence of these infinite spaces alarms me. 

Nothing more astonishes me than to see that men are not 
astonished at their own weakness. They act seriously, and 
every one follows his own mode of life, not because it is, as 
a fact, good to follow, being the custom, but as if each man 
I knew certainly where are reason and justice. They find 
\ themselves constantly deceived, and by an amiwing humihtj 
^always imagine that the fault is in memselves, and not in 
^he art which aH profess to understand. But it is well 
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tiiere are so manj of this Idnd of people in the world, who 
are not sceptics foP the glory of scepticism, to show that 
man is thoroughly capable of the moat extravagant opinions, 
because he ia capable of believing that his weakness is not 
natural and inevitable, but that, on the contrary, his - 
wisdom comes by nature. 

Nothirig fortifiea scepticism more than that there are 
sorof who are not sceptics. If all were so, they would be 

Two infinites, a mean. If we read too quietly or too 
elowly, we understand nothing. 

Too much and too little wine. Give a man none, he 
cannot find truth, give him too much, the same. 

Chance gives thoughts, and chance tates them away; 
there is no art for keeping or gaining them. 

A thought has escaped me. I would write it down. I 
write instead, that it has escaped me. 

In writing down raj thought it now and then escapes 
me, but this reminds me of my weakness, which I constantly 
foi^et. This teaches me as much aa my forgotten thought, 
for my whole study is to know my nothingness. 

Are men so strong, as to be insensible to all which afEecte 
them ? Let us try them in the loss of goods or honour. 
All ! the charm is worked. 



1 death is the only thing to fear, therefore con- 
fessors live in the houses of the great. 

We know ourselves so little, that many thint themselvei 
near death when they are perfectly weU, and many think ' 
themBelves well wh^i they ore near death, since they 
do not feel the fever at hand, or the abscess about to 
form. 
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Why ia my knowledge so reetrieted, or my height, or my 
Hfe to a hundred years rather tliao to a. thouaand? What 
wae nature's reason for givuig me such length of days, 
and for choosing this number rather than another, is that 
infinity where there is no reason to choose one more than 
another, since none is preferable to another P 

The nature of man ia not always to go forward, it has 
its advances and retreats. 

Fever has its hot and cold fits, and the cold proves aa 
well as the hot how great ia the force of the fever. 

The inventions of men from age to age follow the same 
plan. It is the same with the goodness and the wickedness 
of the world in general. 

f Zerumjue gratas prindpibus vwes. 

The strength of a man's virtue must not be measured by 
his occasional efforts, but by his ordinaiy life. 

Those great spiritual efforts to which the soul sometimes 
attains are things on which it takes no permanent hold. It 
leaps to them, not as to a throne, for ever, but only for an 
instant. 

I do not admire the excess of a virtue as of valour, nnless 
I see at the same time the excess of the opposite virtue, as 
in Epaminondas, who had exceedii^ valour and exceeding 
humanity, for otherwise we do not rise, but fall. Qrandeur 
ia not shown by being at one extremity, but in touching 
both at once, and filling the whole apace between. But 
perhaps this is only a sudden motion of the soul from one 
to the other extreme, and in fact it is always at one point 
only, as when a firebrand is whirled. Be it ao, but at least 
tJiia marks the agilify if not the magnitude of the souL 

We do not remain virtuous by our own power, but hj 
the counterpoise of two opposite vices, we remain standing 
as between two contrair winds ; take awav one of these 
vices, we fall into the other. 
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Wlien we would pursue the Tirtues to their ertremeB on 
either side, vicea preaent themBelves, which inainuate them- 
selves insenEdbly there, in their insaiiBible course towards 
the infinitelj great, so that we lose otirselves in yices, and 
no longer see Tirtues. 

"-It is not shameful to man to yield to pais, and it is 
shameful to jield to pleasure. Tlus is not because pain 
conies from without us, while we seek pleasure, for we may 
seek pain, and yield to it willingly without this kind at 
baaenees. How comes it then that reason finds it glorious 
in us to yield under the assaults of paiu, and shameful to 
yield under the Eusaults of pleasure ? It is beeause pain 
does not tempt and attract us. We ourselTea choose it 
voluntarily, and will that it have dominion over us. We 
are thus masters of the situation, and so fax man yields to 
himself, but in pleasure man yields to pleasure. Now cml; 
mastery and empire bring glory, and only slavca? causes 
shame. 

AH things may prove fatal to us, even those made to 
serve us, as in nature walla may kill us and stairs may kill 
us, if we vralk not aright. 

The slighteat movement affects all nature, the whole sea i 
changes because of a rock. Thus in grace, the most trifling | 
action has effect on everything by its oonsequences ; there- I 
fore evetything is important. 

I^vided we know each man's ruling passion we are sure 
of pleasing him ; yet each man has his fancies, contrary to 
his real gwd, even in the very idea he forms of good ; a 
strange fact which puts all out of tune. 

When our passions lead us to any act we forget our duty. 
If we like a book we read it, when we shoiSd be doing 
something else. But as a reminder we ought to propose to 
out^elves to do something distasteful; we then excuse our- 
selves that we have something else to do, and thus remembei 
vox iaxcj. 
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Sneezing absorbs eJI tbe £aculties of the soul, as do certain 
bodily fiuLctioiis, but we do not draw therefrom the same 
conclusions against the greatness of man, because it is 
against his wUl. And if we make oureelves sneeze we do 
so against our will. It ie not in view of the act itself, but 
for another end, and so it is not a mark of the weakness of 
man, and of his slavery to that act. 

Scaramouch, who thinks of one thing only. 

The doctor, who speaks for a quarter of an hour after 
he has said all he haa to say, so full is he of the desire of 
talkii^. 

The parrot's beak, which he dries though it is clean 
already. 

The sense of falseness in present pleasures, and onr 
ignorance of the vanity of absent pleasures, are the causes 
of incJ>nstaiLcy. 

He no longer loves the person he loved ten years ago. I 
<jdn wdl believe it. She is no longer the same, nor is he. 
He was yonng, and so was she ; she is quite different. He 
would perhaps love her still were she what she then was. 

Eeosons, seen from afar, appear to resbict our view, but 
not when we reach them ; we begin to oee beyond. 

. . . We look at things not only from other sides, but 
with other eyes, and care not to find them alike. 

Diversity ie ample, as all tones of the voice, all modes of 
walking, coughing, blowing the noae, sneezing. We dis- 
tii^uish different kinds of vine by their fruit, and name 
them the Condrieu, the Desargues, and this stock. But is 
this all P Has a vine ever produced two bunches exactly 
alike, and has a bunch ever two grapes alike F etc. 

X never con judge of the same thing exactly in the aams 
way. I cannot judge of my work while eng^ed on it. I 
must do as the paintei-s, stand at a distance, but not too 
far. How fai*, then F Guess. 
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Diversity. — ^Ilieol(^7 iB a sdeace ; but at the Bame Hum 
how many scionceB ! Man is a whole, but if we dissect 
him, will man be the head, the heart, the stomach, the 
veins, each vein, each portion of a vein, the blood, each 
humour of the blood ? 

A. town, a champaign, is from aSax a town and a oham- 
paigm ; but as we approach there are houses, trees, tiles, 
leavea, grass, emmets, limbs of emmets, in infinite series. 
All this is comprised imda the word ohampaign. 

We like to see the error, the passion of Cleobuline, 
because she is not aware of it. She would be displeasii^ 
if she were not deceived. 

What a confusion of judgment is that, by which every 
on© puts himself above all tie rest of the world, and lovea 
his own advant^e and the duration of his happiness or 
his life above those uf all othera. 



ca.t:«i=,G0Ogle 



DIVERSION. 



. T^TERSION,— When I have set iriTHelf now and then 
i— ' to consider the TarioUB distractions of men, the toils 
and dangers to which they expose themselves in the court 
or the camp, whence arise so many quarrels and passions, 
such daring and often such evil exploits, etc.JI have dis- 
l/ covered that all the misfortunas of men arise from one 
thing only, that they are tuiahle to stay quietly in their 
own chamber. A man who has enough to live on, if he 
knew how to dwell with pleasure in his own home, 'would 
not leave it for sea-&ring or to besiege a city. An ofGce 
in the army would not he bought so dearly but that it 
seems insupportable not to stir from the town, and people 
only seek conversation and amnsing gam.es because they 
cannot remain with pleasure in their own homes. | 

But upon stricter examination, when, having found the 
cause of all our ills, I have sought to discover the reason 
ofit, I have found one which is paramount, the natmal 
evil of our weak and mortal condition, so miserable that 
nothing can console us when we think of it attentively. 

WBatever condition we represent to ourselves, if we bring 
to our minds all the advantages it is possible to possess, 
Koyalty is the finest position in the world, .'Tet, when we 
imagine a king surronnded with all the conditions which 
he can desire, ijf he be without diversion, and be allowed to 
consider and examine what he is, this feeble happiness will 
never sustain him; he will necessarily fall into a foreboding 
of maladies which threaten him, of revolutions which may 
arise, and lastly, of death and inevitable diseases ; so that 
if b« be without what is caJled diversion he is unhapj^. 
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and more imliappy than ttte humblest of hia aubjects who 
plays and dirertB himself. / 

Hence it comes that play and the aouiety of women, war, 
and offices of state, are so sought after. Not that there is 
in these any real happiness, or that any imagine true bUss 
to consist in the money won at play, or in tie hare which , 
is hunted ; we would not have these aa gifts. We do not ) 
seek an easy and peaceful lot which leaTos us free to think' \ 
of our unhappy condition, nor the dangers of war, nor the j 
troubles of statecraft, but seek rather ttie distraction which i 
amuses us, and diverts our mind from theae thoughta. / 

Hence it comes that men bo love noiae and movement, 
hence It comes that a prison is so horrible a punishment, 
hence it comes that the pleasure of solitude is a thing in- 
comprehensible. And it is the great subject of happineas 
in the condition of kings, that all about them try incea- 
aantly to divert them, and to procure for them all manner 
of pleaeurea. 

The king is surrounded by persons who think only how 
to divert the king, and to prevent hia thinking of self, For 
he is unhappy, king though he be, if he think of aelf . 

That is all that human ingenuity can do for human hap- 
Tuness. And those who philosophise on the matter, and 
think men unreasonable that they pass a whole day in 
hunting a hare which they would not have bought, scarce 
know our nature. The Imre itaelf would not free ua from 
the view of death and our miseries, but the chaae of the 
fau« does free us. Thus, when we make it a reproach that 
what they seek with such eagerness cannot satisfy them, if 
they answered a^ on mature judgment they should do, that 
they sought in it only violent and impetuous occupation to 
turn their thoughts from self, and that therefore they made 
choice of an attractive object which charms and ardently 
attracts them, they would leave their advexsaries without 
a reply. But they do not so answer because they do not 
know themselves ; they do not know they seek the chase 
and not the quarry. 

They fancy that were they to gain such and such an ■ 
office they would then rest with pleasure, and are unaware 
of the insatiable nature of their desire. They believe they 
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f aj« hosestlj seeking repose, btit they are cmly seeking 
agitation. 

They have a secret instinct prompting them to look for 
diTereion and occupation from without, -which arieea from 
the sense of their continual pain, They.haye another secret 
instinct, a relic of the greatness of our primitiTe nature, 
teaching them that happiness indeed consists in reat, and 
not in turmoil. And of these two contrary iostincts a con- 
fused project is fonaed within them, concealing itself from 
their sight in the depths of their soul, leading them to aim 
at rest through agitation, and always to im^ine that they 
will gain the satisfaction which as yet they have not, if by 
surmounting certain difGculties wlu<^ now confront them, 
they may thereby open the door to rest. 

y \ Thus roUs all our life away. We seek repose by resis- 
tance to obstacles, and so soon as these are surmounted, 
repose becomes intolerable. For we think either on the 
miseries we feel or on those we fear. And even when we 
seem sheltered on all sides, weariness, of its own accord, 
will spring from the depths of the heart wherein are its 
natural roots, and fill the soul with its poison./ 

The counsel givai to Pyrrhus to take the rest of which 
he was going in search through so many labours, was full 
of difficulties. 

A gentleman sincerely believes that the chase is a great, 
and even a royal sport, but his whipper-in does not share 
his opinion. 

Danciitg.—We must think where to place our feet. 

But can you say what object he has ia all this P The 
pleasure of boasting to-morrow among his friends that he 
has played better than another. Thus others sweat in 
their closets to prove to the learned world that they have 
solved an algebraical problem hitherto insoluble, while 
I many more expose themselves to the greatest perils, in my 
Njud^ent as foolishly, for the gloiy of talong a town. 
i4gfljn, others kill themselves, by theii' very application to 
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aJl these studies, not indeed that they may grow wiser, but 
siin|ily to prove that they know them ; these are the most 
foobeh of the band, because they are bo wittingly, whereaa 
it is reasonable to suppose of the others, that were they bat 
aware of it, they would give over thar folly. 

A man passes his life without weariness la playing erery 
day for a small stake. Oive him each momii^, on con- 
dition he does not play, the moa^ he might possibly win, 
and you make him miserable. /It will be said, perhaps, t^ 
that he seeks the amusement of play, and not the winnings J 
Make him then play for nothing, he will not be excited 
OTOT it, and will soon be wearied. Mere divei^on then is 
not his pursuit, a languid and paasionless amusement will 
weaiy him. He must grow warm in it, and cheat himself 
by thinking that he is made happy by gaining whart he 
wonld despise if it were ^ren hirn not to play ; and must 
frame for himself a subject of passion and excitement to 
employ his desire, his wrath, his fear, as children are 
frightened at a face themselves have daubed. 

Whence comes it that a man who within a few months 
has lost his only son, or who this morning was overwhelmed 
with law suits and wrangling, now thinks of them no 
more P Be not surprised ; he is altc^ther taken up with 
looking out for the boar which his hounds have been hunt- 
ing so hotly for the last six hours. He needs no more, 
f However full of sadness a man may be, he is happy for the t^ 
time, if you can only get him to enter into some diversion. 
And however happy a man may be, he will soon become 
dispirited and miserable if he be not diverted and occupied 
by some paasion of pursuit which hinders his being over- 
come by weariness. Without diversion no joy, with diver- 
sion no sadness, f And this forms the happiness of persons 
in high position, that they have a number of people to 
divert them, and that they have the power to keep them- 
selves in this state. 

Take heed to this. What is it to be duperintendent, 
chancellor, first president, but to be in a oondition wherein 
from early morning a vast number of persons flock in &om 
every ti(^, so as not to leave them an hour in the day in 
-which they can think of themselves P And it they are in 
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dis^mce and diemiBaed to their country houses, though 
they want neither wealth nor retinue at need, they yet are 
miserable and desolate because no one hinders them from 
thinking of themselves.** 

Thiu man is so unhappy that he wearies himself without 
cause of weariness by the peculiar state of his tempera- 
ment, and he is so frivolous that, being fall of a thousand 
essential causes of wearinesB, the least thing, such as a 
cue and a ball to strike with it, is enough to divert him. 

Biversiont. — Men are charged from infancy with the care 
of their honour, their fortimes, and their friends, and more, 
with the care of the fortunes and honour of their friends. 
They are 'overwhelmed with busLneBs, with the study of 
languages and bodily exerciseB ; they are given to under- 
stand that they cannot be happy unless their health, their 
honour, their fortune and that of their friends be in good 
condition, and that a sir^le point wanting will render them 
unhappy. Thus we give them business and occupations 
which harass them incessantly from the veiy dawn of day. 
A strange mode, you will say, of making them happy. 
What more could be done to niate them miserable ? What 
could be done P We need only release them trom all these 
caies, for then they would see themselTee; they wotild 
think, on what they are, whence they come, and whither 
they go, and ther8&>re it is impossible to occupy and dis- 
tract them too much. This is why, after having provided 
thent with constant businesB, if there be any time to spare 
we urge them to employ it in diversion and in play, so as to 
be always fully occupied. 

How comes it that this man, distressed at the death of 
his wife and his only son, or who has some great and em- 
banassii^; law suit, is not at this moment sad, and that he 
appears bo free from all painful and distreesing thoughts P 
We need not be astonished, for a ball has just been served 
to him, and he mu^ return it to his opponent. His whole 
thoughts are fixed on taking it as it falls from the penthouse, 
to win a, chase ; and you cannot ask that he should think 
on his business, having this other affair in hand. Here is 
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a care worthy of occupying this great soul, and taking away 
from him every other thought of the mind. This man, 
bom to know the TTniverse, to joA^ of all things, to rule a 
State, is alb^ether occupied and fQled with the business of 
cat«hiug a hare. And if he will not' abase himself to this, 
andwi^iea always to be highly strung, he will ouly be more 
foolish still, because he wishes to raise himself above 
humanity ; yet when all is said and doue he is only a man, 
that is to say capable of little and of much, of all and of 
nothing. He is neither angel nor brute, but man. 

One thought alone occupies us, we cannot think of two 
things at once ; a good thing for us, from a worldly point 
of view, but not as regards Qod. 

I>tiier«on.— Death is easier to bear without the thought 
of it, than is the thought of death without danger. 

Divernon. — ^Uen, unable to remedy death,' sorrow, and 
ignorance, determine, in ordN to make themselves hap[^, 

not to tliinlf on these things. - 

Notwithstanding these miseries, man wishes to be happy, 
and wishes for happiness only ; unable to wish otherwise, he 
knows not how to gain happiness. For this he nuist needs 
make himself immortal ; but unable to effect this, he sets 
himself to avoid the thought of death, 

The miseries of human life are the cause of all this; 
having a perception of them men take to diversion. 

Dinertion. — If man were happy he would be the more so 
the less he was diverted, like the Saints and Gtod. 

Tee : but is not the power of being pleased with diver- 
sion in iteelf a happiness P No ; for that comes from else- 
where and from without, so it is dependent, and therefore 
lialde to be troubled by a thousand aoddentB, wMch make 
affiictions inevitable. 

Mitery. — The one thing which consoles us for our miseries 
is diversion, yet this itself is the greatest of our miseries. 
For this it is which mainly hinders us from thinking of 
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onnelYee, and vhich insensibly destroys us. 'Vnthoat thu 
we should be weary, and weaimess would drive as to seek 
a more abiding way ont of it. But diversion b^pulee ns 
BJld leads us inseaaibly onward to death. 

This is all 1h^ have beea aide to disooTer to ocmsole 
t'kem in so many evils. But it is a mlBerable consolation, 
since it does not serve for the cure of the evil, but simply 
for the concealment of it for a short time, and its very 
concealment prevents the thought of aay true cure. Thus 
by a strange inversion of man's nature he finds that the weari- 
' ness which is his most sensible evil, is in some measote his 
greatestgood,becausemoretfaaij.anyihiiigelseitcantributes . 
to make hifn seek his true healing, aad that the diversion 
which he regards as his greats good is in i&et his greatest 
evil, because more than any thing else it prevents Us seek- 
ing thej^omedy for his evils. Both of these are admirable 
proofs of man's misery and corruption, and at the same 
tame of his greatness, since man is only weaiy of all things, 
and only seeks this multitude of occupations because he 
has the idea of a lost happiness. And not finding this in 
himself, he seeks it vamly in external things, without 
being able to content himself, because it is neither in us, 
nor in the creature, but in Gtod alone. 

Thoughts. — 7m ornn^mg reqitwm yut^tim. 
Were our condition truly hapOT we need not tnrn our 
minds from it in order to become happy. 
A little matter consoles ua, because a little matter afBictg 



Strife alone pleases us and not the victory. We like to 

see beasts fighting, not the victor furious over the van- 
quished. We wish only to see the victorious end, and aa 
soon as it comes, we are surfeited. It is the same in play, 
and in the search for truth. In alt disputes we like to see 
the clash of opinions, but caia not at all to contemplate 
truth when found. If we 'ate to see truth with pleasure, 
we must see it arise out of conflict. 

So in Uie passions, there is jdeasure in Beeiug the shock 
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of two coDtnuies, but as soon as one gains the mastery it 
becomes mere brutality. We never seek things in them- 
selTes, but only the search for things. So on the stage, 
quiet scenes vhicb raise no emotion are worthless, so is 
extreme and hopeless misery, so are brutal lust and exces- 
sive cruelty. 

Continuous eloquence wearies. 

Princes and kings sometimes unbend. They are not for 
ever on their thrones, where they grow weary. Grandeur 
to be felt must be abandoned, continuity in anything is 
displeasing. Cold is pleasant, that we may seek warmth. 

Weariaet*. — Nothing is so insupportable to man as to 
be completely at rest, without passion, without business, 
without diversion, without study. He than feels his 
nothingness, his loneliness, his insufSciency, his depen- 
dence, his weakness, his emptiness. 

At once, from the depth of his soul, will arise weariness, 
gloom, sadness, vexation, disappointment, despair. 

., Agiiaiion. — When a soldier complains of his work, or a 
plooghman, etc., force them to be idle. 

Bivtraion. — -Is not the royal dignity itself so taTily great 
as to make its possessor happy by the mere contemplation 
of what be is ? Must he be diverted from this thought 
like ordinary people ? I see well enough that a man zn&j 
be made happy by diverting him from the thought of his 
domestic sorrows so that he apply all his care to excel in 
dancing. But will it be the same with a king, and will he 
be happier 'if he devote himself to these idle amusements 
rather thui to the contemplation of his greatness f And 
-what more satisfactory object can he offer to his mind P 
Might it not be to lessen his content that he occupy his 
Boul in thinking how to suit hia steps lo the cadence of 
an air, or how to throw a bar skUfoUy, rather tham allow it 
to enjoy peacefully the contemplation of the majesty which 
wraps him round? Let us nmke the experiment, let us 
leave a king all alone, without any gratifications of sense. 
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or any ocoapatioii for the mind, without compnuioDB, reflect- 
ing oa himaelf at leisure, and it will be seen that a Hog 
without diTendon is a man full of miseries. Tim is there- 
fore carefulljf avoided, and there are always about the 
persons of kings a great number of people who watch to 
see that diversion succeeds to business, and look after their 
every hour of leisure to furnish them with pleasures and 
games, so that no vacancy may be left in life ; that is, they 
are surrounded with persons who take wonderful pains that 
the king is never alone and able to think of self, knowing 
well that he vrill be miserable, king though he is, if he 
think of self. 

In all this I am not speaking of Christian kings as 
ChrlBtians, but simply as longs. 

Men busy themselves in pursuing a ball or a hare, and 
this is the pleasure even of kings. 

Ceesar, as it seems to me, was too old to set about amusing 
himself with the conquest of the world. Such a pastime 
was good for Augustus or Alexander, who were still young 
men, and these are difficult to restrain, but Caesaf should 
have been more mature. 

The waarinees we experience in leaving oocnpationB to 
which we are attached. A man lives with pleaaure in his 
home, but if he sees a woman who charms him, or if be 
take pleasure in play for five or six days, he is miserable if 
he return to his former mode of life. Nothing is more 
a than that. 



Frivolity. — It is plain that the frivolity of the world is so 
little known, that it is a strange and surprising thing to say 
it is foolish to seek for greatness, and this is great cause 
for wonder. 

Whoso does not see the frivolity of the woHd is himself 
most frivolous. And indeed all see it save young people, 
who are engaged in turmoil, diversion, and the thought* of 
the future. But take away their diversion and you will see 
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th^n coDBumed with wearineBB ; iihen they feel their nothing- 
nesB without knowing it. For it is indeed to be unhappy 
to be intolerably sad as aoou as ve are reduced to tlw 
thought of aelfi without any diverBion. 
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THE GREATNESS AND LITTLENESS 
OF MAN. 

GREATNESS, LUilen^»~-Tbe more light we have, the 
more greatneas and the more basenees wb discover in 
man. 

Ordinary men . . . 

The more cvdtlTated . 

Philosophers. 

They astonish ordinary men. 

Chnatians. They astonish Philosophers. 

Who then will be aurprised to see that Beligion only 
makes us know deeply WM,t we already know in proportion 
to our l^ht. 

For Port EoyaZ. Qreatnese and Idttleneas. 

Littleness being correlative to greatness, and greatness to 
litUenesB, some have inferred man's littleness all the more 
because they have taken his greatness as a proof of it, and 
others have inferred his greatness with all the more force, 
because they have inferred it from his littleness ; all that 
the one party was able to say for his greatness having served 
' only aa an argument of Ms littleness to others, because we 
are low in proporidou to the height from which w£ have 
fallen, and the contrary ia equally true. So that the one 
party returns on the other in an endlcBS circle, for it is 
certain that in measure as men possess light the more they 
discern both the greatness and the littleness of man. In a 
word, man knows he is litUe. He is then little because h« 
it BO ; but he is truly great because he knows it. 
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Moa knows not in wtiat mak to place himself. He baa 
svidentlj gone astray and faJlen frcnco. his true place, unable 
to find it ^;ain. Disquieted and mumocessful he seeks it 
ersTTwhere in inq>enetiable darkness. 

Thoosh we see all the mlaeries which close upon us and. 
take us bjr the throat, we have an irrepressible instiuct which 
raises us. 

The Qreatneet of Man. — We have so great an idea of the 
human soul that we cannot bear to be despised, or to lie 
under the diseateem of any soul, and all the happiness of 
men conaiBts in that esteem. 

The search after glory is the greatest vlleness of man. ' 
Tet it is also the greatest mark of hia excellence, for what- 
ever riches he may have on earth, whatever health and 
advant^e, he is not satisfied if he have not the ^teem of 
men. He rates hnman reason so highly that whatever 
privil^ea he maj have on earth, he is not content nnless he 
stand well in the judgmmit of men. This is the finest 
position in the world, nothing can turn him from this desire, 
which is the most indehble quality of the human heart. 

And those who moat despise men, and place than on the 
level of the brutes, atiU wish to be admired and believed for 
men, and are in contradiction with themselvea througn 
their own fedings ; their nature, which is stronger than all 
else, convincing thom of the greatness of man more power- 
fully than reason convinces them of their vileness. 

The vileneaa of man in that he aubmits himself to the 
brutes, and even worships them. 

Instinct and reason, marks of two natures. 

Description of man. Dependence, desire of independence, 
bodily needs. 

Contradiction. To despise ousteuco, to die for nothing, 
to hate our existence. 
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Man is neither angel nor brute, and tlie mieforkme is 
that whoever would ptoy the angel playa the brute. 



If man ia made for God, why is he so contrary to Gk»d F 

ContrarieB. Man ia naturally credulous and incredulons, 
timid aad rash. 

A corrupt tMrfwre.^Man does not act by reason, which 
constitutes his e 



The nature of man is hie whole nature, omne animal. 
There is nothing we cannot make natural, nothing natural 
we cannot lose. 

The true nature being lost, all becomes natural. An the 
true good being lost, all becomes truly good. 

Misery. — Solomon and Job best tnew, and have best 
spoken of human misery ; the former the most fortunate, 
the latter the most unfortunate of men ; the one knowing 
hy experience the vanity of pleasure, the other the 'eality 
of evil. 

It is dangerous to prove to man too plainly how nearly ha 
is on a level with the bnit^ without showing hiTii his great- 
aesa ; it is also dangerous to show him his greatness too 
clearly Lipart from his vileuess. It is still more dangerous 
to leave him in ignorance of both. But it is of great 
idvautage to show him botii. 

How comes it that we have so much patience with those 
who are maimed in body, and so little with those who are 
defective in mind P Because a cripple rect^nises that we 
have the true use of our legs, but the fool maintains that 
we are they whose understanding halts ; were it not so we 
should feel pity and not anger. 

Epictetuaputa it yet more strongly: "How comes it that 
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we are not augiy if a man aa-je we have an beadache, but 
are ^tu^rj if told ve use a weak argument or make a wrong 
choice ? " The reason of this is that we are quite certain 
we have no headache, or are not lame, but we are not equally 
Bare that our judgment Ib correct. So having no assurance 
but that ve see with our whole powers of e^ht, we are 
startled and confounded when another with equal powers 
Bees the eiact opposite, especially when a thousand others 
laugh at our decision ; for then we must prefer our light to 
that of BO majiy others, a daring and difficult matter. There 
is never this contradiction in feeling as to a cripple. 

Man is so framed that by dint of telling him he is a fool 
he beheves it, and by dint of telling it to himself he mates 
himself beliere it. For man holds a secret communing 
with himself, which it behoves him well to regulate: 
Corrvm'pmtt mores honos colloquia prava. We must keep 
silent as much as possible, and converse with onrselTes only 
of God, whom we know to be true, and thus we persuade 
ourselves of truth. 

I will not suffer him to rest on himself, nor on another, 
so that being vrithout a resting place or repose . . . 

If he eialt himself I humble him, if he humble himself 
I esalt him, and ever contradict him, till he comprehend 
that be is an incomprehensible monster, 

The greatness of man consists in thought. ' i 

A thinHti^ reed. — INot from space must I seek my dignity, 
but from the ruling of my thought. I should have no more 
if I possesaed whole worlds. By space the TTniverse en- 
compasses and swallows me as an atom, by thought I 
encompass it. *, 

Man is but a reed, weakest in nature, but a reed which - 
tbin^. It needs not that the whole Universe should arm 
to crush him. A vapour, a drop of water is enough to kill 
him. But were the Universe to crush him, man would still 
be more noble than that which has slain him, because h« 
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koows that lie diea, ajid that the UmTerBe has the better of 
him. The' TJniTerBe knowg nothing of this. 

'All our digoity tharefore oousistB in thought. Bj this 
muet we raise ourBelves, not by Bpa«e or diiration, which 
we caimot fiU. Then let us malce it our studj to think 
well, for this is the startiitg-point of morals. 

The greatness of man is great in that he knows he is 
miserable. A tree does not know that It is miserable. 

It is therefore little to know otirselTes little, and it is 
great to know ouraelTes little. 

Thus his very infirmities prove man's greatness. The^ 
are the infirmities of a great lord, of a discrowned king. 

The greatness of man is so evident that it is even, proved 
by his littlenoHs. For what in n.niinB.lH is nature we call in 
man littleness, wherebywe recogniBe that his nature being 
now like that of animals he is fallen from a better nature 
which once was his. 

For what man ever was unhappy at not bdng a king, 
save a discrowned king F Was Faulus Emilius tmhappy 
at being no longer consul? On the eontraiy, all men 
thought him ha;^py in having filled that office, because it 
was mvolved in it that it should be but temporary. But 
Perseus was thought so unhMipy in being no longer king, 
because the condition of royafty involved his being always 
king, that it was thought straoge he could bear to live. 
No man thinks himself unhappy in having but one mouth, 
but any man is unhappy if he have but one eye. Ko man 
was ever grieved at not having three eyes, but any man is 
inconsolable if he hare none. 

Pere&ug, King of Macedon. — Faulus Ehniliiu reproached 
Perseus for not killing himself. 

There is no'misery apart from sensation. A mined house 

is not miserable. Man only is miserable. Ego vir videru. 

It is then thought which makes man's being, and without 
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this we cannot ooncdve him. What is it in ua vbioh feels ^ 
pleasnieF The hand F Thearm? ThefleshP ThebloodP 
We see that it must be something immaterial. 

I caa easily oonceiTe a man without haads, feet, head, for 
it is onlj experience wMch teaches ub that the head is more 
neceaaarj than the feet. But I cannot conceive a man 
vithont thought ; he vould be a stone or a bnit«. 

Man is evidently made for thought, this ia his whole 
dignity and his whole merit; Mb whole duty is to think aa 
he ought. Now the order of thought is to begin with self, 
and with its author and its end. 

Now of what thinks the world P Nerer of these things, 
bat of dancing, playing the lute, Bii^;ii^, making versus, 
tilting at the ring, etc., of fighting, making ourselTes kings, 
without thinking what it is to be a king, or what to be a 



Tkoaght. — The whole dignity of man lies in thought. 
Bat what is this thoughtP how foolish it is ! 

Thought is then in its nataie admirable and incom- 
parable. It must hare strange defects to be detqpicable, 
bat it has these, and so nothing is more ridiciilouB, 

How great it is in essence, how -rile in defects ! 

Oontrariet. After Having shown the vUenegs and the neat- 
ness of man. — Let man now estimate hie value. Let him 
lore himself, because he has a nature capable of good, but 
let him not therefore love the vilenesa which exists in that 
nature. Let him despise himself, becanse this capacity ia 
Toid, but let him not therefore despise his natumi capacity. 
Let him bate himsel£,letliim love himself : he has in him- 
self the power of knowing the truth and being happy, and 
yet has niund no truth either permanent or satisfactory. 

I would then lead man to the d^ire of finding it ; to be 
free from passions and ready to follow it where he mayfind 
it, knowing how his knowledge is obscured by the passions, 
I would that he should hat« in himself the desires which 
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bias Me judgment, that they may neither blind him in 
making haa dioice, nor obetmct him vhen he has chosen. 

^ I blame equally those who take on themeelTeB to pnuae 
man, those frho take on themaelT^ to blame him, sjid those 
who merely amuse themselyes ; I can approve those only 
who seek with tears. 

J The stoics say, "Betire within yourselres, there wlU jwu 
find your rest ; " which is not true. Others aay, " Go out 
of youraelTeB, seek your happiness in diveraion;" nor ia 
that true, for sickness may eome. 

Hsppineee is neither without us nor within us ; it is in 
<^ad, Doth without us and within us. 
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OF THE DECEPTIVE POWERS OF 
THE IMAGINATION. 



OF iJte deeeptive powers. — Man is only a subject fpll 
of natural error, which is indelible without grace. 
Notliiag ahowe bim the truth, everything deceives him. 
These two principles of truth, reason and tiie senses, in 
addition to the fact that tbey are both wantii^ in sincerity, 
reciprocally deceiye each other. The senses trick the reason 
by false appearances, and gain from, reason in their turn 
the same deception with which they deceive ; reason avenges 
herself. The paesions of the sonl trouble the senses, and 
make on them false impresBions. They lie and deceive, 
outrieing one another. 

But beyond those errors which come by accident, and by 
a lack of intelligence, with these heterogeneous faculties . . . 
To heffin thus the chapter on the deceptive powera. 



\l- In 



Imagination. — This is that deceitful part of man, the' 
mistress of error and falsity, tbe more knavish that she is 
not always so, for she would be an infallible rule of truth, 
if she were .an infallible rule of lying. But being for the 
moat par t false, ehe gives no mark of her character, stamping 
the true and the false with the same die. 

I apeak not of fools, but of the wisest men, and it ia 
among them that imagination has the great gift of per- 
su&sion. Season protests in vain, for she can make no 
true estimate. 

This proud potentate, who loves to rule and domineer 
over ber enemy, reason, has established in man a second 
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nature in order to show her wide-spread influence. Slifl 
makes men lutppy &nd miserable, sound and atck, rich and 
poor ; she obliges reason to beliere, doubt, and denj ; she 
dulls the senses, or sharpenB them ; she has her fools and 
wise ; and nothing vexes ns more than to see that she fills 
her votaries with a satisfadaon far more full and entire 
y/ than does reason. /Those whose imagination is active feel 
greater complacency than the truly wise can reasonably 
allow themselves to feel. They look down on other men 
as from the height of empire, they ai^e with assurance 
and confidence, others with difSdeoce and fear, and this 
gaiety of countenance often gives the former an advantage 
in the minds of their hearers ; such favour do the imaginary 
wise find from judges like-minded. Imagination cannot 
make fools wise, but it makes them content, and so triumphs 
over reason, which can only make its friends miserable ; 
the one covei^ihem with glory, the other with shame.] 

"What but this faculty of imagination dispenses reputn- 
tioa, assignB respect andvenemtionto persons, works, laws, 
and the great P How valueless are all the Ireasures of 
earth without her consent ! 

? Tou would say that this ma^strate whose reverend age 
commands the respect of a whole people is swayed by pure 
and lofty reason, that be judges all causes according to 
their true nature, unmoved by those mere accidente which 
only affect the imagination of the weak. See hi") go to 
sermon with devout zeal, strengthening his firm and im- ' 
partial reason by the ardour of his divine love. He is ready 
to listen with exemplary respect. The preacher appeal^ j 
but if nature have given him a hoarse voioe or a oomic face, 
if his barber have ahaveu him ill, or if his clothes be splashed 
more tiian is wont, then however great Uie tmths he - 
annonncM, I wi^^ that our statesman lose his gravitr. 
' I Set the greatest philosopher in the world on a plank 
really wider than he needs, but hanging over a precipice, 
and though reason convince him of his security, ims^jna- 
tion will prevail. Uauy will scarce bear the thought without 
a cold Bweati 
,^_l I will not name all its effects. ' Every one knows tiiat 
the sight oi csAa, and rats, or the crushing t£ a ooal, eta. 
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may quite unMnge the reaBon. The tone of voice will aSeot 
the 1^18686 and chanze the whole force of & speech ora poemj 
Love or hate wiU change the aspect of jnetice, and au 
advocate retained with a lai^ fee has an increased con- 
fidence in the right of the cause lie pleads, while the 
assurance of his demeanour commends it to the judges, 
duped ia their turn by appearances. How ridiculous is 
reason, swayed by a breath in every direction ! 
p' I should have to enumerate ahnost eveirj action of men 
who seldom stagger but under her shocks. For reason has 
been forced to yield, and the wisest reason accepts as hei 
own those principles which the imagination of men has 
everywhere caeiiaUy introduced. 
( Onr magistrates are well aware of this mystery. Their ^ 
icariet robes, the ermine in which they wrap themselres like 
furred cats, the halls in which they administer justice, the 
flewrg-de-li», and all their august apparatus are most neces- 
sary ; if the doctors had not their cassocks and their mules, 
if the lawyers had not their square caps, and their robes 
four times too wide, they would never have duped the 
world, which cannot resist so authoritative an appearance. 
Soldiera alone are not disguised after this &shion, because 
indeed their part is the more essential, they establish them- 
selves by force, the others by fraud/ 

■ ( So our Mngs seek out no di^;mses. They do not mask ■^' 
themselves in strange garments to appear such, but they are 
accompanied by guards and halberdiers. Those armed 
puppets who have hands and power for them alone, those 
trumpets and drums which go before them, and those legions 
roond about them, nmke the firmest tremble. They have 
not dress only, but power ; we need an highly refined reason 
to r^ard as an ordinary man the Grand Turk, in Ms superb 
I seraglio, surrounded with for^ thousand janissaries.' 
1- 'We cannot even see an advocate in his long robe and 
^* with his cap on his head, without an enhanced opinion of 
I his abilitrjr. 

If magistrates had true justice, and if doctors had the 
true art of healing, they would have no need of square caps, 
the majeely of these sciences were of itself venerable enough. 
But having only imaginary knowledge, they must take these 
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instrumenta, idle, but striking to the imagination vith 
which they have to deal, and bj that in faet they gain 
reepect. 

Luagination is the disposer of all thingB, it creates beauty, 
justice and happiness, and these are the world's all. I 
should much like to see an Italian work, of which I know 
the title only, but such a title is worth many hooka : DeU* 
opinimie Begirta del mondo. I accept the hook without 
laiowiUg it, save the evil in it, if there be any. 

IThese are for the most part the effects of that deceptive 
faculty, which seems to have been nven us expressly to lead 
UH into nocesBary error. Of error lioweVer we hare many 
other sources. 

Not only are old impressions capable of deceiving us, the 
charms of novelty have the same power. Hence arise all 
the disputes of men, who charge each other either with 
following the false impressions of childhood or <^ rmming 
rashly aner new. Who rightly keeps a middle way ? Let 
him appear and make good lus pretensions. There is no 
principle, however natural to us even from childhood, which 
may not be made to pass for a false impression either of 
education or of sense. 

"Because," saysome, "you have believed from childhood 
that a box was euLpty when you saw nothing in it, you have 
therefore believed the possibility of a vacuum. Tiaa is an 
illusion of your senses, str^igthened by custom, which 
science must correct." " Because," say others, " you were 
taught at school that there is no such thing as a vacuum, 
your conunon sense, which clearly comprehended the matter 
befcoe, is corrupted, and you must correct this felse impres- 
sion by returning to your primitive nature." Which haf 
dec^ved you, your senses or your education ? 

Diseases are another source of error. They impair our 
judgment and our senses, and if the more violent produce 
a sensible change, I do not doubt that Blighter odments 
produce each its proportionate impression. 

Our own interest is again a wonderful instrument for 
putting out our eyes in a pleasant way. The man of greatest 
probity can not be judge in his own cause ; I know some 
who that they may not fall into this self love are, out of 
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opposition, thorougblj unjust. The oertain yn,j of ruining 
a jnst cause has been to get it recommended to these men 
by their near relatives. / 

Justice and truth are two such subtle pointe, tiiat oar 
instruments are too blunt to touch them accurately. If they 
attain the point they cover it so completely that they rest 
laata often «n the wrong than the right, jk^ 

There is internecine war in man between the reason and ' 
t he passi ons. 

IT ne na3 only reason without passions . . . 

If he had only passione without reason . . . 

But having both he must have continual strife, since he 
cannot be at peacewith one unless he be atirarwiththe other. 
Hence he is always divided against and contrary to hinuelf. ' 

The habit of seeing hii^ aceomponied by guards, drums, 
officers tmd all those things which mechanically incline man 
to respect and terror, causes their countenance, when now 
and then seen alone, and without these acoompanimenta, to 
impress respect and terror on their subjects, because our 
thought cannot separate their personality from those but* 
roundings with which it is ordinanly joined. And the 
world which does not know that the effect arises from 
habit, believes that it arises from natural force, and hence 
come such expressions ae : " The choraoter of Divinity i> 
imprinted on hia countenance," etc. 

The power d kings ia based both on the reason and the 
folly of the people, and mainly on their folly. The greatest 
and most important matter in the world has weakness for 
its foundation, and this foundation is admirably sure, for 
there is nothii^ more sure than this, that the people will 
' i weak. What is founded on sound reason is very ill 
" 1, as the value of wisdom. 



The chancellor ia grave, and clothed with ornaments, for 
his position is unreal. Not so the king, he has power and 
nothing to do with imagination. Judges, doctors, etc, 
depend sole^ on imagination. ^ 
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Empire founded oq opinion and imagination lasts some 
lime, ibe rule ii gentle and willingl7 accepted ; that founded 
on pover laste for erer. TbuB opinion is, as it were, qneoi 
of tlie world, but power ia ita tjrant. 

Power is the queen of the world, not opinion, but opinioD 
makes use of power. 

Power creates opinion. Gentleness is beautiful, m we 
think, Why P Because he who goes to extremes will be 
alone, and I will make a strong^ cabal of people who will 
M,y it is inexpedient. 

The cords attached bj the respect of man for man, are 
for the most part, eords of necessity, for there must b( 
different d^crees.all men wishing to rule, but not all being 
able to do so, though aome are able. 

Let UB suppose then we see men begi^ung to form a 
sodety. They will no doubt fight till thw Bfeonger party 
gets tjie better of the weaker, and a dominant party is 
constituted. But so soon as this is once settled, the masters 
not wishing that the strife should continue, declare that 
the power in their hands shall be transmitted as they please, 
some placing it in the choice of the people, others in the 
suocession of birth, etc. 

And here imagination b^na to play her part. Till now 
oovfa has constrained, facts, now power is upheld by 
imagination in a certain party, in France that of the nobles, 
in Switzerland that of the burgesses, etc. 

The cords thwef ore which bind the respect of men to any 
given man are the cords of Imagination. 

Our imagination so enlarges the present by dint of COQ- 
tinually reflecting on it, and so oontracte eternity, by nevei 
reflecting on it, that m make a nothing of eternity and an 
fltemilr of nothing ; and all this has such living roots in us, 
that all our reason cannot suppress them, and that . . . 

X The imagination enlarges little objects so as to fill our Bonl 
with itfi fantastic estimate, and 1^ a rash insol^ice belittlea 
tite great to its own measure, as when it speaka of Ch>d. 
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Tlungs vhich h&ve the grentest hold on ns, as the conceal- 
ing onr small poesessions, are often a mere nothing. It is 
a nothing whidi our imagination magnifiea into a mountain, 
another turn of imagination would make ua diacoTer its 
nothingnefls without difficulty. 

Two faces which resemble each other, neither of which 
alone canaeB onr laughter, make ns laingh, when together, 
\ij their reeemblance. 

Children who are frightened at the face they have daubed 
are mere children, but how shall one who is so weak when 
a child grow truly strong as he grows old P We only 
change our fancies. 

All that is btonght to perfection by progresB perishes 
also by progress. All that has been weak can never be 
absolutely strong. It is in Tain to say, " He haa grown, he 
has changed." Se is also the same. 

!Uy fancy makes me hate a man who breathee hard when 
he is eating. Faaiy hB,8 great weight. Will you profit by 
yielding to this weight because it is natural !* No ; but by 
git 



Pr^udice leading into error. — It is a deplorable thing to 
Bee all men deliberating on means alone, and not on the 
end. Erery man thinks how he may acquit himself in his 
condition, but as for the choice of oonditicai <a of country, 
chance gives them to us. 

It is a pitiable thing, to see so many Turks, heretics and 
infidels, follow the way of their fathers for the simple 
r8a8<m that each has been told it is the best. And 
that fixes for eaoh man his condition, looksmiih, soldier, 
eto. 

l^ierefore oarages would oaie nothing for Provence. 

Ferox getu, fUtHam ewe vita/m sine artnw rati. 1!h&f love 
death rather than peace, other men love death rather than 
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Every opinion may be lield in preference to life, of whioti 
the love seems so strong and so natural. 

Thoughts. — ^All is one, all is dlTerse. Hov many natures 
in that of man, how many Tocations ! And by what a chanoe 
does each man take ordinarily what he has heard praised. 
A well turned heel. 

The heel of a aUpper. — How well this is tamed, here is a 
clever workman, how brave is this soldier 1 Such is the 
source of our inclinations and of the choice of oonditions. 
How much this man drinks, how little that msji I That is 
what makes men sober or drunkt^, soldiers, cowards, etc. 

Glory.- — ^Admiration spoils everything from infancy. How 
well said, how well done, how dever he is ! etc. 

The children of Fort Iloysl, who are ooLjii^ed with this 
spur of envy and glory, become careless. 

Qlory. — The brutes have no admiration for each other. 
A horse does not admire his companicn). Hot but that 
they have their rivalries in a race, bnt that entails no 
consequences, for once in the stable the heaviest and most 
ill-formed does not yield his oats to another, as men would 
expect from others in their own case. Their virtue is 
satisfied with itself. 

iFirst d^ree : to be blamed for doing evil, and praised 
for doing good. Second degree : to be neither praised nor 

blamed. 

Brave deeds are most estimable when hidden. When I 
see some of these in history they please me much. But 
after all they have not been wholly hidden, since they have 
become known. And though all has been done to hide 
them that could be done, the little whereby they have 
appeared has spoiled all, for what was finest in them was 
the desire to hide them. 

We are not content with the life we have in ourselves 
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aad in our own beii^, we iriali to live an imagina.ry life ia 
the idea of others, and to this end we strive to make a. 
show. We labour incessantly to embeUish and preserve this 
imaginary being, and we neglect the true. And if we have 
either etjmness, generosity, or fidelity, we hasten to let 
it be known, that we may attach these virtues to that 
iuiE^inary being ; we wonld even part vrith them for this 
end, and gladly become cowards for the reputation of 
valour. It is a great mark of the nothingness of our own 
being that we are not satisfied. with the one without the 
other, and that we often renounce one for the other, for 
he wonld be infamous who would not die to preserve his 
honour, 

Tocationa. — The Bweetnees of glory is so great that join 
it to what we will, even to death, we love it. 

Evil is easy, and its forms are infinite; good is almost 
unique. But a certain kind of evil is as difficult to find as 
what is called good; and often on this account this par- 
ticular kind of evil gets passed off as good. There is even 
needed an extraordinary greatness of soul to attain to it ae 
well as to good. 

We are so presumptuous that we would fain be known 
by the whole world, even by those who shall come after, 
when wo are no more. And we are such triflera that the 
esteem of five or si]£ persons about us diverts and contents 



Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man that a soldier, 
a camp-follower, a cook, a porter makes his boasts, and is 
for having his admirers ; even philosophers wish for them. 
Those who write against it, yet desire the glory of having 
vmtten well, those who read, desire the glory of having 
read ; I who write this have, may be, this desire, and per- 
haps those who will read it. . . . 

In towns through which we pass we care not whether 
men esteem us, but we do care if we have to live there any 
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time. How long is Deeded P A time in proportoon to onr 
Tain and fleeting life. 

Hie condition of man ; incoTtBtanc^, weariness, unrest. 

* WboeTer will know fully the vauitj of man has bat to f 
GonBider the cauaeB and the effects of love. The cause is 
an unknown quantity, and the effects are terrible. This 
unknown quantity, bo small a matter that we cannot re* 
cognise it, moves a whole coontry, princes, armies, and all 
the world, 

Cleopatra's nose : had it been shorter, the face of the 
world had been changed. 

Nothing better shows the frivolity of man than to con- 
sider what are the causes and what the effects of love, for 
all the universe ie changed by them. Ckfi;patra'B nose. 

FrwoUly. — ^The cause and the effects cS. love. Cleopatra. 
V" 

Pride is a counterpoise, and tarns the scale E^ainst eiH 
woes. Here is a strange monster, a very visible aberration. 
Behold him fallen from his place, and auziotisly seeking it. 
That is what all men do. Let us see who has found it. 

Contradi^on. — Pride is a counterpoise to all miseries. 
Man either conceals them, or if he display them, glories in 

the knowledge of them. 

Of the deevre of being eeteemed by thote wUh whom we are. 
— ^de has a natural posseaaion of ua in the midst of our 
miseries, errors, etc. We can even lose onr life with joy, 
if men will but talk of it. 

Vanity, play, hunting, visiting, false pretences, a laating 



Pride. — Curiosity is mere frivolity. For the most part 
we want to know only for the sake of talking. People 
would not make voyi^es if they were never to speak of 
them, for the sole pleasure of seeing, without hope of ever 
communicating their impressiona. ^^ ,, „ ,>^ii. 



OF JUSTICE CUSTOMS AND 
PREJUDICES. 



ON That shall man found the economy of the world 
which he would fain govern f If on the caprice of 
each man, all is oonfuaion. If on justice, man is ignorant 
of it. 

Certaiolj had he hnown it, he would not hare established 
the maxim, most general of all cmrent among men, that 
every one must conform to the manners of his own country ; 
the splendour of true equity would have brought all nations 
into subjection, and l^slators would not have taken as their 
model the fancies and caprice of Fersiana and Germans 
instead of stable justice. "We should have seen, it estab- 
lished in all the States of the world, in all times, whereas 
now we see neither justice nor jnjuatice which does not 
chfuige its quality upon changing its climate. Three 
degrees of latitude reverse all jurisprudence, a meridian 
decides what is truth, fmidamental laws chai^ after a 
few years of poasessioa, right has its epochs, the entrance 
of Satom into the Lion marks for us the origin of such 
and such a crime. That is droll justice which is bounded \ 
by a stream I Truth on this side of the Pyrenees, error on 
that. 

/It is admitted that justice is not in these customs, but ^' 
that it resides in natural laws common to every country. 
This would no doubt be maintained with obstinacy if the 
rash chance which has disseminated human laws had 
lighted upon even one that is universal, but the singularity 
of the matter is that owing to the vagaries of human 
^prioe there is not one./ 
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Theft, incest, infantidde, pBjricide, all have found a 
place among Tirtuotu actions. Can there be amy thiii^ 
mare absurd than that a man ohoatd have the right to kifl 
me because he lives acrose the water, and because his prince 
hoe a quarrel with mine, although I have none with him P 
There are no doubt natural laws, but fair reason once cor- 
rupted has corrupted all. ^i&tl om^ liiw mogtrum est ; juod 
twHra/m dieimut, artif eet. ExtenatweonsuUig, et pUbwcitit 
erimina exereenivr. Ut oUm vitiie, eic ntme legQms lahortuMU. 

From this confusion it results that one dedaree the 
essence of justice to be the authority of the legislator, 
another, the convenience of the sovereign, another, existing 
custom, and this is the most sure ; nothing which follows 
reason alone is just in itself, all shifts and changes with 
time ; custom creates equity, by the simple reason that 
this is received. It is the mystical foundation of its 
authority, whoever carries it back to first principles anni- 
hilates it. Nothing is bo faulty as those laws which cor- 
rect faults. Whoever obeys them because they-are just, 
obeys an imaginary justice, not \a.v in its essence; it is 
altogether self-contained, it is law and nothing more. 
Whoever will examine its motive will find it so feeble and 
BO slight that if be be not used to contemplate the marvels 
ofhumanimagination, he will wonder that a single oentuiy 
hiu gained for it so much pomp and reverence. It is the 
art of disturbance and of revolution to shake established 
cuBtoms, Boundingthem to their aource, to mark their want 
of authority and justice. We must, it is said, retom to the 
primitive and fundamental laws of the State, abolished by 
unjust custom. It is a game wherein we are sure to lose 
all ; in this balance nothing would be true, yet the people 
easily lends an ear to sacE talk as this. They shaJke off 
the yoke a« soon as they rec<^ni8e it, and the great profit 
by its ruin, and by the ruin of those who have too curiously 
examined recognised customs. This is why the wisest of 
law givers said that it was often necessary to cheat men 
for their good, and another, a good politician, Quwn veri- 
totem j«« Itberetvr ignoret, expedU quod faUaiwr. We 
ought not to feel the truth that law is but usurpation ; it 
was onoe introduced without reason, and has beoome 
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reasonable ; it is nfKxeBtay to cause it to be r^arded as 
eternal and autboritatiTe, and to ooaceaJ the beginning if 
we do not wisb it ehould soon come to an end. 

I b&Te passed much of my life believing that justice 
exieted, and in this I did not deceive myself, for there is 

J'ustice aoooiding as Otod has willed to reyeal it to as. But 
did not take it so, and m that I deceived myself, for I 
believed that our justice va» essentially just, and that I 
had that whereby I was able to know and judge of it. 
But I 80 often find that my right judgment was at fault, 
that at last I have begun to distinst myself, and then 
others. I saw iu all oonntries that men change, and thus 
after many changes of judgment concerning tme justice, I 
reoc^nised that our nature wa,d a, continual change, and I 
have not dhanged since ; were I to change I should but 
strengthen my opinion. The sceptic Ajcheeilas became a 
dogmatist. 

The moat unreasonable things in the world become most 
reasonable, because of the unruly lives of men. What is 
less reasonable than to choose the eldest son of a queen to 
guide a state 7 for we do not choose as steersman o! a ship 
that one of the passengers who is of the best family. Such 
a law would be ridiculous and unjust ; but since tbey are 
so themselves, and ever will be, it becomes reasonable and 
just. For would they choose the most virtuous and able, 
we at once fall to blows, since each asserts that he is the most 
virtnons and able. Let ns then affix this quality to some- 
filing which cannot be disputed. This man is the king's 
eldest son. That is clear, and there is no dispute. Beason 
can do no better, for dvil war is the worst of evils. 

Men of unruly lives assert that they alone follow nature, 
while those who are orderly stray from her paths ; as pas- 
sengers in a ship think that those move who stand upon the 
shore. Both sides say the same thing. There must be a 
fixed point to enable ns to judge. The harbour decides 
the question for those who are in the vessel, but where can 
we find the harbour in morals P 
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When all moves equally, nothing seems to move, as in a 
ship. When all tend to Tice, none appears to do so. Who- 
ever stops draws attention to the onward mOTement of 
others, as does a fixed point. 

Justice is what is established, and thus all oar eetahlished 
laws are neceesarily held to he just without being e]£aniined, 
because thej are established. 

Juatice. — As fashion makes what is agreeable, so it makes 
what is just. 



natural principles are but principles of onBtom. In 
children natural principles are those which they have 
received from the habits of their fathers, aa hunting in 
animals. 

A different custom will produce differ^it natural prin- 
ciples. This experience testifies, and if there are some 
natural principles ineradicable hy custom, so are there some 
eustoms opposed to nature ineradicable bf nature, or by a 
BOGond oustom. This depends on constitution. 

Fathers fear that the natural love of their children may 
06 effaced. "Sov what sort of thing is that nature which 
is liable to he effaced. Oiutom is a second nature which 
destroys the former. But what is nature, for is not custom 
natural P I am greatly afraid that nature itself may be 
only our first costom, as custom is second nature. 

Montaigne was wrong : custom should only be followed 
because it is oustom, and not hecause it is reasonable or 
just ; but most men follow it for the simple reason that 
they think it just. Otherwise they would not follow it 
though it were the custom, for our only wish is to be sub- 
jected to reason or to justice. Without this, custom would 
pass for tyraamy, but the empire of reason and justice is no 
more tyrannical than that of desire. These are principles 
natural to man. 

It is then good to obey laws and cuatoma beeanse ther 
are laws, hut we ought to know that there is neither truth 
nor justice to introduce into them, that we know nothing 
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ftl>out these, and con th«refore only follov what is recog- 
nised, and tiiiiB we should never transgress them. Bnt 
most men cannot receive this doctrine, and since they 
believe that truth can be found, and that it resideB in law 
and castom, they believe these laws, and take their antiquity 
as a proof of their truth, and not merely of their authority 
apart from truth. Thus they obey the laws, but are liable 
to revolt when these are shown to be of no value ; and this 
may be proved of all of them, looked at from a oertaio 
point of view. 

Injustice. — The authority of the judge is not given ttim 
for his sake, but for that of the judged. It is dangerous 
to say this to the people, but the people have too much 
faith in you ; that will not harm them, and may serve you. 
Yoii must then say it lipenly. Ptuee ones nteat, not tuat. 
Tou owe me pasturage. 

Injuetiee. — It is dangerons to say to the people that the 
laws are not jast, for men obey them only because they 
think them just. Therefore it is necessary to say at the 
same time that they must be obeyed because they are laws, 
as superiors must be obeyed, not because they are just, 
hut becauBe they are superiors. All sedition is averted, if 
this principle be cBtablished and it be onderBtood what is 
righ% the definition of justice; 

If God gaTe us masters direct from himself, how heartily 
ought we to obey them 1 Circumstanoes and necessity are 
infallible masters. 

Custom is our nature. Whoever is accustomed to the 
faith believes in it, can no longer even fear hell, and 
believes in nothing else. "Whoever aceustoms himself to 
believe that the king is terrible . . . etc. Who doubts 
theu that our soul, b^g accustomed to see number, space, 
and motion, beUeves that and nothing else ? 

Terijurit; we have it no longer; had we it, we Bhould 
not take the manners of our country as our rule of justice. 
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Here, not finding jnBtice, 7e Ml back on force, eto. 

It is a ridiculous thii^ to cooBider that there are people 
in the world who, having renounced all the laws of QoA and 
nature, hare yet made laws for themselYes which they 
exactly obey, as, for instance, the soldiers of Mahomet) 
thieves, heretics, etc, and thus Ic^icians . . . 

It seems as though their licence must be without limit 
or barrier, since they have broken down so many that are 
just and holy. 

WtoJmegi. — The whole employment of men is to gain 
wealth; yet they have no title to show that they justly 
poaseeB it but human caprice, nor have they power to hold 
it seoai«ly. It is the same with knowledge, of whioh 
disease deprives ns. We are incapable both oE truth and 
of goodness. 

The Swiss are offended if they are called noble, and bring 
proof of their plebian race that they may be judged worthy 

of office. 

When the question is of judging whether we ought to 
make war and Trill bo many men, condemning bo many 
Spaniards to death, there is only one man who is the judge, 
and he an intereBted party ; there ought to be a third, and 
he diBinterested. 

" Why do you kill me ? — What ! Do not you Kve on 
the other side of the stream, my friend P H you lived on 
this side I should be an aBBaesin, and it were unjust to 
kill you in this fashion, but since you live on the other 
side, I am a brave soldier, and it is just," 

Juttiee, Power. — It is just that what is just should be 
obeyed, it is of necessity that what is strongest should bo 

ob^red. 

Justioe without power is unavailii^, power without jnstioo 
is tyrannical. Justice without power is gainsaid, because 
the wicked always exist, power withont justice is condemned. 
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We must therefore combine justice and power, m airing 
wliat is JQst strong, and what is strong just. 

Justice ia subject to dispute, power is easily recognised and 
cannot be disputed. Thus we eoonotgive power to justice, 
becattse power has arraigned justice, saving that justice is 
unjust, and she herself truly just ; so since we are unable 
to bring about that what ia just should be stroi^, we have 
made t£e stroi^ just. 

The sole universal rules are the laws of the country in 
ordinary afEairs, and the law of the majority in otbera. 
And this cornea from the power which ia in them.. 

Thus it cornea that kings, whose power is of uiotber 
kind, do not follow the majority of their ministers. 

No doubt equality of goods is just, but since they are 
unable to bring about Imt power should obey justice, 
people have judged it right to obey power ; not being able 
to add power to justice they have justified power, eo that 
justice and power should coaleace, and peace, the sovereign 
good, result. 

Do we follow the majority because they have more 

reason? No ; but because they have more power. 

So we foUow ancient laws and opinions because they are 
more sound F No ; but because tbey stand alone and take 
team, us the root of diversity. 

£fwmmwn jus, mm/ma vnjvria. 

The way of the majority ia the best way, because it is 
plain, and has power to moike itself obeyed ; yet it is the 
opinion of the leart able. 

If men could have done so, tliey would have placed power 
in the hands of justice, since we cannot deal with power as 
we please, because it is a tangible quality, while justice ia 
a spiritual quality of which we dispose as we please, they 
have placed justice in the hands of power, and thus that ia 
called just which we are forced to obey. 

Thence arises the- right of the sword, for the sword gives 
a true right. 
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Otherwise we ahould see violence on one side and jostice 
on the other. The end of the twelfth Promncial. 

Thence the injostioe of the Fronde, which raises its so- 
called justice a^inst power. 

It is not the same in the Ohurch, for there is true juatiee 
and no Tiolence. 

Injustice. — That presumptioa should be joined to in- 
significance is extreme injustice. 

TjT&aaj consists in the desire of universal rule outside 
its sphere. 

There are different sodfities, in which are the strong, the 
fair, the judicious, the devout, in which each man rules at 
home, not elsewhere. Sometimes they meet, and the strong 
and the fair contend for the mastery, fooUshly, for their 
mastery is each in a different kind. They do not agree, 
and their fault is that each aims at universal dominion. 
Kone can obtain this, not even power, which is of no avail 
in the realm of the wise ; she is only mistress of our external 
B^ons. 

Tyranny. — Thus the following expressions are false and 
tyrannical : " I am beautiful, therefore I should be feared ; 
I am strong, therefore I should be loved. I am . . ." 

Tyranny is the wishing to have in one way what can only 
be had in another. Divers duties are owing to divers 
merits, the duty of love to the pleasant, of fear to the 
strong, of belief to the wise. 

These duties should be paid, it is unjust to lefnse them, 
unjust also to require oth«!«. In the same way it is false 
and tyrannous to say, " He is not strong, therefore I vrill 
not esteem him ; he is not clever, therefore I will not fear 



y that nan should be unequaL True; but 

that being granted, the door is open, not only to the greatest 
domination, but to the greatest tyTaony. 

It is necessary to relax the mind a little, but that opens 
ike door to extreme dissipatitm. 

We must mark the limit«. — There are no fixed boxmdaries 
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in these matters, law wishes to impose them, but the mind 
will not bear them. 

Mine, Thine. — " This is my dog," said those poor childreoi, 
" that is mj place in the sunshine." Here is 'Uie b^inning 
and the ima.ge of the usurpation of the whole earth. 

Gk>od birth is a great advantage, for it gives a man a 
chance at the age of eighteen, making him known and 
respected as an ordinary man is on hie merits at fifty. 
Here are thirty years gained at a stroke. 

It is the result of power and not of custom. For those 
who are able to originate are few, the greater number will 
only follow, and rrfuse glory to those inventors who seek 
it by their inventiona. And if they persist in wishing to 
gain glory, and in despising those who do not originate, the 
others will give them ridicule and would fain give them 
Mows. Let no one then pride himself on this subtle 
capacity, or else let him keep his content to himself. 

The reason of effectt. — It is strange that men would not 
have me honour a man clothed in brocade, and followed by 
seven or eight footmen ! Yet he will have them give me 
the strap if I do not salute him. This custom is a power. 
It is the same with a horse in fine trappings compared with 
another. It is odd that Montaigne does not see what 
difference there is, wonders that we find any, and asks the 
reason. " Indeed," he says, " how comes it," etc . . . 

When power attacks craft, when a mere soldier takes the 
square cap of a fi»t president, and flings it out of the 
window. 

Injustice. — Men have found no means to gratify their 
sensuality without wroi^ to others. 

The greatness of man even in his eensoality, to have 
known how to extract from it an admirable code, aud to 
have drawn from it a picture of love to others. 
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OreatnegB. — The reason of effects mark the greatneBS at 
main, in having fonned so fair an order oat of Bensnalitj. 

The reaton of effects. — Sensuality and power- are the 
Honrce of aU our actions ; sensuality causes tiiose which 
are voluntary, power the involuntary. 

Prom sensaaJifcy men liave found and drawn excellent 
rules of policy, of morals, and of justice. 

But after all, this evil root of man, this figment/um malum, 
is only hidden, it is not removed, 

An men by nature hate each other. They have used 
sensuality as best they could to make it serve the publicweal, 
but this is only a feint, and a false image of charity, for 
at bottom it is but hate. 

To pity the unfortunate is not contrary to sensuality, 
rather is it easy to render this evidence of friendship, and 
to gain the reputation of a tender heart, without giving. 

The people have very sound opinions, for instance : 

1. In having preferred diversion and huuting to poetry. 
The half educated deride this, and are triumphant over the 
folly of the world, but the people are right by a reason 
which the others do not understand. 

2. In distinguishing men by outward marks, as birth oi 
wealth. The world is again triumphant in showing how un- 
reasonable this is, yet it is thorot^hly reasonable. SavE^s 
laugh at an infant king, 

3. In taking oSeuce at a blow, or in desiring glory so 
strongly. 

But it is very desirable, on account of the otbw essential 
goods which are joined to it, and a man who has reoeived a 
blow without resenting it is oTerwhelpied with abuse uid 
indignity. 

4. In working for an uncertainty, in going on a sea 
voyage, in walking over a plank. 

Sound o^nione of the people. — Civil wars are the greatest 
of all evils. They are certain, if we try to reward desert. 
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for bJI will eay they deserve. The evil to fear from a fool 

who Bucceede b; right of birth, is neither ao great nor so 



Sound opiniont of the people. — To be well dressed is not 
altogether foolish, for it proves that a great number of 
people work for ns. It showa bj our hair, that we haTo a 
valet, a perfmner etc. by our band, our thread, our 
trimming, etc Nov it is not merely superficial nor simply 
outward show to have many arms at our disposal. 

The more arms we have the stronger we are. To be 
well dressed is to show o^r power. 

The reaion of effecte. — Continual alternation of pro and 

We haTO then Bhown that man is frivolous, by the 
estimation he haa of nou-esBentials. And all these opinions 
are destroyed. We have next shown that all these opinions 
were perfectly sound, and that thus ail these frivolities 
being well founded, the people is not so frivolous as is 
said. And thus we have destroyed the opinion which d^ 
stroyed that of the people. 

But we must now destroy this last proposition, and show 
that it remains always true that the people is frivolous, 
though its opinions are sound, because it does not feel the 
truth where it is, and placing it where it is not, its opinions 
are always very false and very unsoimd. 

The reason of effeeU.—it is, then, true to say that'all men 
are under an Ulusion, for even though the opinions of the 
people be sound, they are not so as they hold them, for 
diey think that truth is where it is not. Truth is indeed in 
their opiaiona, but not at the point where they imt^ine it. 

Thus, it is true that we should honour men of birth, but 
not because good birth is in itself an advantage, etc. 

The reason of effeete. — Gradation. The people honours 
persons of high birth. The half-educated despise them. 
saying that b&h is not a personal, but a chance advaut^;e. 
The educated honour them, not from the motives of the 
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peopld, but from anotlier motive. Devout persons of more 
zeal tlian kiiowle<^ despise them, in spite €& that coa- 
sideration which makes them hooonred hj the educated, 
because they judge by a new light arising from their piety. 
But true Christians honour them by a still higher light. 
So there is a succession of opinions for and against, accord- 
ing to the measure of our light. 

How rightly do men. distinguish by exterior rather than 
by interior qualitaes ! Wbich of us twain shall take the 
lead P Who will give place to the other P The least able? 
But I am as able as he is. We should have to fight about 
that. He has four footmen, and I have but one ; that is 
something which can be seen ; there is nothing to do but to 
count ; it is my place to yield, and I am & fool if I contest 
it. So by this means we remain at peace, the greatest of 
all blessings. 

Deference is shown by submitting to personal- incon- 
venience. This is apparently foolish but really just, for it 
is to say, " I would certainly put myself to inconvenience 
did you need it, since I do so when it can be of no service 
to you." £espect, moreover, is for the purpose of marking 
dktinctions of rank. fTow if it showed respect to be seated 
in an arm-chair, we should pay r^pect to every body, and 
thus no distinction would be made, but being pat to 
inconvenience we distinguish very well. 

TAe reason of effeeU. — We should keep our own secret 
thoughts, and judge of all by those, wlule speaking like 
every one else. 

King and Tyrant. — ^1 too will have my secret thoughts. 

I will take care on every journey- 
Tie reason of effecU. — Epictetus. Those who say " Tou 

have a headache," this is not the same thing. We are 

assured of health, and not of justice, and indeed his own 

was foUy. 
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Tert he believed it demoaBtrable when he said, "it is 
either in our power or it ia not." 

Bat he did not see that it ie not in our power to regulate 
the heart, and he waa wrong to draw this condiiEdon from 
the fact that some were Cimetians. 

The reason of effect*. — It ia owing to the weakneas of man 
that 80 man^ things are eat«emed beautiful, as to be well 
skilled in playing the lute. 

It ia ouij an evil because of our weakness. 



ca.t:«i=,G0Ogle 



THE WEAKNESS UNREST AND 
DEFECTS OF MAN. 

rHE Misery of Man. — ^We eare aothing for the present. 
We anticipate the future as too slow in coming, as if 
we could make it move faster ; or we call haclc the paat, to 
atop its rapid flight. So imprudent are we that we wander 
through the times in which we have no part, unthinking 
of that which alone is ours ; so frivolous are we that we 
dream of the days which are not, and pass \>j without re< 
flection those which alone exist. For the present generally 
gives as pain; we conceal it from our sight because it 
afSicts us, and if it be pleasant we regret to see it vanish 
away. We endeavour to sustain the present by the future, 
and think of arranging things not in our power, for a time 
at which we have no certainty of arriving. 

If we examine our thoughts, we shall find them always 
occupied with the past or the future. We scarcely think 
of the present, and if we do so, it is only that we may 
borrow light from it to direct the fntiire. The present is 
never our end; the past and the present are our means, 
the future alone ia our end. Thus we never live, but hope 
to live, and while we always lay ourselves out to he happy, 
it is inevitable that we can never be so. 

' We are so unhappy that we cannot take pleasure in a 
thing save on condition of being troubled if it turn out ill, 
as a thousand things may do, and do every hour.\ He who 
should find the secret of rejoicing in good without being 
troubled at its contrary evil, would have hit the mark. It 
U perpetual motion. 
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Our natore exists bj motion ; Refect rest is death. 

When we &re well we wonder how we should get on if we 
were aick, bat when sickneea cornea we take onr medicine 
cheMfully, into that the evil resolves itself. We have no 
longer those passions and that desire for amusement and 
gadding abroad, which were ours in health, but are now 
incompatible with the necesgiti^ of our disease. So then 
nature gives us passions and desires in accordance with the 
immediate situation. Kothingtroublesusbutfearsinhicli 
we, and not nature, make for ourselves, because fear adds 
to the condition in which we are the passions of the 
condition in which we are not. 

/ Since nature makes us always unhappy in every condition, 
our desires paint for us a happy condition, joimng to that 
in which we are, the pleasures of the condition in which 
we are not, and were we to gain these pleasures we should 
not therefore be happy, because we should have other 
desires conformable to this new estatey 

We must particularize this graieral propositioix. . . 

What difEerence in point of obedience is. there between a 
soldier and a Carthusian ? For both are alike under rule 
and dependent, both engaged in equally irksome labours. 
But the soldier always hopes to bear rule, and though he 

never does so, for even captains and princes are always 
slaves and dependents, he ever hopes and ever works to 
attain mastery, whereas the Carthusian makes a vow never 
to be aught else than dependent. Thus they do not difEer in 
their perpetual servitude, which is the same always for both, 
but in the hope which one always has, the other never. 

The example of Alexander's chastity has not made so 
many continent as that of his drunkenness has made in- 
temperate. It is not shameful to be less virtuous than he, 
and it seems excusable to he no more vicious. We do not 
think ourselves wholly partakers in the vices of ordinaiy 
men, when we see that we share those of the great, not 
considering that In such matters the great are but ordinaiy 
naen. We hold on to them by the same end by which they 
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hold on to the people, for at whatsoever height thej be, 
they are jet united at some point to the lowest of mankind. 
They are not suspended in the air, abstracted from onr 
society. No, doubly no ; if they are greater than we, it is 
because their heads are h^her ; but their feet are as low 
as oura. There all are on the same level, resting on the 
same earth, and by the lower extremity are as low as W6 
are, as the meanest men, as children, and the brutes. 

Oreat men and little have the same accidents, the same 
\XtemperB, the same paaaions, but one is on the fdloe of the 
'^ wheel, the other near the axle, and so less agitated by the 
same revolutiona. 

Would he who had enjoyed the friendship of the King of 
England, the King of Poland, and the Queen of Sweden 
have thought he should come to want, and need a retreat or 
shelter in the world P 

Man is full of wants, and cai:«a only for those who can 
satisfy them all. " Such an one is a good mathematician," 
it is said. But I have nothing to do with mathematics, 
he would take me for a proposition. "Thie other is a 
good soldier." He would treat me as a besieged city. I 
need then an honourable man who can lend himself gene- 
rally to all my wants. 

Men say that edipaes presage misfortune, because mis- 
fortunes are common, so that as evil often happens the^ 
often divine it; where^ to say that they presage happi- 
ness would often prove false. They attribute happiness 
only to rare planetary conjunctions, and thus tbey seldom 
fail in their diTination. 

We are fools if we rest content with the society' of those 
like ourselves ; miserable as we are, powerless as we are, 
they will not aid ns, we shall die alone. We ought tiiere- 
fore to act as though we were alone, and should we in that 
case build superb mansions, etc. ? We should search for 
truth unhesitatingly, and if we refuse it, we show t^t 
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we value tlie eBteem of men more than the eeorcli for 
truth. 

The Lut act is trt^c, how pleasantly soever the plaj may 
have mn through the others. At the end a little e^iih is 
flung on our head, and all is over for erer. 

I feel that I might not have heen, for the 'I' coneista 
in my thought ; therefore I, who think, had not been had 
my mother been killed before I had life. So I am not 
a neoessary being. Neither am I eternal nor infinite, but 
I see plamly there is in nature a necessary being, eternal 
Mid infinite. 

Ax duchies, Mngships, and magistracies are real and 
necessary, because power rules all, these exist every where 
and always. But since it is only caprice which makes one 
or another duke or king, the rule is not constant, and may 
vWy, etc. 

Cromwell waa about to ravage the whole of Christendom, 
the royal family had been brought to nought, aud his own 
dynasty for ever established, but for a little grain of sand 
in his bladder. Borne herself b^an to tremble under 
him, but Haa scrap of gravel having got there, he dies, his 
family falls from power, peace is established, and the king 



Sceptician. — ExoeeeiTe or deficient mental powers are 
alike aocosed of madness. Nothing is good bat medio- 
crity. The majority has settled that, and assaila whoever 
escapes it, no mutter by which extreme. I make no objec- 
tion, would willingly consent to be in the mean, and I 
refuse to be placed at the lower end, not because it is low, 
but because it is an extreme, for I would equally refuse to 
be placed at the top. To leave the mean is te leave hu- 
manity. The greatness of the human soul consists in 
knowing how to keep the mean. So little is it the caae 
th&t greatness oonaiats in leaving it, t^t it lies in not 
leaving it. 
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Discourees on humility give occasion for pride to the 
boastful, and for humility to the humble. Those on Bcepti- 
cism give occasion for b^evers to affirm. Few men apeak 
humblj of humility, chastely of chastity, few of Bcepti- 
ciem doubtingly. We are but falsehood, duplidty and 
contradiction, UBing even to oorselvos concealment and 
guile. 

There are Ticee which only taie hold of as by meaaiB of 
others, and these, like branches, fall with the removal of 
the trunk. 

For we must not mistake oorselves, we have as much 
that is automatic in us as intellectual, and hence it cornea 
that the instrument by which persuasion is brought about 
is not demonstration alone. How few things are demon- 
strated! Proofs can only coavince the mind; custom makee 
our strongest proofs and those which we hold most firmly, 
it sways the automaton, which draws the unconficious in- 
tdlect after it. Who has demonstrated that there will be 
a to-morrow, or that we shall die ; yet what is more uni- 
versally beheved ? It is then custom that conrinceB ns of 
it, custom that makes so many men ChristianB, custom that 
makes them Turks, heathen, artisans, soldiers, etc. Lastly, 
we must resort to custom when once the mind has seen 
where truth is, in wder to slake our thirst, and steep our- 
aelres in that belief, which escapes us at eveiy hour, for to 
have proofs always at hand were too onerous. We must 
acquire a more easy belief, that of custom, which without 
violence, without art, without Sirgument, causes our assent 
and inclines all our powers to this belief, bo that onr soul 
naturally falls into it. It is not enongh to beheve only by 
force of conviction if the automaton is inclined to believe 
the contrary. Both parts of ns then must be obliged to 
believe, the intellect by arguments which it Ib enough to 
have admitted once in our lives, the automaton by custom, 
and by not allowing it to incline in the oontraiy direction. 
Indina cor mewm, Deus. 

The intellect' believes naturaUy, and the wiQ loves nata- 
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Tally, BO tliat for lack of true objeota, tliey miut needs 
ibttach tbemaelTeB to the fabe. 

EtHU lioal dii, tcieate* botwm d malum. — Erery one 
plajB the god ,in judging whether anything be good or 
bad, and in being too niu(^ afOicted or rejoiced at cdrcnm- 



Even if people have no interest in what they say, it must 
not therefore be certainly concluded they are not lying, for 
there are are thoae who lie simply for lying's sake. 

Men are of necessity ao mad, that not to be mad were ' 
madness in another form. 

We cannot think of Plato and Aristotle, save in pro 
fessorial robes. They ware honest men like others, laugh' 
ing with their frienas, and when they amused themselves 
with writing the Lawt or the PoUiict, they did it as a 
pastime, 'niai. part of &.&t life was the least philosophic 
and the least serious; the most philosophic was to live 
simply and quietly. If they wrote on politics it was as 
though they were laying down rules for a madhouse, and 
if they made as though they were speaking of a great 
matter, it was because they knew that the madmen to 
whom they spoke fancied themaelvea kings and emperors. 
Tbej entered. into their views in order to make theu: folly 
•8 little hami^nl as poselbla 

The most important affair in life is the choice of a trade, 
yet chance deddee it. Custom makes men masons, soldiers, 
tilers. " He is a good tiler," aayi one, " and soldiers are 
fools." But others: " There is nothing great but war, all 
but soldiers are rogues." We choose our professions ac- 
cording as we hear this or that praised or deHpised in our 
cbildbood, for we naturally love truth and hate folly. 
These words more us, the only fault is in their application. 
So great is the force of custom that out of those who by 
nature are only men, are made all conditions of men. For 
Bome countries are full of masons, others of soldiers, eta 
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B'aiure is certainly not so snifoTm. Custom th^i pro- 
duces this effect and gains ascendency over nature, yet 

sometimes nature gets the upper hand, and obliges man to 
act by instinct in spite of all castom, whether good or bad. 

i tilers and of all callings, except in 



We never teach men to be gentlemen, but we teach 
them everything else, and they never pique themselves so 
much on all the rest as on knowii^ how to be gentlemen. 
They pique themselves only on knowing the one thing 
they have not learnt. 

People should not be able to say of a man, he is a 
mathematician, or a preacher, or eloquent, bnt he ia a 
gentleman ; that universal quality alone pleases me. — 
When you tiiink of a man's book as soon as you see him- 
self, it is a bad sign. I would rather that none of bis 
qualities should be recognised till yon meet them, or have 
occasion to avail yourself of them. Nequidnimisitoiieax 
some one quality gain the mastery and stamp the num. 
Xiet not people think of him as an orator, unless oratory be 
in question, then let them tliink of it. 

ISo man passes in the world as an expert in verse unless 
he hang out the sign of a poet, a mathcanatician, etc. But 
people who are generally accomplished need no sign and 
scarce recognise any difference between the trade of a poet 
and that of an embroiderer. 

People of general accomplishment are not caUed poets or 
georaetriciana, etc., though they are bo, and judges of all 
these. Tou do not guess what they are. When they 
enter a society they join in the general oonveraation. They 
do not exhibit one quality ratJier than another, except 
when they have to make uee of it. Then we remember 
it, for it is natural to such oharacters that ire do not 
say of them that they are fine speakers when it is not a 
questi(Mi of oratory, and that we give them the praise of 
eloquence if occasion call for it. 
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Ife is false praise then to say of a. man aa soon as he 
enters a society that he is a clever poet, &nd it is a ba4 
sign when a man ia never c&Ued on to give hia opinion on 
such a subject aa verae. 

JnonufaTtoy.— Things have different qnalitiea, and the 
Boul different inclinations j for nothing ie simple whioli 
preaents itself to the soul, and the aool never presents 
itaelf simply to any subject. Hence it comea that men 
laugh and weep at the same thing. 

Greatness of eatablishment, respect for establishment. 

The pleasure of the great is to be able to make people 
hapiT^. 

Ilie property of riches is to be given liberally. 

The property of each thing should be sought out. The 
property of power ia to protect. 

Saint Augustine saw that we labour for an uncertainty, 
at sea, in a battle, etc ; he did not see the doctrine of 
chances, which demonstrates thatwe must do so. M<»itaigne . _ 
saw that we are disgusted at a distorted mind, and that '~ 
custom can do all things, but he did not see the reason of 
that effect. 

AH these men saw the effects, but did not aee the causes; '/" 
in relation to those who have diacovered the causes they 
ore OS those who have only eyea are in r^ord to those who 
who have intellect. For the effects are as it were sensible, ■ 
and the causes are visible only to the inteUect. And though 
these effects too are apprehended through reason, yet is it 
in relation to the reason which apprehends causes, as the 
bodily senses are to the intellect. 

Suppose ft man puts himself at a window to see the 
passers by. If I pass I cannot aay that he stood there to 
see me, for he does not think of me in particular. ^Nor 
does any one who loves another on account of beauty really 
bre that person, for the smaU-pox, which kills beauty with- 
oit kJlling the person, will cause the loss of love. Kor 
does one who loves me for my judgment, my memory, love 
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me, myself, for I may lose tlioae qualities without losing 
mj idfflitity. Where then is this ' I ' if it reside not in the 
body nor in tlie bouI, and how love the body or the sonl, 
except for the qualities which do not make ' m«,' since they 
ai-e perishableP For it is not possible and it would be un- 
just to love the soul of -a person in the abstract, and what- 
ever qoalitieB might be therein. So then we do not love a 
person, but only qualities. We should not then sneer at 
those who are honoured on account of rank and office, for 
f^wejave no one save for borrowed qualities., 

Time lieals all pain and misunderstanding ^ because we 
change and ore no longer the same persons. Neither the 
offender nor the offended are any more themselves. It is like 
a nation which we have angered and meet again after two 
generations. They are Frenchmen still, but not the same. 

Inconstancy and singularity. — To hve only by labour, and 
to reign over the most powerful state in the world, are very 
opposite things. They ore united in t^e person of the 
grand Sultan <rf the Turia. 

It pleases us to say 'Prince' to a king, because it lessens 
Ilia quality. 

Epigramt of Martiai. — Men like m&Iioe, but not'^gainsl 
one-eyed men, nor against the unfortunate, but agaibst the 
fortunate and prond. Those who think otherwise uiake a 
mistake. 

For sensuality is the source of all our movement^ and 
humanily, etc. 

We must please those whose feelings are humane Wnd 
tender. \ 

That eiHgram about the two one-eyed people is valuelbss, 
(or it brings them no consolation, and only gives a pdint 
to the author's glory. All that is merely for the sake V>f 
the author is valueless. Ainhiiwta reeid«t omamenia, V 

I put it down as a (act that if all men knew what ea<^ 
said of the other, there would not be &iur friends in tkto 
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world. Thifi is evideat from the quarrek whieh aiiae from 
indiscreet reports made from time to time. 

Those who are always hopeful in adTersity, and rejoice 
in good luck, are suspected of heing glad of f^ure should 
they not be correspondingly depressed under bad luck ; 
tbey are delighted to find pretests for hoping, in order to 
show that they are interested, and to hide by the joy th^ 
pretend to feel that which they really feel at the ill success 
of the affair. 

Malignity when it has reason <nd its side becomes proud, 
and displays reason in all its splendour. 

li austerity or a rigid choice have not found the tmt 
good, and we must needs return to follow nature, it becomet 
proud by reason of this return. 

A maker of epigrams, — a bad man. 

Do you wish men to believe good (rf you? Then say 
none. 

We ought to be much obliged to those who tell us of 
our faults, for they mortify us, they teach us we hare been 
despised, they do not prevent our being so in the future, 
for we have many other faults which are despicable. They 
prepare for ua the exercise of correction, and freedom from 
a&bult. 

If we would reprove with success, and show another his ) 
mistake, we must see from what side he views the matter, I 
for on that side it is generally true, and admitting that ! 
truth, show him the aide on which it is false. He will be 
satisfied, for he will see that he was not mistaken, only 
that he did not see all sides. Now, no one is vexed at not 
seeing every thing. But we do not like to be mistaken, 
and that perhaps arises from the fact that man by nature 
cannot see everything, and that by nature he cannot be 
mistaken in the side he looks at, since what we apprehend 
by onr senses is always true. 
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I passed a long time in the study of the abstract sriencea, 
and was much discoaraged at finding how few were my 
fellow-studeats. When I began the study of man I Bair 
Uiat these abstract sciences were not fit for him, and that 
I was wandering more from my tnie state in investigating 
them, than others in ignoring them. I forgave their scanty 
knowledge. But I thought at least to find many fellow- 
Btudents in the study of man, and that this was the real 
study which befits us. I was deceived, for there are still 
fewer than those who study mathematics. It is only for 
want of knowing how to pursue this stady that we seek 
others. But is it not that even here is not the knowledge 
that man should have, and that it is better for him to be 
ignorant of himself in order to be happy F 

The VanitAf of Knowledge.— 'Yh.a knowledge of external 
things will not console me for my ignorance of ethics in 
time of affliction, but the science of morals will always oon- 
sole me for my ignorance of external knowledge. 

'I ^There are plants on the earth, we see them, but they 
could not be seen from the moon. On these plants are 
hairs, and in these hairs tiny animals, but beyond that, 
nothing more. 0, presumption! Compound bodies are 
made up of elemento, but not the elementary bodies them- 
selv^. presumption ! Here is a fine distinction. We 
must not assert the existence of what we cannot see, wo 
must then say what others say, but not thiQk with them. 

1 The world's judgment is right, for it is in that condition 
of natural ignorance which is man's best wisdom. The 
soiencdB have two extremes which meet. The first is that 
pure natural ignorance in which every man ie bom. The 
other extreme is that reached by great minds, who, having 
run through all that men can know, find that they know 
. nothing, and ^ain come round to the same ignorance from 
- which they started ; bat this is a learned ignorance, con- 
sdouB of itself. Those between the two, who have left 
their natural ignorance and not been able to reach the 
.other, have some tinotore <^ thu two knowledge, and 
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asanme to be wise. These trouble the world, and ju^e i 
all things falselj. The people and the viae make up the 
world; these desfdse it, and are deapised; tkej judge til 
of ail things and the vorld rightlj JTidges of them. } 

Natnre has made all her tratha self-contained. Our art 
encloaea them one within another, but that is not according 
to nature. Each holds its own place. 

Sfongia loUe. — ^When we see the eame effect inrariablj 
recur we conclude there is in it a natural necessity, as that 
there will be a to-morrow, etc. But nature often gives us 
the lie, and will not subject herself to her own roles. 

Nature always begins the same things ^ain, years, days, 
and hours, and in lite manner spaces and numberB follow 
each other, end without end. So is made a sort of infinity 
and eternity, not that any thing of these is infinite and 
eternal, but these finite entities are infinitely multiplied. 

Thus as it seems to me the number which multiplies 
them alone is infinite. 

Nature imitates herself. A seed sown in good ground 
brings forth fruit. A principle cast into a good mind 
brings forth fruit. 

Numbers imitate space, which is of an wholly different 
nature. 

All is made and guided by one and the same master, 
root, branch and fruits ; principles and consequences. 

Nature works by progress, itus et redUvg. It goes and 
returns, then it goes further, then twice as much back- 
wards, then more forward than ever, etc. 

So it is with the tide of the sea, and so apparently with 
the coui^e of the sun. 



that he is all to alL We ought not to judge of nature by 
onrselTes, but by it. 
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Self is hateful You Miton, conceal self, but do not 
thereby da&ittKj it, therefore yoa are still hateful. 

— ^Not BO, for in acting ob we do, to oblige ererj body, 
we give no reason for hating ns. — Tme, if we only bated 
in self the vexation whiah it ca-uaea us. 

But if I hate it becauae it is unjust, and becaune it 
makes itself the centre of all, I shall always hate it. 

In one word Self baa two qualities, it is nnjuet in its 
essence because it makes it^ielf the centre of all, it is in- 
convenient to othei^, in that it would bring them into sub- 
jection, for each ' I ' is the enemy, and would fain be the ' 
tyrant of all others. You take away the inconvenience, 
but not the injustice, and thus you do not render it love- 
able to . those who hate iniustioe ; you render it -loveable 
only Jo the unjust, who find in it an enemy no longer. 
Thus you remain unjust and can please none but the 
unjust. 

Of Self-love. — The nature of self-love ami of this human 
' I^ is to love self only, and consider self only. But what 
can it do? It cannot prevent the object it loves from 
being full of faults and miseries ; man would fain be great 
and sees that he is little, would fajn be happy, and sees 
that he is miserable, would fain be perfect, and sees that 
he is full of imperfections, would fam be the object of the 
love and esteem of men, and sees that his faults merit 
only their aversion and contempt. The embarrassment 
wherein he finds himself produces in hint the most unjust 
Mid criminal passion imaginable, for he conceives a mortal 
hatred against that truth which blames him and convinces 
him of Ms faults. Desiring to annihilate it, yet unable to 
destroy it in its essence, he destroys it aa much as he can 
in his oihi knowledge, and in that of others ; that is to say. 
he devotes all his care to the concealment of his faults, 
both from others and from himself, and he can neither 
bear that others should show them to him, nor that they 
shoiild see them. 

t It is no doubt an evil to be full of faults, but it is a 
greater evil to be full of them, yet unwilling to recognise 
tiiem, because that is to add Uie further fault of a volun- 
tary illusion. We do not like others to deceive us, we do not 
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thiok it just in tliem to require more esteem from ns thim 
thej deeerre; it is therefore unjust that -we should deceive 
them, desiring more esteem from them than we deserve./" 

Thus if they discover no more imperfections and vices 
in us than we really have, it is plain they do us no wrong, 
since it is not they who cause them ; but rather th^ do us 
a service, since they help ua to deliver ourselves from an 
evil, the ignorance of these imperfections. We ought not 
to be troubled that they know our faults and despise us, 
sdnce it is but just they should know us as we aire, and 
despise as if we are despicable. 

Such are the sentimenta which would arise in a heart fall 
of equity and justioe. What should we say then of our 
own het^, fin^g in it an wholly contrary disposition ? 
For is it not true that we hate tram, and those who tell it 
us, and that we would wish them to have an erroneously 
favourable opinion of us, and to esteem us other than iiideed 

One proof of this fills me with dismay. The Oatiiolic 
religion does not oblige us to tell out our sins indisorimi- 
nat^y to all, it aUows us to remain hidden from men in 
genenl, but she excepts one alone, to whom she commandt 
us to open the very d^ths of onr heart, and to show our- 
selves to him as we are. There is but this one man in ths 
world whom she orders us to undeceive ; she binds hjin to 
an inviolable secrecy, so that this knowledge is to >iim 
as though it were not. We can imagine nothing; more 
charitable and more tender. Tet such is the corruption of 
mm, that he finds even this law harsh, and it is one of the 
main reasons which baa set a lai^ portion of Europe in 
revolt gainst the Church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the human heart which 
finds it bard to be obliged to do in regard to one man what 
in some degree it were just to do to all men. For is it just 
that we should deceive them F 

There are different degrees in this dislike to the truth, ' 
but it may be said that all have it in some degree, for it is 
ioseparable from self-love. This false delicacy causes those 
wfao must needs reprove others to choose so many windings / 
and modifications in order to avoid shocking titem. They / 
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mtiBt needs leaBen oiir fenltB, geem to exense them, mil 
praises with tlieir blame, give evidences of affection and 
esteem. Yet this medicine ia always bitter to self-love, 
which takes as little as it can, always with disguBt, often 
with a secret ai^r gainst those irho administer it. | 

I Hence it happens, that if any desire our lore, thej aroid 
doing UH a service which they know to be dis^reeable; 
they treat us as we would wish to be treated : we hate the 
truth, and they hide it from us ; we wiah to be flattered, 
they flatter ^3S■, we love to be deceived, they deceive us.} 

Thus each degree of good fortune which rais^ us in the 
world removes us further from truth, because we fear most 
to wound those whose affection is most useful, and whose 
dislike is most dangerous. A prince may be the by- word 
of all Europe, yet he alone know nothing of it. I am not 
surprised; to speak the truth is useful to whom it is 
spoken, but disadrantogeons to those who speak it, since 
it makes them hated. How those who live with princes 
love their own interests more than that of the prince they 
serve, and thus they take care not to beneflt him so as to 
do themselves a disservice. 

I This misfoitone is, no doubt, greater and more common 
is the higher classes, but lesser men are not exempt from 
it, since &ere is always an interest in making men love us. 
Ihos human life is but a perpetual illusion, an interchange 
of deceit and flattery. Ko one speaks of U9 in our presence 
as in our absence. The society of men is founded on this 
universal deceit : few friendslups would last if every man 
knew what his friend said of him behind his back, tiiongh 
he then spoke in sincerity and without passion. 

Man is then only disguise, falsehood, and hypocrisy, 
both in himself and with regard to others. He will not be 
told the truth, he avoids telling it to others, and all these 
tendencies, so ias removed &onL justice and reason, have 
their natural roots in his heart. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND PART. 



TO speak of those who liave treated of this subject. 
I wonder at the boldness with which these persons 
undertake to speak of God, in addreasiug their words to 
the irreligious. Their first chapter is to prove Dirinity by 
the works of nature. I should not be astonished at their 
undertaking if they addressed their argument to the faith- 
ful, for it is certain that those who have a hvelj faith in 
theic^eart see at once that all thateiists is none other 
than the work of the God whom they adore. But for those 
in whom this light is extingfuished, and in whom we desire 
to revive it, men destitute of faith and grace who, seeking 
with all their %ht whatever they see in nature to lead 
them to this knowledge, find only clouds and darkness, — 
to tell them they need only look at the smallest things 
wMoh surround tiiem in order to see God unveiled, to give 
them as the sole proof of this great and important subject, 
the course of the moon and planets, and to say that with 
such an ai^ument we have accomplished the proof j is to 
^ve them ground for belief that the proofs of our Religion 
are very feeble. Indeed I see by reason and experience 
that nothii^ is more fitted to excite contempt. 

ITot after this fashion speaks the Scripture, which knows 
better than we the thir^ of God. It says, on the contrary, 
.that God is a God who hides himself, and that since nature 
became cormpt, he has left men in a blindness from which 
they can only escape by Jesus Cbrist, and except throtigh 
hijn we are cut ofE from all communication with God. 
Svmo novU PatreTn, nwt Fitiut, el cui vohterit FUiut r«- 
velare. 
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This is what Scripture mdicat^flirlien it aajs in so monj 
places that those who seek God find him. It is not of a 
light like the sun at noonday that thej thus speak. No 
one says that those who seek the sun at noonday, or water 
in the sua shall find them, and thus it follows that the 
evidence for Ood is not of that kind. Therefore it says to 
«B elsewhere : Vere tu es Deus abseondUus. 

The metaphysical proofs of Qod are so apart from man's 
reason, and so complicated that they are hut little striking, 
and if they are of use to any, it is only during the moment 
that the demonatratjon ia before them, but an hour after- 
wards they fear they have been mistaken. 

Qaod cwiosUate cognoverini, euperbia amigeruni. 

Such is the outcome of the knowledge of God gained 
without Jesus Christ, for this is to commonicate witibout a 
mediator with the God whom they have known without a 
mediator. 

Instead of which tliose who have known God by a 
mediator know their own wretchedness. 

Ijesus Christ is the goal of all, and the centre to which 
all tends. Who knows him knows the reason of all thinge.\ 

Those who go astray only do bo from failing to see one 
of these two things. It is then possible to know God 
without knowing our wretchedness, and to know our 
wretchedness without knowing God ; but we cannot know 
Jesus Christ without knowing at the same time God and 
our wretchedness. 

Therefore I do not here undertake to prove by natural 
reasons either the existence of G«d or the Trinity, or the 
immortality of the soul, nor anything of that sort, not only 
because I do not feel myself strong enough to find in nattire 
proofs to convince hardened atheists, but also, because this 
knowledge without Jesus Christ is useless and barren. 
Though a man should be persuaded that the proportions 
of numbers are immaterial truths, eternal, and dependent 
on a first truth in whom they subsist, and who is called 
God, I should not consider him far advanced towards hia 
salvation. 
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The Ood of Ohristians ia not a. Ood who is euupl; the 
author of mathematical truths, or of the order of the 
elementa, as is the god of the heathen and of Epicureaas. 
Nor ia he merely a God who proTidentially diBpoaes the life 
and fortunes of men, to crown hie worshippers with length 
of happy years. Sach was the portion of the Jews. But 
the Qod of Ahraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, 
the God of Christiana, is a God of love and consolation, a 
God who fiUa the souls and hearts of his own, a God who 
mokes them feel their inward wretchedness, and his infinite 
mercy, who unites himself to their inmost spirit, filling it 
with humility and joy, with confidence and love, r^Ldering 
them incapable of any end other than himself. 

All who seek God apart from Jesns Christ, and who rest 
in nature, either find no light to satis^ them, or form for 
themBelves a means of lowing God and serving him 
without a mediator. Thus they fall either into athei sm, or 
into deism, two things which the Christian religion almrat 
eqtially abhors. 

The God of Christians is a God who makes the soul 
- perceive that he is her only good, that her only rest is in 
him, her only joy in loving him ; who makes her at the 
' same time abhor the obstacles which withhold her fiom 
loving himwith all her strength. Her two hindrances, seU- 
love and lust, are insupportable to her. This God makes 
her perceive that the root of self-love destroys her, and 
that lie alone can heaL 

The knowledge of God without that of our wretchedness 
creates pride. The knowledge of our wretcbedaess without 
that of God creates despair. The knowledge of Jesus Christ 
is the middle way, because in him we find both God and 
ouj wretchedoesB. 
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OF THE NEED OF SEEKING TRUTH, 



- ^ECONS FaH. That mea without faith cannot kwrw the 
»3 true good, nor justice. 

[AH men seek happiness. To this there is no exception, 
what different meana aqever they employ, all tend to 
tluB goal The reason that some men go to the waxe and 
<nDerB avoid them is but the aame desire attended in each 
with different views. Our will makes no steps but towards 
this object. This is the motive of every action of every 
man, even of him who hangs himself. 

And yet after so many years, no one without faith has 
arrived' at the point to which all eyes are turned. | All 
compIaiB7 'princes and subjects, nobles and commons, old 
and young, strong and weak, learned and ignorant, sound 
and sick, i of all countries, all times, all ages, and all 
conditions. 

A trial, so long, so constant and so imiform, should 
s^irely convince as of our inability to arrive at good by onr 
own stjcitgth, but example teachee us but little. No ' 
resemUu^ is so exact but that there ia some slight diSe- 
renee,^^K,4ience we expect that our endeavour will not be 
foiled^Q'this occasion as before. Thus while the present 
never sajSsfiea, experience deceives us, and from misfortune 
to misfortune leads us on to death, eternal orown of 



This desire, and this we^lmess cry aloud to us that there 
w«B once in man a true happiness, of which there now 
remains to him but the mark and the empty trace, which 
he vainly tries to fill from all that surrounds him, seeking 
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from things absent the succour he finds not in things 
present ; and these are all inadeqtiate, because this infinite . 
Toid con oulj be filled by an infinite and immutable object, 
that is to say, onlj by Grod himself. 

He only is our true good, and since we have left him-, it 
is strange that there is nothing in nature which has not 
served to take his place ; neither the. BtarB, nor heaven, 
earth, the elements, plants, cabbages, leeksj animals, 
insects, calves, serpents, fever, pestil^ice, war, famine, 
vices, adultery, incest. And since he has lost the true 
good, all thingB can equally appear good to him, even his 
own destruction, though so contrary to Ood, to reason, and 
to the whole aottree of nature. 

Borne seek good in authorily, others in- research and 
knowledge, others in pleasure. Others, who indeed are 
nearer the truth, have considered it necessary that the . 
universal good which all men dcEiire should not conaiBt in - 
any of those particular matters which can only be poseeaSfV 
by one, and which if once shared, afflict their posseeeot 
more by the want of what he has not, than they gladden 
f him by the joy of what he ha^. They have apprehended 
tha^ the true- good should be such as all may possess, at 
OQce, witliout diminution, and without envy, and that 
which none can lose against his wiU, And their reason is 
that this desire being natural to man, since it exists neoes 
aarily in all, and that i^ must have it, they conclude from 
it . . . 

I Infinite, nothing. — The soul of man is cast into the body,' 
in which it finds number, time, dimension; it reasons 

\ thereon, and calls this nature or necessity, and cannot 

t believe aaght else. 

I Unity joined to infinity increases it not, any more than a 

i foot measure added to infinite space. The finite is annihi- 

i lated in presence of the infinite and becomes simply 
noi^ht. Thus our intellect before Ood, thus our justice 

' before the divine justice. There is not so great a dispro- 
portion between our justice and that of God, as between 

! unity and infinity. 

The justice of God must be as vast as his mercy, but 
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juBtice towards the reprobate is less vast, and should be 
lass amaziog than mercy towards the elect. 

We know that there is an infinite, but are ignor&nt ot 
its nature. As we know it to be false that numbers are 
finite, it must therefore be true that there is an infinity in 
number, but what this is we know not. It can neither be 
odd nor eren, for the addition of an imit can make no chsnge 
in the nature of number ; yet it is a number, and every 
number is either odd or even, at least this is Understood 
of every finite number. 

Thus we may well know that there is u God, without 
knowii^ what he is. 

We Imow then the e^tence and the nature of the finite 
because we also are finite and have dimension. 

Wfl know the existence of the infinite) and are ignonmt 
of its nature, because it lias dimension like ua, but not 
limits like ub. But W€ kno^ neither the existence nor the 
nature of God, because he hasneither dimension nor limits. 

But by faith we know his existence, by glory we shall 
know his nature. Tfow I have aljKady shown that we can 
know well the existence of & thing without knowing its 
nature. 

Let us now speak according to the light of Bftture, 
/^ I If there be a God, he is infinitely inconlpreheilsiblei since 
havii^ neither parts nor limits he has no relation to Us. 
We are then incapable of knowing either what he is of if 
he is. ' This being so, who will dare to undertake the solu- 
tion of the question ? Not we, who have no relation to him. | 
I Wbo th^L will blame Christians for not being able to 
" give a reason for their faith ; those who profess a religion 
for which they cannot give a reason P They declare in 
putting it forth to the world that it is a foolishnesB, 
etuUitiam, and then you complain that they do not prove 
it. Were they to prove it th€y would not keep Uieir word, 
it is in lacking proof that they are not lacking in sense. — 
Yes, but although this excuses those who offer it as such, 
and takes away from them the blame of putting it 'forth 
without reason, it does not excuse those who reccdve it. — ' 
Let us then examine this point, and say, " God is, or he is 
not." But to which side shall we incline ? Eeason can 
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determine nothiog about it. There is sa infinite gulf fixed 
between qb. A game is playing at the extremity of this 
infinite distance in which heads or tails may turn up. 
What will yoTi wt^er?. There is no reason for backing 
either one or the other, you cannot reasonably ai^e in 
favour of either/ ■ , 

I>o not then accuse of error those who have already 
chosen, for you know nothing abont it. — No, but I blame 
them for having made, not this choice, but a choice, for 
a^ain both the man who calls ' heads ' and hie adversary 
, are equally to blame, they are both in the wrong ; the true 
course is not to wager at all. — ' Si> 

Yes, tut you must wager ; this depends not on ywii 
wilfyou are embarked in the affair. -Which will you 
choose? Let us see. Since you must choose, let us see 
which least iutereats you. You have two things to lose, 
truth and good, and two things to stake, your reason and 
your will, your knowledge and your happiness ; and your 
nature has two things to avoid, error and misery. Since 
you must needs choose, your reason is no more wounded 
in chooeing one than the other. Here is one point cleared 
up, but what of your happiness P Let us weigh the gain 
and the loss in choosing heads that G-od is. Let us weigh 
the two cases : if you gain, you gain all ; if you lose, you 
lose nothing. Wager tlien unhesitatingly that he is. — , 
You are right. Yes, I must wager, but I may stake too 
much. — Let ua see. Since there is on equal chance of gain 
and loss, if you had only to gain two lives for one, you 
might still wa^r. But were there three of them to gain, 
you would have to play, since needs must that you play, 
and you would be imprudent, since you must play, not to 
chance your life to gain three at a game where the chances 
of loss or gain are even. But there is an eternity of life 
and happiness. And that being so, were there an infinity 
of chances of which one only would be for you, you would 
still be right to stake one to win two, and you would act 
foolishly, being obl^ed to play, did you refuse to stake one 
life against three at a game in which out of an infinity of 
chances there be one for you, if there vrere an infinity of 
an infinitely happy life to win. But there is here an in- 
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finity of an mfiuitely happy life to win, a chance of gain 
against a finite number of ohancea of losH, and -what you 
stake ie finite ; tliat is decided. Wherever the infinite 
exists and there is not an infinity of chances of losa gainst 
that of gain, there is no room for heBitatioD, you must risk 
the whole. Thus when a man is forced to play he must 
renounce reason to keep life, rather than hazard it for in- 
finite gaijQ, which is aa likely to happen as the loss of 
nothingneBs. 

For it is of no avail to say it ie uncertain that we gain, 
and certain that we risk, and that the infinite distance be- 
tween the certainty of that which is staked and the uncer- 
tainty of what we shall gain, equals the finite good which 
is certainly staked against an uncertain infinite. This ie 
not BO. Every gambler stakes a certainty to gain an 
uncertainty, and yet he stakes a finite certainty against a 
finite uncertainty without &«ting unreasonably. It is false 
to eay there is infinite distance between the certain stake 
and the uncertain gain. There is in truth an infinity 
between the certainty of gain and the certainty of Iobb. But 
the uncertainty of gain is proportioned to the certainty of 
the stake, according to the proportion of chance of gain 
and loBB. and if therefore there are as many chances on one 
Bide aB on the other, the game is even. And thus the 
certainty of the venture is equal to the uncertainty of the 
winnings, so far is it from the truth that there is infinite 
distance between them. So that our argument is of infinite 
force, if we stake the finite in a game where th^re are equal 
chanceB of ^^ and Toss, and the infinite is the winuinga.~~ 
Thia is denionatrable, and if men are capahle oi any truths, 
this is one. 

I confeaa and admit it. Tet is there no means of seeing 
the handfl at the gameP — ^Yes, the Scripture and the 
rest, etc. ' 

— Wdl, but my hands are tied and my mouth ia ga^^ : 
I am forced to wager and am not free, none can reloiee me. 
but I am so made that I cannot believe. What then would 
you have me do ? 

True. But understand at least your incapaeity to believe, 
since your reason leads you to belief and yet yon c 
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believe. Labour then to convince jonraelf, not hj increase 
of the proofs of Qod, but br the diminutioQ of yonr paBeions. 
( Tou would fain arrive at faith, but know not the way ; yon ^^' 
would heal yourself of unbelief, and yon ask remodiee for 
it. Learn o£ those who have been bound as you are, but 
who now stake all that they poBsese ; these are they who 
know the way you would follow, who are cured of a disease 
of which you would be cured. Follow the way \sy which 
they began, by making believe that th^ believed, taking 
tbe holy water, having masses aaiA, etc Thus you will 
naturally be brought to believe, and will lose your acute- 
ness. — ^But that is just what I fear. — Why f -rf^t have yon 
to lose?/ 

Bnt fo show you that this ie the right way, this it ii 
that will lessen the paseioitB, which are your great obstacles, 
etc. — 

"What yon say comforts and delights me, etc— If my 
words please you, and seem to you cogent, know that they 
are those of one who has thrown himself on his knees 
before and after to pray that Being, infinite, and without 
parts, to whom he sulnnits all his own being, that yon 
also would submit to him all yonra, for your own good and 
for his glory, and that this strength may be in accord with 
this weakness. 

The end of this argutaent. — ^Now what evil will happen to 
yon in taking this side P You will be trustworthy, honour- 
able, humble, grateful, generous, friendly, sincere, and true. 
Li tmth yon will no longer have those poisoned pleasures, 
glory and luiury, bnt you will have other pleaaures. I tell 
you that you will gain in this life, at each step you make in 
this path you will see so much certainty of vain, so much 
nothmgneai^rwhatjou stake, thftt jpu wiffTaiow at last 
thifyoii havewagered-on a certa inty, an infimiy, for which 
joa have riske d nothing. 

ObjeetitM. — Those who hope for salvation are so far 
happy, but tbqy have as a counterpoise the fear of hell. 

Airnwer. — Who has most reason to fear hell, the msa 
vfao is in ignorance if there be a hell, and who is certain of 
damnation if there be j or he who is certainly convinoed. 
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that there is a hell, and has a hope of being eaved if 
there be ? 

" I TTOuld soon have given up pleasure," say they, " had 
I but faith," But I Bay to you, "you would soon have 
faith did you leave ofE your pleasures. Now it is for you 
to begin. If I could, I would give you faith. I -canuot do 
this, nor diecoTer therefore if what you say is true. But 
you can easily give up pleasure, and discover if what I saj 
ia true." 

ProbabUUies. — We must live differenUy in the world, 
according to these different suppositions : 

1. That we could always remain in it. 2. That it is 
certain we cannot remain here long, and uncertain if we 
shall remain here an hour. This last supposition is the 
case with lu, 

Instabilitg. — It is horrible to feel all that we possess 
slippiog away from us. 

By the law of probabilities yon are bound to take pains 
to seek the truth ; for if you die without adoring the true 
source of all things you are lost. " But," say you, " had 
he willed that I should adore him, he would have left me 
tokens of his wilL" He has done so, but you neglect them. 
Seek them then, it is well worth your while. 

Dungeon. — I admit that it is notneoeBsary to fathom the 
opinion of Copernicus, but this : 

It is all our life is worth to know if the soul be mortal or 
immortal. 

Fatdnatio nvigacitaUe. — In order that paRsion may do no 
hurt, we should act as though we had but a week to live. 

If we ought to give a week we ought to give our whole 
life. 

In short, what is it tou promise me if not t^i years of 
self-love spent in trying hard to please without sucoass, 
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besides the tronbles which are certain F For ten years is 
the probabilif^. 

Let us imagine a number of men in chains, all condemned 
to death, of vhom some are strangled every day in the 
sight of the others, while those who remain see their -own 
condition in that of their feUows, and wait their turn 
looldng at each other sorrowfully and without hope. This 
is an imE^ of the lot of miin. 

We must know ourselTCS, and if that does not serve to 
discover truth, it at least serves to regulate our lives, and 
there is nothii^ more just. 

There are but three classes of persons : those who having 
found God, senre him ; those who not having found faim,_J- 
dil^ently seek Mm ; those who not having found him, live / 
without seeking him. The first are happy and wise, the 
la«t are unhappy and fools, those between are unhappy, but 
they sxQ wise. 

It is certain that there is no good without the knowle<^ 
of Gh>d, that only as we approach him are we happy, and 
that the ultimate good is to know him certainly; that we 
are unhappy in proportion as we are removed from him, 
and that the greatest evO would be certainty of the 
opposite. 

The ordinary world has the power of not thinking about 
what it does not choose to think abont. " Do not reflect on 
those passages about the Messiah," said the Jew to his son. 
So our people often act. Thus false religions are preserved, 
and the true also, as regards many people. 

But there are those who have not thns the power of pre- 
venting thought, and who think the more the more we 
forbid them. These get rid of false religions, and of the 
true also, if they do not find solid reasons. 

If we ought to do nothing save on a certainty, we ought 
to do nothing for Religion, for this ia not certain. But how 
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much we do on an uncertainty, as sea voyages, battles I I 
say then if this be the case we ought to do nothing at all, 
for nothing is certain, and that there is more certainty in 
Beligion than that we shall see uiother day, for it is not 
certain that we shall see to-morrow, but it ia certainly 
possible that we shall not see it. We caimot say so much 
about Eehgion. It is not certain that it is, but who will 
dare to say that it is certainly possible that it is not P But 
when we work for to-morrow, therefore for the uncertain, 
we act reasonably. 

For we should work for the uncertain by the doctrine of 
chances already laid down. 

We know truth, not on^ by the reason, but also by the 
heart, and it is from this last that we know first principles ; 
and reason, which has nothing to do with it, tries in vain to 
combat them. The sceptics who desire truth alone labour 
in vain. We know that we do not dream, although it is 
impossible to prove it by reason, and this inability showa 
only the weaJiness of our reason, and not, as they declare, 
the general uncertainty of our knowledge. Por our know- 
ledge of first principles, as ^ace, time, motion, nvmher, is as 
distinct as any prineiple derived from reason. And reason 
must lean necessarily on this instinctive knowledge of the 
heart, and must found on it every process. We know 
instinctively that there are three dimensions in apace, and 
that numbers are infinite, and reason then shows that there 
are no two square numbers one of which is double of the 
other. We feel principles, 'we infer propositions, both with 
certainty, though by different ways. It is as useless and 
absurd for reason to demand from the heart proofs of first 
principles before it will admit them, as it would be for the 
heart to ask from reason a feeling of all the propositions 
demonstrated before accepting them. 

This inability should serve then only to humiliate reason, 
which would fain judge of all things, but not to shake our 
certainty, as if only reason were able to instruct us. Would 
to Qod, on the contrary, that we never needed reason, and 
that we knew every thing by instinct and feeling 1 But 
nature has denied us tliis advantage, and has ou the contrary 
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giTen ufl but little knowledge of tMs kmd, all the reet can 
be acquired by reason only. 
^Therefore thoae to whom God haa given Eeligion by an ^ 

iustiuctive feeling, are very blessed, and justly convinced. X_ 

But to those who have it not we can give it only by f 
reasoning, waiting for the time when 3od shall impress it 
on their hearts, without which faith is human only, and 
useless for salvation. / 

Those to whom Ood has given Eeligion by an instinctive (, 
feeling are very blessed, and quite convinced. But as for 
those who have it not, we can give it them only by reasoU' 
ing, vraitii^ for tho time when God himself shall impress it 
on their heart, without which faith is UBeless for salvation. 

Is then the soul too noble a subject for the feeble light 
of man ? Let us then abase the soul to matter, and see if 
she knows whereof ia made the very body which she 
animates, and those others which she contemplates and 
moves at her will. On this subject what have thoee great 
dogmatists known who are ^orant of nothing i 

Hwrum, eententiaram. 

This would no doubt sufSce if reason were reasonable. 
She is reasonable enough to admit that she has never foimd 
anything stable, but she does not yet despair of reaching 
it ; on ttie contrary, she ia as ardent as ever in the search, 
and is sure that she has in herself all the necessary powers 
for this conquest. 

We must therefore make 'an end, and after having 
examined these powers in their effects, rect^ise what they 
are in themselves, and see if reason has power and grasp 
capable of seizing the truth. 

The Preacher shows that man without (Jod is wholly 
ignorant, and subject to inevitable misery. For to will and 
to be powerless is to be miserable. Now he wills Iji be 
happy, and to be assured of some truth, yet he can neither 
know, nor not desire to know. He cannot even doubt. 

This is what I see and what troubles m& I look on all 
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sides, and see nothing but olisciiritT, nature oSers me 
nothing but matter for doubt and diequiet. Did I see 
nothing there which marked a Divinity I should decide not 
to believe in him. Did I aee every where the marks of a 
Creator, I should rest peacefully in faith. But seeing too 
much to deny, and too little to affirm, my state ia pitiful, 
and I have a hundred times -wished that if God upheld 
nature, he would mark the fact unequivocally, but tliat if 
the signs which she gives of a God are fallacious, she would 
wholly suppress them, that she would either say all or say 
nothing, that I might see what part I should take. While 
in my present state, ignorant of what I am, and ni what I 
oi^ht to do, I know neiiiher my condition nor my duly, my 
heart is wholly bent to know where is the true good in 
orders to follow it, nothing would seem to me too costly for 
eternity. 
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THE PHILOSOPHERS. 



THE principal arguments of the sceptics — to omit thoae 
of lesB importance — are that we have no certainty of 
the truth of these principles apart from faith ajid revelation, 
Bave so far as we naturally perceive them in ourselTes. 
Sow this natural perception is no convincing evidence of 
their truth, since, having no certainty apart from faith, 
whether man was created hya good God, by an evil demon, 
or by chance, it may he douhted whether these principles 
within UB are true or false or uncertain according to ouf 

And more than this ■■ That no one has any certaintv. 
apart from faith, whether he wake or sleep, seeing that m 
sleep we firmly believe we are awafce, we believe that we see 
space, figure, and motion, we are aware of the lapse and 
measure of time ; in a word we act as though we were 
awake. So that half of our life being passed in sleep, we 
have by our own avowal, no idea of truth, whatever we 
may suppose. Since then all our sentiments are illusions, 
who can tell but that the other half of life wherein we 
fancy ourselves awake be not another sleep somewhat* 
difEerent from the former, from which we wake when we 
fancy ourselves asleep ? 

And who doubts that if we dreamt in company, and if 
by chance men's dreams agreed, which is common enough, 
and if we were always alone when awake, we should believe 
that the conditions were reversed ? In a word, as we often 
dream that we dream., and heap vision upon vision, it may 
well be that this life itself is but a dream, on which the 
others are grafted, froni which w^ wake at death ; having 
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in our lifetime aa few principles of what is good and trne, 
as during natural sleep, the different thoughts which 
agitate ua being perhaps oul; illusions like those of the 
flight of time and the vain fantasies of our dreams. . . . 

These are the principal argum.ents on one side and the 
other, setting aside those of less importance, such as the 
talk of the sceptics against the impressions of custom, 
education, manners, dimat-e, and the like; and these though 
they influence the majority of ordinary men, who dc^matise 
only on va^eA>nndations, are npset by the least breath 
. of ttie sceptdes. We have only to see their books if we are 
not convinced oil this point, and we shall soon become 
assured of it, perhaps only too much. 

I pause at the only strong point of the dogmatists, 
namdy, that speaking sincerely and in good faith we can- 
not doubt of natural principles. 

Against this the sceptics set in one word the uncertainty 
of our origin, which includes that of our nature. Which 
the dogmatists hare been trying to answer ever since the 
wortd began. 

So then war is opened among men, in which each must 
take a side, rangiug himself either for di^matism or foi 
scepticism, since neutrahty, which is the part of the wise, 
is the oldest dogma of the sceptical sect. Whoever thinkB 
to remain neutral is before all things a sceptic. This 
neutrality is the essence of the sect ; who is not against 
them is pre-eminently for them. They are not for them- 
selves, they are neutral, indifferent, in suspense as to all 
things, themselves included. 

, What then shall man do in such a state? Shall he 
_ doubt of all, doubt whether he wake, whether you pinch 
him, or bum him, doubt whether he doubts, doubt whether 
he is? We cannot go bo far as that, and I therefore state 
as a fact that there never has been a perfect finished sceptic; 
nature upholds the weakness of reason, and prevents its 
wanderiug to such a point. 

Shall he say on the contrary that he is in sure possession 
of truth, when if we press him never so little, he can produce 
no title, and is obliged to quit his hold ? 

What a chimeera then is man 1 how strange and mon- 
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Btroue! a chaoa, a contradictioD, a prodigy. Judge of all 
things, jet a weak eartli-worm ; depositary of truth, yet a 
cesspool of uncertainty and error ; the glory and offscouring 
of the TTniverae. 

Who will unravel such a tangle P This is certainly 
beyond the power of dogmatism and scepticism,' and all 
human philosophy. Man is incomprehensible by man. 
We grant to the sceptics what they have so loudly asserted, 
that truth is not within our reach nor to our taste, that 
her home is not on earth but in heavoB, that she dwells 
within the breast of God, and that we can only know her 
BO far as it pleases him to reveal her. Let us then learn 
our true nature from truth uncreate and incarnate. ' 

Nature confounds the sceptics, and reason the dogmatists, t 
What then will become of you, O men ! who by your.natural ■ 
reason search out your true condition P You can neither'' 
avoid both these sects nor live in either. — ^ 

EJaow then, proud man, how great a paradox thou art to 
thyself. Bow down thyself, weak reason ; be silent, thou 
foolish nature ; learn that man is altogether incomprehen- i 
sible by man, and learn from yonr master yonr true con- 
dition which you ignore. Hear God. 

For in a word, had man never been corrupt he would 
innocently and securely enjoy truth and happiness. And 
hi^ man never been other tlmn corrupt he would have no 
idea of virtue or blessedness. But wretched as we are, and 
even more than if there were no greatness in our condition, 
we have an idea of happiness and cannot attain it, we feel 
an image of truth and possess a, lie only, alike incapable ol 
absolute ignorance and of certain knowledge, so manifest 
is it that we once were in a degree of perfection from which 
we have unhappily fallen ! 

Yet it is an astonishing thing that the' mystery most re- 
moved from our knowledge, that of the transmission of sin, 
should be a thing mthout which we can have no knowledge 
of ourselves. For it is certain that nothing m&re shocks 
our reason than to say that the sin of the first man ren- 
dered those culpable, who, being so distant from the source, 
seem inea pable of participation in it. This transfusion does 
not only seem to us impossible, but even most unjust, for 
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there is uotbin)^ so repugnant to the rules of our misetable 
justice as to da,mn eternally aji infant incapaMe of vill,foT 
a sin in which he seems to have so scanty a share, that it 
was committed eix thousand years before he was in bein|,. 
Certainly nothing shocks ua more rudely than this doctrine, 
and yet without this mystery, the most incomprehensible 
of all, we are incomprehensible to ourselves. The tangle 
of our condition takes its pliee and folds in this abyss, so 
that man is more inconceivable without the mystery than 
the mystery is inconceivable to man. 

Whence it appears that God, willing to render the diffi- 
culty of our being tmiutelligible to as, has concealed the 
knot so high, or rather so low, that we cannot rea«h it ; so 
that it ia not by the arrogant exertion of our reason, but 
by the simple submission of reason, that we cxa truly know 
ourselves. 

These foundations solidly established on the inviolable 
.authority of Beligion make us understand that there are 
two trul^ of faith equally constant^ — the one, that man in 
■ his state at creation or in that of grace is elevated above 
the whole of nature, made like onto Ood and sharer of his 
divinity — the other, that in the state of corruption and sin 
he has fallen from his former state and is made like unto 
the brutes. These two propositions are equally fiied and 
certain. The Scripture declares this plainly to ue when it 
says in some places : Delieice mece ease cfwm, fiHU kominum. 
Effundam ^iritum mewm svper omTiemcamem. Dii estis, 
etc. ; and in other places, Omnis earo foenvm,. Somo 
at»im,ilaiu» est jumetUis iTigipieniibua et iimniis fadns e»t 
iUw. Dvd ift corde meo defiliis hominvim . . . £ccles. iii. 

By which it clearly appears that man by grace is made 
like unto Clod, and a sharer iu bis divinity, and that without 
grace he is like the brute beasts, etc 

Scepticism.— 1 shall here write my thoughts without 
order, yet not perhaps in undesigned confusion, that ia 
true order, which will always denote my object by its very 
disorder. 

I should do too much honour to my subject if I treated it 
with order, because I wish to show that it is incapable of it 
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Bceptieiem. — ^AJl thimga here are true in part, and false 
in part. Essential truth is not thus, it is altc^ether pure aad 
true. This miiturediehoiioura and annihilates it. !NothiBg 
is purely true, and therefore nothing is true, understanding 
hy that pure truth. You will say it is true that homicide 
is an oTil, yea, for we know well what is otU and false. 
But what can be named as good ? Chastity f I say no, 
for then the world would come to an end. Marriage? 
No, a celibate life is better. Not to kill P No, for lawless- 
ness would be horrible, and the wicked would kill all the 
good. To kill then ? Np, for that destroyB nature. Gtood- 
□ess and truth are therefore only partial, and mixed with 
what is evil and false. 



afiect us ae much aa the objects we see every day, and were 
an artiaati sure to dream every night, for twelve hours at 
a stretch, that he was a king, I think he would be almost 
a£ happy ae a king who should dream e<rery night for twelve 
hours at a stretch that he was aa artisan. \'' 

Shonld we dream every night that we were porsaed by . 
enemies, and harassed by these painful phantoms, or that 
we were passing all our days in various occupations, as in 
travelling, we should suffer almoBt as much as if the dream 
were real, and should fear to sleep, as now we fear to wake 
when we expect in truth to enter on such misfortunes. 
And, in fact, it would bring about nearly the same troubles 
ae the reality. 

But since dreams are all different, and each single dream 
is diversified, what we see in them afFects us much less than 
what we see when awake, because that is continuous, not 
indeed so continuous and level as never to cbaoge, but the 
change is less abrupt, except occasionally, as when we travel, 
and then we say, " I think I am dreaming," for life is but 
a httle less inconstant dream. 



IvsHnci, reaeon. — We have an incapacity of proof which 
ao dt^matism can overcome. We have an idea of truth, 
which no scepticism can overcome. . 
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Kodung more strengthens scepticism tiaia tiiat some 
are not sceptics ; were &ey all so, they ironld be in the 
wrong. 

This sect drav their strength from their enemies more 
than from their friends, for the weakness of man appears 
much more in those who are not, than in those who axe 



Againat seepficum. — ^We suppose that we all conceiTe of 
things in the same wa>j, bat it is a gratuitous supposition, 
of wMoh wo have no proof. I see indeed that the same 
words are applied on the same occasions, and that ereiy 
time two men seeabodychaogeits place, thej both express 
their view of the same object by the same word, both sajing 
that it has moved, and &om this sameness of application 
we have a strong conviction of a sameness of idea ; but 
this, though it may be enough to justify us in wagering 
the affirmative, is not finally or completely convincing, 
since we know that we often draw the same condusions 
from different premisses. 

This is enough, at any rate, to confuse the matter, not 
that it wholly extinguishes the natural light which assares 
us of these mings ; the academicians would have won, but 
tids obscures it, and troubles the dogmatists to the glory 
of the sceptical cabal, which consists in this ambiguous 
, ambiguity, and in a certain doubtful haze, from which our 
doubts cannot take away all the hght, nor our natural li^t 
banish all the darkn^a. 

Oood senge. — They are obliged to say, " Tou do not act 
in good faith ; we are not asleep," etc. How I like to see 
thia proud reason humiliated and suppliant. For this is 
not the language of a man whose right is disputed, and 
who defends it with the mailed power of his hand. He does 
not trifle by saying that men are not acting in good faith, 
bat he pumshes this bad faith with might. 

It may be that there are tma demonstrationa, but it ia 
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not certain. Thus tfaia proves nothing but that it is not 
sertada th&t all is uncertain, to the glorj of Bcepticiem. 

Ex genaiue eontultis et plebiscitis seelera exereentw. 

Nihil tam ahswrde dim potest quod non dicatitir ah aliqao 
phitogffphora/m. Qutbuida^n deetinatis gentenliis eovseorati 
guce Tion probami coguntur defendere. 

Ut omnium reru/m sic UUeraruim, quoque irdemiperantid 
laboramnu. 

Id maasime jnemqwe decet quod est cujusque tu-um maxime. 

Sot natwra modoe primum dedit. 

Paucit opus est lUtetia ad fconofn mentem. 

8i eptando ttirpe non tit, tamen non est non iwrpe gvMm id 
a muUitadine laudetw. 

Mihi sic vsue est, tibi vt opus est facto, fac. 

The iblsitj of those philoBophers who do not discuss the 
immortality of the sotu. The felsitr of their dilemma io 
Montaigne. 

It is Tjeyond doubt that the mortality or immortality of 
the soul must make an entire difference in morals; yet 
phUosophers hare treated morality independently of the 
question. They disonss to pass the time. 

Plato, to diapose towards Christiajuty. 

The soul is immaterial. I^ulosophers have subdued 
tlieir passions. What matter could do that ? 

Atheists should say things irhich are perfectly dear, but 
it is not perfectly clear that the sonl is material. 

Atheism is a mark of strength of mind, bnt only to a 
certain degree. 

Against those phUosophers who believe in Ood without 
Jesus Christ. — ^They believe that God alone is worthy to bo 
loved and admired, and they have desired to be loved and 
admired of men, and know not their own corruption. If 
th^ feel themselves full of feelings of love and adorati<m, 
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and if tbej find tberein their chief joy. let them think 
themeelTes good, and velcome ! Bat if thej find themselT^ 
aT«TBe from him, if they have no inclination but the wish 
to establish themselrea in the esteem of men, and if their 
whole perfection consistB not in ctmstnioing, bat yet in 
causing men to find t^eir happiness in loving them, I say 
that ench a perfection is horrible. What! Uiey have 
known QoA, and have not desired solely that men should 
loTO him, but that men should stop short at loving them. 
They have wished to be the object of the voluntary joy of 

All the principles of sceptics, stoics, atheists, etc., are 
tarue ; but their conclusions are false, because the opposite 
prindples are also true. 

But perhaps the subject goes beyond the reach of reason. 
We will therefore examine what she has to aay on qnestions 
within her powers. If there be anything to which her own 
interest must have made her apply herself most seriously, 
it is the Bearch after her sovereign good. Let ub see then 
in what these strong and clearsighted eools have placed it, 
and whether they a^irce. 

One says that the sovereign good consists in virtue, 
another in pleasure, another in the knowledge of nature, 
another in truth : Felix qai potuit renim eognoteere eausat, 
. another in total ignorance, aaother in indolence, others in 
neglect of appearances, another in. the lack of wonder, 
nihU mirari prope res vna guce poMitfacere et tervare beaium., 
the true sceptics in their indifEerence, doubt and perpetual 
suspense, and others, more wise, think tbey can find a 
better way. And this is all we get from them ! 

We must needs see if this fine philosophy have gained 
nothing certain from a research so lengthy and wide, at 
least perhaps the soul has learned to know herself. We 
will hear the rulers of the world on this matter. What 
have they thought of her snbstauce? 

Have they b^n more happy in fixing her seat? 

What have they discovered about her origin, duration 
and departure p 
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Search for the true good. — Ordinary men place their good 
in fortune and external goods, or at least in amueement. 
Philosopliera bare shown the Tanity of all this, and have 
placed it where heat they could. 

Philosophers reckon two hundred and eighty-e^ht sove- 
reign goods. 

The sovereign good. Dispute about the sovereign, good. — 
Ut aie eonientue temetipeo et ex ie nascentihue bonit. There 
ia a contradiction, for finally they advise snicide. Ah ! 
happy life indeed, from which we are to free onrBelves as 
from the pl^ue. 

It is well to he weary and harassed by the useless search 
after the true good, that we may stretch our arms to the 



Conversation. — Great words : Religion. I deny it. 
Conversation. — Scepticism aids Religion. 

I'hUosophers. — We are full of matters which take ns out 
of ourselves. 

Our instinct sug^^ests that we must aeet our happiness 
outside ourselves ; our passions hurry us abroad, even when 
there are no objects to excite them. The objects outside 
us tempt and call us, even when we do not think of them. 
And thus it is in vain for philosophers to say, " Enter intp 
yourselves, and you will find your good there ; " we believe 
them not, and those who believe them are the most empty 
and the most foolish. 

This civil war between reason and passion divides those 
■vho desire peace into two secta, the one, of those wh<) 
would renounce their passions and become gods, the other, 
of those who would renounce their reason and become 
brute beasts. — Des Barreaux. — But neither has suoceeded, 
and reason atill eiists, to condemn the baseness and in- 
justice of the passions, and to trouble the repose of ■ 
thoao who give themselves over to their away, and the 
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a are still vigorous in those -who desire to 



1!\e 8toic». — They conclude that what haa been done 
once may be done always, and that because the desire of 
glory gives some degree of power to those poasessed by it, 
others can easily do the same. 

These are the movements of fever, which health cannot 
imitate. 

Epictetua concludes that since there are consistent 
Christians all men can easily be so. 

The three hinda of lust have made three sects, and pbilo- 
aophera have done no other thing than follow one of tiie 
three lusta. 

What the Stoics propose is ao difficult and so idle. 

The StoicB lay down that all who are not at the highest 
degree of wisdom are equally frivolous and vidoua, as those 
who are in two inches under water . . . 

Philoeopherg. — A fine thing to cry to a man who doea 
not tnow himaelf, that of himself he should come to God. 
And a fine thing also to say to a man who knows himself. 
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THOUGHTS ON MAHOMET AND ON 
CHINA. 



'T^SE fotmdaiion of owr faith. — The heathea reIi)^oa has 
■i no foundation at the present day. We are told that 
it once had such a foundation by the voice of the oracles, 
bat what are the books which certify this? Are they 
worthy of credence on account of the Tirtue of their writers, 
have they been kept with euch care that we may feel cer- 
tain none have tampered with them P 

The Mahomedan religion has for its foundation the Koran 
and Mahomet. But was this prophet, who was to he the 
last hope of the world, foretold P What mark has he that 
erery other man has not who chooses to call himself pro- 
phet ? What miracles does he himself tell ue that he 
wrought? What mystery has he tanght? Even according 
to his own tradition, what was the morality, what the 
h&ppinesB he offered P 

llie Jewish religion must be differently regarded in the 
tradition of the sacred books and in the tradition of the 
people. Its morality and happiness are ridiculous in the 
tradition of the people, but admirable in that of their saints. 
The foundation is admirable, it is the most ancient book in 
the world, and the most authentic, and whereas Mahomet, 
in order to ensure the lasting ezintence of his book forbade 
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men to read it, Moees with the sfvine object eoTninan^ed 
eveiyoae to read hie. And it ia the same with all religiose, 
for ibs Christiaait; of the sacred books is quite different 
to that of the casuistB. 

Our religion is ao divine that another divine religion is 
onlj the foundation of it. 

The difference between Jemu Christ and Mahomet. — 
Mahomet wae not foretold ; Jesns Christ was foretold. 

Mahomet that he slew ; Jesus Christ that he caused his 
own to be slain. 

Mahomet forbade reading ; the Apostles ordered it. 

In fact the two a^tems are so contrary that if Mahomet 
tooh the Tray, humanly speaking, to succeed, Jesus Christ 

took, humanly speaking, the way to perish. And instead 
of concluding from Mahomet^s success that Jesus Christ 
might well have succeeded, we should rather say that since 
Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Christ ought to have perished. 

The FsaImB are chanted throughout all the world. 

Who renders testimony to Mahomet ? Himself. Jestis i 
Christ wills that his testimony to himself should be of no | 
avail. I 

The quality of witnesses demands that they should exist 
always and everywhere, and the wretch stands alone. 

The /<Mty of other religion*. — ^Mahomet had no authority. ; 
Hia reasons ought to be moat cogent, having nothing but 
their own force. 

What does he say then in order to make us believe him ? 

Any man can do what Mahomet did, for he vTrought no 
miraclea, he was confirmed by no prophecies. No man can 
do what Jesus Christ did. 

Againet Mahomet. — The Koran ia not more of Mahomet 
than the Goapel is of Saint Matthew, for it is cited by majiy 
authors from ^e to age. Even ita very enemies, Celaus 
and Porphyry, never disavowed it. 
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The Koran says that Saint Matthew was an honest man. 
Therefore Mahomet was a false prophet for calliDg honest 
men wicted, or for not admitting what they have said of 
Jesus Ohiist. 

It is not by the obscnrities in Mahomet which may be 
interpreted in a mysterious sense, that I would have him 
judged, but in what he epeata clearly, as of hie paradise, 
and the rest, he is ridiculous. And because what is clear 
is so absurd, it is not just to ta^ his obscurities for mys- 
teries. 

It is not the same with the Scripture. It may be admitted 
that in it are obscurities aa strange as those of Mahomet, 
but much is admirably clear, and prophecies are manifestly 
fulfilled. The cases are not the same. We must not con- 
found and compare things which only resemble each other 
in their obscurity, and not in that cleamesB, which should 
induce us to reverence the obscurities. 

Suppose two persons tell foolish stories, one whc»e words 
have a two-fold sense, understood only by his own followers, 
the other which has only the one sense, a stranger not being 
in the secret, who hears them both speak in this manner, 
would pass on them a liie judgment. But if afterwards in 
the rest of their couTersation one speak with the tongue of 
angels, and the other mere wearisome conunon-plaoes, he 
will judge that the one spoke in mystories and not the 
other ; the one having sufBciently shown that he was in- 
capable of absurdity, and capable of being mysterious, the 
other that he is incapable of mystery, and capable of 
absurditT. 

The Old Testament is a cipher. 

History of Ohiva. — -I believe those histories only, whose 
witnesses let themselves be slaughtered. 

It is not a question of seeing this in bulk. I say there 
is in it a something to blind and something to enlighten. 

In this one word I destroy all your reasoning. "But 
China obscures," you say, and I answer, " China obscures, 
liut there is light to be found ; seek it." 
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Thus all that you say makes tor one of tbeae designs, 
ajid not at all against tne other. So this serves, and does 
uo harm. 

We must then look at this in detail, the papers mast be 
laid on the table. 

Against the history of China, the historians of Mexieo. 
The five suns, of which the last is but e%ht hundred years 
old. 
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I SEE the Chriatiau Beligion founded on an earlier 
Beligion, and thia ia what I find of positive fact. 
I do not here speak of the mirages of Moses, of Jeans 
Christ, and of the Apostles, becanse thej do not at first 
seem conTindng, and because I onlj "wish here to adduce 
in evidence all those foundations of the Christian Eeligion 
which are beyond a doubt, and on which doubt cannot be 
cast bj any person soever. It ia certain that we see in 
many places in the world a peculiar people, separated from 
all other peoples of the world, which ia called the Jewish 
people. 

' I see then a mass of relijpona in many countries, and in 
aU times, but they neither please me by their morality, nor 
convince me by tieir proofei. Thus I should equally have 
refused the religion of Mahomet and of China, of the ancient 
Bomans and of the Egyptians, for the sole reason, that none 
having more marks of truth than another, nor any thing 
which necessarily decides me, reason cannot incline to one 
rather than the other. 

But while I consider this vacillating and strange variety 
of morals and beliefa at different times, I find in one comer 
of the world a peculiar people, separated from all other 
nations upon earth, the old««t of all, and whose histories 
are earlier by many ages than the most ancient in our 
possession. 

I find then this great and numerous people, sprung from 
a single man, who adore one Ch>d, and guide themselves by 
a law, given them as they say, by his own hand. They 
maintain that to them alone in the world Qod hax revealed 
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his mjsteriea, tliat all men are corrupt and under the wrath 
of Qod, are all abandoned to their sensea and ima^aation, 
whence arise the atrange errors and continual changes 
among them, both of religions and of manners, where^ 
this nation remains unshaken in its conduct: but that Ctod 
will not leave other nations in darknesa for ever, that there 
will come a Saviour for all, that they are in the world to 
announce hia coming, that they were espresslj formed to 
be the forerunners and heralds of this great advent, and to 
call on all nations to join with ];hem in the expectation of 
this Eedeemer. 

Admamiag&s of the Jewish people. — In this search the 
Jewish people at first attracts my attention by a number 
of wonderful and singular thii^s which appear among 

I see first that they are a people wholly composed of 
brethren, and whereas all others are fonned by the assem- 
blage of an infinity of families, this, though so prodigiously 
fruitful, has sprung from one man only, and being thus 
all one fieah, and members one of another, they form a 
powerful state consisting of one family, a fact without 
example. 

This family or nation is the most ancient known to men, 
a fact which seems to invest it with a peculiar veneration, 
especially in regard to our present enquiry, because if G-od 
has during all time revealed himself to men, these are they 
from whom we must learn the tradition. 

This people is not peculiar only by their antiquity, but 
also remarkable by their duration, which has been un- 
broken from their origin till now. For while the nations 
of Greece and Italy, of Lacediemon, Atheas and Home, and 
others who came after, have long been extinct, these still 
remain, and in spite of the endeavours of many powerful 
princes who have a hundred times striven te destroy them, 
as their historians testify, and as we can easily understand 
by the natural order of things during so long a space of 
years, they have nevertheless been preserved, and extending 
from the earliest times to the latest, their history com- 
prehends in its duration all our histories. 
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most aacient lav in the -world, the most perfect, and the 
only one which has been kept without interniptioii In a. 
State. This is what Josephus excellently stows, gainst 
Apion, as does Philo the Jew in many places, where they 
point out that it is ao ancient that the very name of law 
was only known by the men of old more than a thousand 
years afterwards, so that Homer, who has treated the 
history of so many States, has not once used the word. 
And it is easy to judge of the perfection of the Law by 
simply reading it, for it plainly provides for all things with 
so great wisdom, equi^ and judgment, that the most 
ancient legislators, G-reek and Soman, having had some 
glimpse of it, have borrowed &om it their principal laws, as 
appears by those called Of the Twelve Tables, and by the 
other proofs given by. Josephus. 

Tet this l5iw is at the same time severe and rigorous 
beyond all others in respect to their religious worship, con- 
straining the people, in order to keep them in their dutj, 
to a thousand peculiar and painful observances, on pain of 
death. Whence it is a most astoniahing fact that it has 
been constantly preserved during many a^s by a people 
so rebellious and impatient, while aU other States have 
changed their laws from time to time, although they are 
far more lenient. 

The book containing this Law, the first of all laws, is 
itself the most ancient book in the world, those of Homer, 
Hesiod and others datii^ from six or seven hundred years 



FalsUij of other religioru. — They have no witnesses j this 
people has them. Ood challenges other religions to pro- 
duce such marks. Is. xliii. 9, — ^v. 8. 

This is fact. While all philosophers separate into 
different sects, there is found m one comer of the world, a 
people, the most ancient in the world, declaring that all 
the world is in error, that Crod has revealed to them the 
truth, that they will abide always on the earth. In fact, all 
other sects come to an end, this one still endures, and has 
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done BO for four thousaad years. They assert that they 
hold from their ancestors that man has fallen from com- 
munion with Q-od, is entirely separated from Gtod, but that 
he has promised to redeem them, that their doctrine 
shall always exist on the earth; 

That their law has a twofold sense, that during sixteen 
hundred years they have had people whom they believed 
prophets foretelling both the time and the manner ; 

That four hundred years after tbey were scattered every- 
where in order that Jesus Christ should be everywhere 
announced, Jesus Chi'ist came in the manner and time 
foretold ; 

That the Jews have since been scattered abroad under a 
curse, yet nevertheless still exist. 

The creation and the deluge being past, aud God not 
intending any more to destroy the world, nor to create it 
anew, nor to give any such great proofs of himself, he began 
to establish a people on the ear&, formed of set purpose, 
which should last until the coming of that people whom 
Messiah should mould by his spirit. 

The Jews who were called to subdue the nations and 
their kings were slaves of sin, and the Christians whose 
calling has been to be servants and subjects, are free 
children. 

The devil troubled the zeal of the Jews before Jesus 
Christ, because he would have been their salvation, but not 

The Jewish people mocked of the Qentiles, the Christian 
people persecuted. 

liepvhUc. — The Christian and even the Jewish Bepublio 
has only had Ood for master, as Fhilo the Jew notices. On 
Monarchy. 

When they fought, they did so for God aione, their chief 
hope was in God alone, they considered their towns as be- 
longing to God, and they kept them for God. 1 Chron. 
sis. 13 
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The sceptre waa not interrupted by the carrying away 
into Babylon, because the return wae promised and fore- 
told. 

A aingle phrase of David or of Moses, as for instance 
that God will circumcise the heart, enables us to judge of 
their spirit. If aU the rest of their language was ambi- 
guous, and left it doubtful whether they were pbiloaophera 
or Christians, one aingle sentence of this kind would deter- 
mine all the rest, as one sentence of Epictetus determi:;ies 
the character of the rest to be the contrary. So tar we 
may be in doubt, but not afterwards. 

While the prophets were for maintaining the law, the 
people was negl^ent, but since there have been no more 
prophets, zeal has taken their place. 

Tb& zeal of the Jewish people for the law, especially since 
lihere have been no more prophets. 

Maccabees after they had no more prophets. The 
Masorah after Jesus Christ. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SACRED 
BOOKS. 



"T^SE Premiss. — Moses was a man of geniua. If then 
^ he ruled himself bj his reasoa, he shonld say nothing 

clearly which was directiy against reason. 

So all the apparent weaknesses are strength. Example: 

the two gen^ogies in Saint Matthew and Saint Luke. 

What can be more clear than that this was not concerted? 

Proof of Moses. — ^Why should Moses mate the lives of 
men so long, and their generations so few ? 

Because it is not the length of years, but the number of 
generations which renders matters obscure. 

For truth is impaired only by the change of men. And 
yet Moses places two things, the most memorable that can 
be imagined, that ia to say the creation and the deluge, so 
near that we can reach from one to the other. 

A-notker proof . — The longevity of the patriarchs, instead 
of causing the loss of past hiatory, was the rather serrica- 
able for its preservation. For if we ore not always well 
instructed in the history of our ancflstora, it is because we 
have never lived much with them, and because they are 
often dead before we have ourselves attained the age of 
reason. Bat when men lived so long, children lived long 
with their parents, and long conversed with them. Now, 
their conversation could only be of the history of their 
ancestors, since to that all history was reduced, and men 
did not study science or art, which now take up so much 
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of OUT doily discourse. We see also that at that time 
men took special care to preserve their genealogies. 

Sbem, who saw Lamech, vho ea^ Adam, saw also Jacob, 
who saw those who saw Moses ; therefore the deluge and 
the creation are true. This is conclusiTe among certain 
people who clearly understand it. 

Josephus conceals the shame of his nation. 
Moses does not conceal his own shame nor . . . 
Quie mihi det iU omneg prophetent ? 
He was tired of the people. 

When the creation of the people began to stand at a 
distajice, God provided a single contemporary historian, 
and appointed a whole people as the guardians of this 
book, in order that the history might be the most au- 
thentic in all the world, that all men might leam a thing 
BO necessary to know, yet so impossible to oe known In any 
other way. 

If the stoiy in Esdras is credible, then it must be 
believed that Scripture is Holy Scripture, For this story 
is founded only on the authority of those who allege that 
of the Seventy, which shows that the Scripture is holy. 

Therefore S the tele be true, we find our proof therein, 
if not we have it elsewhere. Thus those who would ruin 
the truth of our Beligiou, founded on Moses, establish it 
by the same authority by which they attack it. Thus by 
this providence it still exists. 

Oft Esdrat. — The story that the books were burnt with 
the temple shown to be false by The Book of Maccabees. 
/eremtoA gave them the Jaw. 

The story that he recited the whole ^ heart. Josephus 
and Esdras note that he read the booh. Baronius, Ann. 180. 
NvMus penitiie Hehrceoram antiqitorum reperUitr gwi tradi- 
derii Kbrog periiase et per Etdra/m esee rettUvtoe, nisi m JV. 
Esdrte. 

The story that he changed the letters. 
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Philo, in. Vita Moysis .- lUa lingua ae ehwractere quo omfi- 
quitui ecripta est lex, nc permaneit v«que ad LXX. 

JosepbuB sajB the Law was in Hebrew when it was 
translated by the Seventy. 

Under Antlochus and Tespaeian, when they wished to 
aboliah the books, and when there waa no prophet, tbey 
could not do so. And under the Babylonians when there 
had been no perBecution, and when there were bo many 
prophets, would they have allowed them to be burnt P 

JoBephuB derides the O^reeka who would not allow . . . 

Tertullian. — Perindepotwit cAolefaclam,ea/minolentia caia- 
eh/gmi in spirUw rursus reformare, gueTnadTnodiim ei Siero- 
eolymis SiAylonia expitgnaiione dektis, omne inttrwmentwn 
JudaiccB UteraturcB per Sedram eanstat rettoMratitm. lab. I. 
De Ouitufcemin. cap. iii. 

He says that Soaih might as easily have restored by the 
spirit the book of Enoch, destroyed by the deluge, as 
Esdras have restored the Seriptores lost during the 
Captivity. 

0(OE £>' rji CXI ^ajiovxo&oyoaop ai^fftaXuai^ tou Xaotr Siu^a- 
pwr&v rtic ypnipuy, ivinvtvm 'E(r!py ry Upti in rqt f i;\^c 
AeoI rave rHy irpoyiyoi'OTiin' wpinptfTuv 'wavrat iiyaTa^darat 
^yovs, Kdi airoraraoT^ffat rw \au r^y Sid MtMrca^ yofioS^alav. 
He all^B this to prove that it is not incredible that the 
Seventy should have explained the holy Scriptures with that 
Tiniformity which we admire in them. Euseb. lib, v. Hiat. 
cap. 8. And he took that from Saint Ireneeus. 

Saint Hilary in his preface to the FsalmB Bays that 
Esdras arranged the Psalms in order. 

The origin of this tradition comes from the Book of 
Esdras. 

Bent glorijieatas eat, et Seriptv/rx verce divinm creditm 
sunt, omnibus eandem et eisd&m verbig et eiidem nominibvs 
lecitantibus ah initio ugque adfinem,, vii eipragentea gentet 
cognoBcerent quoniam per ingpireLtionem Dei interpretatce 
tvnt SeripturcE, et non easet mirabUe Dewm. hoc in ei» opera- 
turn, quando in ea captivitate popuU qwe foida est a Nabueho- 
dortoeor corruptis ScriptvHe etpoet septuaginta annot Judceis 
demxTideatihua m refitment euam, et post dffinde temporibua 
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Artaxerxie Persarum regis impiramt HetdTm tacerdoH tribus 
Levi prteteritomm propheia/rum, omnet rememorare semumet 
et restituere populo ea/m legem, qita data est <pe^ Moygen. 

Against tke Start/ in E»3/ras, II. Maocab. 2. Josephua, 
Aniiqwitiee, II. 1. — Cyras took occasion from the prophecy 
of Isaiah to releaae the people. The Jews held property in 
peace imder Cyrus in Babylon, therefore they might 17611 
have the Law, 

Josephua, in the whole history of Esdras, says not a 
single word of this restoration. — 11. Kings, xvii. 37. 

Scripture has provided passages of consolation and ; 
warning for every condition of life. 

Nature seems to have done the same thing by her two 
infinities, natural and moral, for we shall always nave those 
who are higher and lower, who are more and less able, who 
are noble and in low estate, in order to abate our pride, and 
raise onr lowliness. 

Order, against the olyeetitm that the Scripture hat no 
order. — The heart has its own order ; the mind too has its 
own, which is by premisses and demonstrations, that of the 
heart is wholly different. It were absurd to prove that we 
are worthy of love by putting forth in order the causes of 
love. 

Jesos Christ and Saint Paul use the order of charity, not 
of the intellect, for they wish to warm, not to teach ; the 
same with Saint Ai^iustine. This order consists mainly in 
digressions on each point which may illnstrate the main 
end, and keep it ever in view. 

God and the Apostles foreseeing that the seed of pride 
would cause heresies to spring up, and not wishing to give 
them occasion to arise by de&iing them, have placed in the 
Scripture and the prayers of the Church contrary words and 
sentences to produce their fruit in time. 

So in morals he gives charity to produce fruits oontrary 
to lust. 

He who knows the will of his master will be beaten with 
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more stripea, because of the power he has l>y his knowledge. 
Qai jitstus est jvstijicetuT adhuc, because of the power which 
he has by justice, rrom him who has received most will 
the greatest account be demanded, because the aid received 
has given him greater power. 

There is an universal and essentia! difPerence between 
the actions of the will and all other actions. 

The will is one of the chief organs of belief, not that it 
forms belief, but that things are true or false according to 
the side on which we view them. The will which chooses 
one side rather than the other turns away the mind from 
considering the qualifies of all that it does not like to sec, 
thus the mind, moving in accord with the will, stays to 
look at the side it chooses, and so judges bj what it sees. 

All things work together for good to the elect, even the 
obscurities of Scripture, which they honour because of what 
is divinely clear. And aU things work together for evil to 
the reprobate, even what is clear, which they blaspheme 
because of the obscurities they do not understand. 

How many stars have telescopes discovered for us which 
did not esiat for the philosophers of old. Men have roundly 
taken holy Scripture to task in regard to the great multitude 
of stars, saying : " We know that there are only a thousand 
and twenty -two." 

The meaning changes according to the words which ex- 
press it. The meaning receives its dignity from words 
mstead of giving it. We must seek examples of this. 

Words difEerentlr arranged have different meanings, and 
meanings different^ arranged produce different effectg. 
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THE PROPHECIES. 

''r'HE prophecieB are the strongest proofs of Jeeua Olirist. 
-L For these therefore God has made the most provjaion ; 
since the event which has fulfilled them is a miracle exist- 
ing from the birth of the Church to the end. Therefore 
God raised up prophets during sixteen hundred years, and 
during four hundred years afterwards he dispersed all these 
prophecies with all the Jews, who bore them into all regions 
of the world. Snch was the preparation for the birth of 
Jesua Christ, whose Gospel exacting belief from every man 
made it necessary not omy that there should be prophecies 
to inspire this belief, but that these prophecies should be 
spread throughout the whole world, so that the whole 
world should embraoe it. 

Propheeiea. — If one man alone had made a book of 
predictionB concerning Tesus Christ, both as to the time 
and the manner of his coming, and if Jesus Christ had 
come in agreement with these prophecies, the fact would 
have had infinite force. 

But in this case there is much more. Here is a Buccession 
of men for the space of four thousand years, who without 
interruption or variation, foUow one another in foretelling 
the same event. Here is a whole people announcing it, 
existing for four thousand years, to testify in a body their 
certainty, from which they cannot be diverted by all the 
threatenings and persecutions brought to bear against them; 
this is in a far greater d^ree important. 

But it was not enough that the prophecies esisted, they 
needed also distribution througli all phices, and preeerva- 
tioa throngh all thna And in order that this agreement 
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miglLt not be taken a.% an efEect of chance, it was Decessary 
it ehould be foretold. 

It is much more glorioue for the Meesiah that they should 
be spectators and even inatromentB of hia glory, beyond the 
fact that God had preserved him. 

Froof. — Prophecy with accomplishment. 

That which preceded, and Uiat which followed Jesus 
Christ. 

The prophecies concerning the Messiah are mingled with 
some concerning other matters, so that neither the prophecies 
of the Messiah should be without proof, nor IJie special 
j/iophecies without fruit, 

NonhahemneTegemnisiVcBta/rem. Therefore Jesus Christ 
was the Messiah, because they had no longer any king but 
a stranger, and because they would have no other. 

The eternal kingdom of the race of David, 11. Chron., 
by all the prophecies, and with an oath. And it was not 
temporaJly accomplished. Jer. xmii. 20. 

Zeph. iii. 9. — " I will give my words to the Gentdles, that 
aU may serve me with one consent." 

Ezekiel xxxvii. 2fi. — " My servant David shall be their 
prince for ever." 

Exodus iv. 22. — " Israel is my first born." 

We might easily think that when the prophets foretold 
that the sceptre would not depart from Judali until the 
advent of the eternal king, they spoke to flatter the people, 
and that their prophecy was proved false by Herod. Bat 
to show that this was not their meaning, and that on the 
contrary they well knew that the temporal kingdom should 
cease, they said they would be without a king, and without 
a prince, and for a lon^ time. Hosea iii. 4. 

Propheci^. — That Jesus Christ will dt on the right band 
til] Ood has put his enemies under bis feet. 
Therefore he will not subject them himself. 
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The time of the firet advent was foretold, the time of the 
Becoad is not bo, because the first was to be secret, the 
second must be glorious, and so maaifeBt that even his 
enemies will recognise it. But as hie first coming was to be 
obscure, and to be known aa\j of those who searched tbe 
Scriptures . . . 

The prophecies mugt be unintelligible to the wicked, 
Daniel xii 10, Hosea xiv, 9, but intelligible to those who 
are weU inst.ructed. 

The prophecies which represent him poor, represent him 
master of the nations. — Is. lii. 16, etc. liii. Zech, ix. 9. 

The prophecies which foretell the time foretell him only as 
master of the 0«ntiles and suffering, and not as in the 
clouds nor as judge. And those which represent him thus 
as judge and in glory do not specify the time. 

Do you think that the prophecies cited in the Gospel were 
reported to make you belieTe ? No, but to prevent your 
b^eving. 

Pnyphedet. — The time was foretold by the state of the 
Jewish people, by the state of the heathen world, by the 
state of the temple, by the number of years. 

It is daring to predict the same affair in so many 
ways. It was necessary that the four idolatrous or pagan 
monarchies, the end of the kingdom of Judah, and the 
seventy weeks should coincide, and all this before the second 
temple waa destroyed. 

Proplteeiee. — The seventy weeks of Daniel are equivocal 
in the t«rm of commencement, because of the terms of the 
prophecy, and in the term of conclusion because of the 
differences in the chronologists. But all this difference 
extends only to two hundred years. 

We understand the prophecies only when we see the 
erents occur, thus the proofs of retreat, discretion, silence, 
etc., are evidence only to those who know and believe them. 

J<»eph so interior in a law so exterior. 
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Exterior penances dispose to interior, as humiliations to 
humility. So the . . . 

The more I examine them the more I find truths in them, 
both in those which preceded and those which followed, 
both the syn^ogue which was foretold, and the wretches 
who adhere to it, and who, being our enemies, are admirable 
witnesBCB of the truth of these prophecies, whermn their 
misery and even their blindness is foretold. 

I find this sequence, our Religion wholly divine in its 
authority, in its duration, in its perpetuity, in its morality, 
in its conduct, its doctrine, and its effects. 

The frightful darkness of the Jews foretold. Erit paipant 
in mendie. Dahitmr Uber tdetUi Uteras, et dteet : Non pogeum 
legere. 

Hosea i. 9. " Te shall not be my people and I will not be 
your God," when you are multapliod after the dispersion. 
" In the places where it was sidd : Te are not my people, I 
will call them my people." 

Predietians. — That under the fourth monarchy, before 
the destruction of the second temple, before the dominion i 
of the Jews was taken away, and in the seventieth week of 
Daniel, while the second temple was still standing, the 
OentUes should be instructed, and brought to the knowledge ' 
of the God worshipped by the Jews, that tiiose who loved 
him should be delivered from their enemies, uid filled with 
his fear and love. 

And it came to pass that nnder the fourth momirchy, 
before the destruction of the second temple, etc., the 
Gentiles in crowds worshipped God and lived an angelic ' 
life. Maidens dedicated thdr virginity and their life to 
God, men gave up their pleasures, what Flato was only I 
able to effect upon a few men, chosen and instructed to that i 
Mid, asecretforce, by fchepower of a few words, now wrought 
apon a hundred million ignorant men. | 

The rich left their wealth, children left the Inzarious I 
homes of their parents to go into the austerity of the 
desert, etc., according to Philo the Jew. All this was fore- 
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told long ages ago. For two thouaand yeara no G^itile 
had worsbipped the God of the Jews, and at the time fore- 
told, the crowd of Gentdlea worshipped this only (Jod. 
The temples were destroyed, the very kings bowed them- 
selves under the cross. All this was of the Spirit o£ Qoi 
spread abroad apon the earth. 



with love. Princes quitted their state, maidens sufEered mar- 
tyrdom. This pover sprang from, the advent of Messiah, 
tjiis was the effect and these the tokens of his coming. 

Predietiona. — It was foretold that in the time of Messiah 
he would come and establish a new covenant, such as should 
make them forget the coming out from Egypt, Jer. isiii. 
5, Is. xliii, 16, that he would put his law not in externals, 
but in the heart, that Jesus Christ would put his fear, 
which had been only from without in the midst of the 
heart. Wto does not see the Christian law in all this ? 

PropAeeies.— That the Jews would reject Jesns Christ, and 
would themselves be rejected of God because the choice 
vine brought forth only wild grapes j that the chosen people 
should be disloyal, ungrateful, incredulous, jiopitJum non cre- 
Aentem, et eontradieentem ; that God would strike them with 
blindness, and that in full mid-day th^ would grope like 
blind men ; that his messenger should go before hitn. 

" . . . . Then shall a man no more teach his neighbour, 
saying. There is the Lord, for God vnU make himse^feU by 
aU, your tone ahaU prophsey. I will put my spirit and my 
fear m your heart." 

All that is the same thing. To prophesy is to speak of 
God, not hj outward proofs, but by a feeling interior and 
direct. 

Prophecies. — Tran^ueenmi, Zech. rii. 10. 
That there should come a deliverer to crush the demon's 
head, and to free his people from their sins, ex ommHnu 
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miqnUatihug. That there should be a new and eternal 
eoTenast, and a new and eternal priesthood after the order 
of Melchisedek, that the Christ should be glorious, power- 
ful, mighty, and yet ao miserable that ho would not be 
recognised, nor taken for what he is, but be rejected and 
slain, that hia people which denied him should be no more 
hia people, that the idolaters would receive him and trust 
in him, that he would quit Zion to reign in the centre of 
idolatry, that the Jews should exist for ever, that he would 
spring from Judah, and at a time when there should be no 
longer a king. 

That Jesus Christ would be small in his beginnings, and 
afterwards would increase. The little stone of Daniel. 



r after hJTn 
any man who has taught anything divine approaching 

this. 

That then idolatry would be overthrown, that the Messiah 
would east down all idols, and would bring men into tihe 
worship of the true Gtod. 

That the idol temples would be overthrown, and that 
among all nations and in all places of the world men would 
oSer to GoA a pure sacrifice, not of beasta. 

That he would be king of the Jews and Gentiles. And 
we see this king of Jews and Gentiles oppressed by both, 
both equally conspiring his death, we see hitn bear rule 
over both, destroying the worship established by Mosea in 
Jerusalem its centre, where he placed his earliest Church, 
as well aa the worship of idols in Kome its centre, where he 
placed his chief Church. 

Ho Gentile from Mosea to Jesus Christ aooording to tho 
Kabbis themselves. The crowd of the GfentOes after Jesus 
Christ believed in the books of Moses and observed their 
essence and spirit, casting away only what was useless. 

Omnis Juiitsa regio, et JerosolomitcB univern et baptita. 
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(onlur.— Because of all the conditions of men who came 
there. 
These stoneB ea/^ become the children of Abraham. 

Is. i. 21. Change of good into evil and the vengeance of 
God. 

Is. X. 1. Yoe jui conduni leges iwiqww. 

Ib. zxvi. 20. Vade popuhig mem, tnfra tn cyhieula ttia, 
elaude oetia tua super te, abtcondere miodieum ad miomentwn, 
donee pertrcmaeat indignoMo. 

Is. sxviii. 1. Tm coroncB ffaperftwB, 

Miracleg. — Is.xx2iii.9. LwBit.etelcmguUierra: eonfueus 
eat lAhamua, et tAsordidt, etc. 

Nimc coneurgam, dicit Domintta : nv/nc exaUabor, nunc 
avblevabor. 

la. xL 17. Onmea gentea quasi non aint. 

Tm. xli. 26. Quia a/anwtieiwoU ah exordio vi aeiamua : eta 
principio vi dieamua i Juttna ea f 

Ib. xliii. IS. Operahor, et quia a/vertet iUud f 

Jer. xi. 2t. Non prophetabie in nomine Domini, et non 
morieria in mtmibus noatria. 

Propterea h<Be dieii Dominva, 

Jer.TT.2. Quodaiduxrintadte! QuoegrediemurT dieee 
ad eoe : Bcee dicii Dominua : Qui ad mortem, ad mortem,: et 
qui ad gladiwm, ad gladiv/tn .- et qui ad fa/mem,, ad famem t 
et qui ad captivitatem, ad eaptivUatem. 

Jer. xrii. 9. Prwmi/m est cor omnium, et interuiahih : 
qme eognoacet iUud ? that is to say, who can know all its 
evil, for it is already known to be wicked. Ego Dominua 
aerutana cor, etprobama ren^a. 

Et dix^nmt : Venite et eogitemua contra Jeremiam cogi- 
tationet, wm miimperStit lex a aaeerdote, negue aermo apro- 

Jer. ivii. 17. Non tie tn mihi formidini, wpea mea in in 
lUe afflietionia. 

Trust in exterior sacrifices. 

Jer. Tii. 14. Faeiam domm fttwc, i« qua invocatvm ea* 
nom«n meum, et in qua voa habetia fiduoiam : et loco, quam 
dedi vobis et patrUma veelria, liout/eei Silo. 
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Exterior eaerifice ia not the essential point 

Tu ergo noli orare pra popvlo hoe. 

Jer. yii. 22, Quia nott »wm loeutws ewnpatrOnu veitria, 
et nffii pT<e.c&pi ^ in die, qua edvxi eos de Terra JEgypti, de 
verho holoeavtomatv/m, et vicHmarwin,. 

Sed hoe verbum prmcepi eis, diceiia : Audite vocem, -meaan, 
et ero vobis Devs, et vos eriHe mihi popuhm : et awbnlate in 
om/ni via, qvam, mandavi vMt, id bene mt vobig. Et ntm 
audi&ntnt. 

Exterior saflriflce is not the essential point. 

Jer. xi. 13. Secwidum, wamierum, envm eiviiatnm, tuarwrn 
erant dii tui Juda : etgecundwmnumeTTtmviarumtJenuale'm 
posuieti aras confusionis. Tu ergo noli orarepro popula hoe. 

A multitude of doctrines. 

Is. iliv. 20. Neque dicet : Forte Tnendaeium eet in dextera 

la. xUt. 21,etc. Meme7itoliorwmJacoh,etIerael,qiMniwm, 
serws meus es tii. Formavi te, serws mens ee in Itrael, ne 
ohJivitcaris m«t, 

Belevi uf wid>em iniquitaie» tva$, et quasi neMam peccata 
ttta : reverters ad me, quoniam redemi te. 

tUt. 23, 24. Laudaie ccsU, quoniam miserieordiam fecit 
Dominns .■ . , . , quoniam redemit jDominiu Jaeob d Israel 
gloriabitvr. Htee dicii Dominiis redenvptor (wjm, et fomtator 
tuu» ex viero : Ego swm Dondnus, faeiens omnia, extendene 
cceloa solus, staiiliens terram, et wdlus ntecum. 

Is. liv. 8. In momemio indignationis ahscondi fadem 
meam pammper a te, et in misericordia sempitema misertus 
mm tui : dixit redempior twos Dominus, 

Is. liiii. 12. Qui ed-uxii ad dexterwm Moysen hrackio 
majestatis suce, qui eddit aquas ante eos, vi faeevet sihi nomen 
sevipitem-wm,. 

14. Sic addvatigti populum tuum ut faceres iihi nomert 

Is, Ixiii. 16. Tu enim pater noeter, et Abraham needtni 

nos, et Israel ignoravit not. 

Is. Ixiii. 17. QiUPre . . . indwraeti cor nodrum ne time- 
la. Ixvi. 17. Qui sanetijicdbantwr, et mundos se putabmii 

. . . simvi consu/mentw, dicii Dominns. 



THE PKOPnECIES. 



Jeo". ii. 36. Et dtmitti: Abgque peccato et iimocens ego 
iv/m : el propterea averlaliir furor titus a me. 
Eece ego judieio corUenda/m tecum., eo quod dixeria : Hon 



Jer. iT. 22. Sapientee sunt vi fa/nant mala, hene avtem 
facere nesciertmt. 

Jer. iv. 23, 24. Aapexi terrwm, ec ecee vacua erat, et 
nikili : et cmlog, et non erat Iwe in eis. 

Vidi montes, et eeee Tnovehamtv/r : et omnee eolleg contur- 
bati »unt. 

Intuiiut turn, et non erat home : et ontme volaMle eceli 
receegU. Aepexi, et eece Carmelme deserim : et oimtee urbee 
^us dedructte sunt a facie Domini, et a fade tnefwrorig 

Hcee enim dicii Hominut : Deeerta erU omnie terra, sed 
to/men eon^ummationem nonfaeiam. 

Jer. T. 4. Ego aidem dixi : Forgitan pauperes gunt et 
etu/a, ignorantes viam Domini, judicium Dei sui. 

Ibo ad opliTnatee, et loqua/r eis : ipei enim eognoverunt 
viam Domini : et eece magie hi simwl confregermd jugum, 
ruperwnt vineula. Ideirco percussit eoe leo de eilva,, pardus 
vigilans super civitates eorum. 

Jer. T. 29. Nivmquid super his non visitaho, dicit Domi- 
nue? amt super gentem hiywscemodi non ulciscetur anima 

Jer. T. SO. Stwpor et mirahilia facta surd in terra : 

Jer, T. 31, Prophetm prophetabant mendacimn, et sacer- 
dotes applaudebant manilms svis ; et populus mens dtlexit 
iaiia : quid iffiturjiet in noviseimo g'tte ? 

Jer. vi. 16. Hcec didt Dominug : State super vias, et 
videie, et ifUerrogafe de semitis anfiqnig, quas sit via bona, et 
ambulate in ea : inveniefis refrigerivm am,imabvs vestria. Et 
dixenmt : Non amhulabimwe. 

Et constitvti sivper vos speculatores. Avdiie vocem tvhir: 
Et dveerurd : Non audiemus. 

Idea audiie Qentes, quanta ego fadam eis. Audi terra : 
Eece ego adducam mah., etc. 

Jer. XTciii. 15. A prophetis enim Bierusahm egressa est 
poUiitio super omnem terram. 

Jer. niiii. 17. Dica/rd his, qm bla^hemant me: Locutm 
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e»t Dominue, Pax eril vobii, et ovmi qui amindat in ^aviiate 
cordis sv/i, dixerunt : Non veniet Bwper vo» malum. 

The Jews witnesses for God. Is. xliii. 9, xliv. 8. 

Fropheciea accompliehed. — Malachi i. ii. Tie sacrifice of 
the Jews rejected, and the sacrifice of the Gentiles, eveii 
out of Jerusalem, and in all places. 

— Mosea before his death foretold the calling of the 
Gentiles, Deut. iixii. 21, and the reprobation of the Jews. 

Moses foretold what would happen to each tribe. 
Prophecy. — Amos and Zechariah. Thej sold the just 
one, and therefore were not recalled. 

— Jeaus Christ betrayed. 

Thej shall no more remember Egypt. 8ee Is. xliii. 16-19, 
Jerem. xxiii. 7. 

The Jewa shall be scattered abroad. la. xxvii. 6. A. new 
law. Jer. sxii 31. 

Malachi, Grotius. — The second temple glorious. Jesae 
Christ will come to it. Haggai ii. 7-10 . . . The calling 
of the Gentiles. Joel ii. 23. Hoe. ii. 24. Dent, xzxii. 21. 
Mai. i. 11. 

Mosea first taught the Trinity, original sin, the Messiah. 

David was a great witness. 

A king, good, merciful, a fair aoul, a fine mind, powerful, 
fleprophesied, and his wonders came to pass. This is infinite. 

He had only to say that he was t^e Messiah, had he 
been vain enough, for the prophecies are clearer about hJTn 
than about Jeaus Christ. The same with Saint John, 

Special predicli&ns. — They irere strangers in Egypt with- 
out any private poaaeasions, in that country or In any 
other, when Jacob dying and blessing )aa twelve children 
declared to them tlu,t they should possess a great land, 
and foretold in particular to the family of Judah that the 
kings who would one day govern them should be of his 
mce, and that all his brethren should be subject to him. 

This same Jacob disposing of the future land aa though 
he were its master, gave a portion to Joseph more than to 
the others. " I give thee," said he, " a poi-tion more than 
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to thy brethren," And blesaii^ his two children, Ephrftim 
and ManoBBeb, vhom Joseph had presented to him, the 
elder, Manaseeh, on bis right, and the joung Ephraim on 
his left, he put his arms cross-wise, and placing his right 
hand on the head of Ephraim, and the left on Manasseh, 
he blessed them thns. And when Joseph represented to 
him that he was preferring the younger he answered him 
with admirable decision, " I know it well, my son, I know 
it, but Ephraim shall increase in a way quite other than 
Manasseh." This has been in fact so true in the result that, 
being alone almost as abundant as the two entire line'4 
which compose a whole kingdom, they have been usually 
called by the name of Ephraim alone. 

This same Joseph when dying commanded his children 
to bear his bones with them into that land to which they 
did not come for two hundred yeara afterwards. 

Moses, who wrote all thes^ things so long before they 
happened, himself made for each family the partition of 
the land before they entered it, as though he had been 
master of it. 

He gave them judges to divide it, he prescribed the 
entire political form of government which they should 
observe, the cities of refuge which they should build. 



Daniel ii. " All thy sooth-sayers and wise men cannot 
show unto thee the secret which thou hast demanded, 

" But there is a Clod in heaven, who can do so, and he 
has revealed in thy dream the things which shall be in the 
Ia.tter days." This dream muet have cauted him great 
iimeasinest. 

" And it is not by my own wisdom that I have knowledge 
of this secret, but by the revelation of this same God who 
has discovered it to me, to make it manifest in thy presence. 

" Thy dream was of this kind. Thou sawest a great 
image, high and terrible, which stood before thee. His 
head was of gold, bis breast and his arms of silver, his 
belly and his thighs of brass. His legs of iron, his feet 
part of iron and part of clay. 

"Thus thou sawest till a stone was cut out without 
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bauds, vhich smote the image npos hia feet, that were ot 
iron and clay and brate them to pieuea. 

" Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and 
the gold, broten to pieces together, and the wind carried 
them away, but this stone which smote the image became 
a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. This ia tha 
dream, and now I will give thee the interpretation. 

"Thou who art the greatest of tings, and to whom God 
has given a power so extended that thou art renowned 
among all people, art the golden head of the image which 
■ thou hast seen. 

" But after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior to 
thee, and another of brass, which shall bear rule over all 
the earth. 

"But the fourth kingdom shall be strong ae iron, and 
even as iron breaketh in pieces, and subdneth all things, 
so this empire shall break in pieces and bruise. 

" And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part of 
clay and part of iron, the kingdom shall be divided ; and it 
shall be partly strong and partly broken. 

" But aa iron cannot be firmly mixed with clay, ao they 
who are represented by the iron and by the clay, cannot 
cleave one to another though united by marriage. 

" Now in the days of these kings will God raise up a 
Kingdom, which shall never be destroyed, nor ever be de- 
livered up to another people. 

" It shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever, according as thou sawest 
that the atone was cut out of the mountain without bands, 
*nd that it foil from the mountain, and brake in pieces the 
iron, the clay, the silver and the gold. This is what God 
has revealed to thee of the things which must come in the 
falneas of time. This dream is true and the interpreta- 
tion thereof is faithful. Then Nebuchadnezzar fell upon 
his face towards the earth, etc." 

Daniel viii. " Daniel having seen the combat of the ram 
and of the he-goat, who vanquished him and ruled over 
the earth, whereof the principal horn being broken four 
others came up towards the four winds of heaven, imd out 
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of one of them came forth a little horn, irhich irared 
exceeding great toward the South and toward the East, 
ajid toward the land of larael, and it waxed great, even to 
the host of heaven, and it cast down some of the stars, and 
stamped upon them, and at laat oTerthrew the prince, and 
by him the dailj sacrifice was taken awaj and Uie place of 
his sanctuary was oast down, 

"This is what Daniel saw. He asked the explanation 
and a voice cried in this manner, ' Gabriel, make this man 
to understand the vision.' And Ciabnel said, 

" The ram which thou sawest is the king of the Medea 
and Persians, and the he-goat is the king of Q-reece, and 
the great horn that is between his eyes is the first king of 
this monarchy. 

" Now that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, 
four kingdoms shs^ stand up ont of the nation, bat not 
with his strength. 

" Now in the latter time of their kingdom when iniqui- 
ties shall be grown up, there shall arise a king insolent 
and strong, but his power shall be not his own. To him 
all things shall succeed after his will, and he shall destroy 
the holy people, and through his policy also he shall cause 
<^aft to prosper in his hand, and he shall destroy many. 
He shall also stand up against the Prince of Princes, 
but he shall perish miserably, and nevertheless by a violent 
hand." 

Daniel is. 20. 

" As I wa,s praying God with all my heaji:, and confes- 
sing m.y sin and the ain of all my people, and prostrating 
myself before God, even Gabriel, whom I had seen in the 
vision at the b^inning, came to me and touched me about 
the time of the evening oblation, and he informed me and 
aaii, Daniel, I am now come forth to teach thee that 
thou mighteat understand. A.t the beginning of thy prayer 
[ came to show thee that which thou didst desire, for tbon 
ut greatly beloved: therefore understaud the matter and 
consider the vision. Seventy weeks are determined upon 
thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the tran^res- 
sion, and to make an end of sins, and to abolish iniquity 
and to bring in everlastii^ righteousneas ; to accomplish 
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ih& vision and tbe prophecies, and to anoint the Most 
Holy. 

" After 'which this people shall be no more thy people, 
nor this city the holy city. The times of wrath are passed 
and the years of grace shall com.e for ever. 

" Know therefore, and nnderatand, that from the going 
forth of the conunandment to restore and to build Jem- 
salem unto the Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, 
and three score and two weeks : the street shall be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous times." 

The Hebrews were accnstomed to divide nnmbers, and 
to place the smaller first, so that seven and sixty-twomake 
sixty-nine. Of this seventy there will then rest the 
seventieth: that is to say the seven last years of which he 
will speak nest, and after these sixty-two weeks which 
have followed the seven first, the Christ should be IdUed, 
and a people would come with its prince, who should de- 
stroy the city, and the sanctuary, and overwhehn all, and 
the endof that war will accomplish the desolation. Christ 
shall be kiUed alter the sixty-nme weeks, that is to say, is 
the last week. 

" Now one week, which ia the seventieth, which remains, 
shall confirm the covenant with many, and in the midst of 
the week, that is to say the last three years and a half, he 
shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for 
the overspreading of abominations he shall make it deso- 
late, even until the consummation, and that determined 
shall be poured upon the desolate." 

Daniel jx. The Ai^l said to Daniel : 

" There shall stand up yet," — after Cyrus, under whomall 
this still is, — " three kings in Persia," — Cambyses, Smyrdis, 
Darius; — "and the fourth," — Xerxes, who shall then 
come, — " shall be far richer than they all, and fer stronger, 
and shall stir up all his people against the Greeks, and a 
mighty king shall stand up,"^Aleiander, — " that shall 
rule with great dominion, and do according to his will. And 
when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall be broken, ajid 
shall be divided in four parts toward the four winds of 
heaven," — see also vii. 6, viii. 8 — " but not to his posterity, 
and his successors shall not equal his power, for his king* 
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dom shall be plucked up, even for others beside these," 
—his four principal succeaaora. 

" And the king— Ptolemy son of It^oe, — of the south," 
— ^Egypt, — "shall be strong, — but one of his princes shall 
be strong above him," — Seleucus king of Syria, — " and his 
dominion shall be a great dominion," Appiaa says that he 
was the most powerful of Aleiander'a successors. 

"And in the end of years they shall join themselTes 
together,aiid the kin^s daughter of the South," — Berenice, 
daughter of PtolemyPhiladelphus, sonof the other Ptolemy 
— " shall come to the kii^ of the North to make peace 
between these princes " — to Antiochus Deus, king of Syria 
and of Asia, son of Seleucus La^das. 

"But neither she nor her seed shall have a long authority, 
for she and they that sent her and they that brot^ht her, 
and her children and her friends, shall be delivered to 
doath." — Berenice and her son vere killed by Seleucus 
Callinicus. . 

" But out of a branch of her roots " — Ptolemy Suergetes 
was the son of the same father as Berenice — " shall one 
stand up in his estate, who shall come with an army into 
the land of the king of the north, and shall put all under 
subjection, and carry captives into Egypt their gods, their 
princes, their gold, their sHrer, and all their precious spoils, 
and shall continue many years when the king of the North 
can do nought against him." — If he had not been called 
into Egypt by domestic reasons, says Justin, he would havo 
entirely ruined Seleucus. 

"And thus he shall return into his kingdom, but his 
sons shall be stirred up and shall prepare an exceeding 
great multitude "^Seleucus Ceraunus, Antiochus the 
Great. 

" And their army shall come and overthrow all, whereat 
the king of the South being moved with choler, shall come 
forth and fightwithhim and conquer," — Ptolemy Philopator 
against Antiochus the Oreat at Haphia — " and his troops 
shall become insolent, and his heart shall be lifted up," — 
this Ptolemy desecrated the temple — Josephus — "and he 
snail cast down many ten thousands, but he shall not b« 
strengthened by it. 
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" For the king of the North " — Antiochue the Great — 
" shall return with a greater multitude than before," — in 
the reign of the young Ptolemj' Epiphanes — " and then a 
great number of enemies shall ataikd up ^ainat the king 
of the South, also the apostates and robbers of tliy people 
shall exalt ttiemaelvea to establish the Tiaionj but they 
shall perish " — those who abandon their leligion to please 
Euergetes, when he will send his troops to Soopaa. For 
Antiochus will again take Scopas and conquer them. 

"And the king of the Korth shall destroy the fenced 
cities and the armies of the south shall not 'withstand, and 
all shall yield to hia will. He shall stand in the land of 
Israel and it shall yield to him. 

" And thus he mil think to render himself master of all 
the empire of Egypt," — despising the youth of Epiphanes, 
aays Justin. 

" And for that he will make allianee with him and give 
kis daughter," — Cleopatra, in order that she may betray 
her husband. On which Appian says that doubtful of 
being able to make himseU master dE Egypt by force, 
because of the protection of the Bomans, he wished to 
attempt it by craft. " He would fain corrupt her, but she 
shall not stand on his side, neither be for him. After this 
shall he turn his face unto the isles," — that is to say, the 
sea-ports, — " and shall take many," as Appian relates. 

" Sut a prince shall oppose his conquests and cause the 
reproach offered by him to cease," — Scipio Afrieanua, who 
stopped the progress of Antiochus the 3reat beca.use he 
ofEended the Eomans in the person of their alHes.-^" He 
will return into his kingdom and perish and be no more." — 
He was killed by liis soldiers. 

" And he who stands in his place shall be a tyrant, a 
raiser of taxes in the glory of the kingdom," that is the 
people, SeleucuB Fhilopator or Soter, the son of Antiochus 
the Great — " but within a few days he shall be destroyed, 
neither in anger nor in battle ; 

" And in his place shall stand up a vile person unworthy 
of the honour of the kingdom, but he shall come in by 
skilful Satteries. 

" All annies shall bend before him, he will conquer them. 
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and even the prince with whom he haa made a league. For 
having renewed the league with him, he will deceive him, 
and come in with a few tribes into his province, calm and 
without fear. He will take the beat places, and shall do 
that which his fathers have not done, and ravage on all 
sides. He will forecast devices, during his time." 

The zeal of the Jews for their law and their temple. 
Josephus and Philo the Jew ad Gaivm. 

What other people has so great a zeal, but for them it 
was a necessity. 

Jesus Christ foretold as to the time and the state o£ the 
world. The leader taken from the thigh, and the fourth 
monarchy. 

How fortunate we are to have such light amid such 
darkness. 

How grand it is to see by the eye of faith, Darius and 
Cyrus, Alexander, the Konians, Pompey and Herod working, 
though unconsciously, for the glory of the Ctospel ! 

How grand to see by the eye of faith the histories of 
Herod, of Cesar . 

The reprobation of the Jews and convernon of the 
OeniUes. — Isaiah liv. " I am sought of them that asked 
not for me ; I am found of them that sought me not : I 
said, Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that did not call 
upon my name. 

" I have spread out my hands all the day unto an un- 
believing people, which walketh in a way that vas not 
good, after their own thoughts ; a people that provoketh 
me to anger continually to my face; that samficeth to 
idols, eto. 

" These shall be scattered like smoke in the day of my 
wrath, etc. 

" Tour iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers will 
I gather, and will requite you according to your works. 

" Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is found in the 
cluster, and one saith. Destroy it not; for a blessing is 
mit. 
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" So will I take a aeed of Jacob and Judab to possess 
my mountains, aud mine elect and my servants shall in- 
herit it, and my fertile and abundant jJains, but I will 
destroy all others, because you ha^e forgotten your Gtod to 
follow strai^ gods. I have called you and you have not 
answered, I have spoken and you have not heard, and you 
have chosrn the things which I forbade. 

"Tberetore thus saith the Lord, Behold, my servants 
shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; my servants shall 
rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed ; my servants shall sing 
for joy of heart, but ye shall cry and howl for vexation of 

"And ye shall leave your name for a curse unto ray 
chosen : for the Lord shall slay thee, and call his servants 
by another name, that he who blesseth himself in theearth 
ahallblesshimBeUinQod, etc. ; because the former troubles 
are foi^tten. 

"For, behold, I create new heavens and anew earth: 
and the former things shall not be remembered, nor come 
into mind. 

" But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I 
creat« : for, behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her 
people a joy. And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in 
my people : and the voice of weeping shall be no more heard 
in her, nor the voice of dying . . . 

" Before they call, I will answer ; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear. The wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like the ox : and dust 
shall be the serpent's meat. They shall not hurt nor kill 
in all my holy mountain." 

Is. Ivi. " Thus saith the Lord, Keep ye judgment, and 
do justice : for my salvation is near to come, and my 
righteousness to be revealed. 

" Blessed is the man that doeth this, and the son of man 
that keepeth my salvation and holdoth his hand from doing 
any evil. 

" Neither let the strangers, that have joined themselves 
to the Lord, say, Ood will separate me from, his people. 
For thus saith the Lord: Whoso will keep my sabbaths, 
and choose the things that please me, and take hold of my 
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covenant; Even unto them will I give in mine hoaaa a 
place and a name better th&n of sons and of daughters : I 
will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be cut 
oft . . . 

" Therefore is judgment far from ua : we wait for light, 
but behold obeourity ; for brightness, but we walk in 
darkness. We grope for the wall like the blind ; we stumble 
at noon day as in the night ; we are in desolate places aa 

" We roar all like bears, and mourn sore like doves i we 
look for judgment, but there is none ; for salvation, but it 
is far from us. 

Isaiah Ixvi. 18. "But I know their works and their 
thoughts : I come that I may gather all nations and 
tongues, and they shall see my glory. 

" And I will set a sign among them, and I will send of 
them that shall be saved unto the nations, to Africa, to 
Lydia, to Italy, to Qreece, and to the people that have not 
heard my name, neither have seen my glory. And they 
shall bring your brethren." 

Jer. viL Beprobation of the Temple. 

"But go ye to Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, 
and see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people. 
And now, because ye have done all these works, saith the 
Lord, I will do unto this house, in which my name is called 
upon, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I gave 
to your priests, aa I have done to ShQoh." For I have 
rejected it and made myself a temple elsewhere. 

" And I win oast you out of my sight, as I have ca«t out 
all your brethren, the whole seed of Ephraim." Bejected 
absolutely. 

" Therefore pray not thou for this people." 

Jer, vii. 21. What avails it you to add sacrifice to 
sacrifice? For I spake not unto your fathers, when I 
brought them oat of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
ofierings or sacrificea : But this thing commanded I them, 
saying. Obey my voice, and I will be your G-od, and je shall 
be my people." For it was only after they bad saorifieed 
to golden calves that I gave mvself sacrifices to turn into 
good an evil custom. Jer. vii. 4. " Trust not in lying 
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worde, saying, The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, are these." 

Proofs hy the Jews. — Captirity of the Jews without 
restoration. Jeremiah ii, 11. "I will bring evil on 
Juda^ which they shall not be able to escape." 

IZ^ea.— Isaiah v. "The Iiord had a vineyard from 
which he looked for grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes. I will therefore uproot and destroy it, the earth 
shall produce nothing but thorns, and I will forbid the 
heaven . . . 

" The vineyard of the Lord is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant. I looked that they 
should do justice, and they bring forth only iniquities." 

Isaiah viii. " Sanctify the Lord with fear and trembling, 
and let him be your fear ; but he shall be for a stone of 
stumbling and for a rock of offence to both the houses of 
Israel, for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. And many among them shall stumble against 
that stone, and fall, and be broken, and be sniired, and be 
taken, and perish. Hide my words and cover my law for 
my disciples. 

"And I will wait upon the Lord, that hideth his fac« 
from the house of Jacob." 

Isaiah sxiz. " Be astonished, and wonder, O people of 
Israel ; waver and staler: be drunken, but not with wine; 
staler, but not with strong drink. For the Lord hath 
mingled for you the spirit of deep sleep. He will shut up 
your eyes : he will cover your prophets and princes that 
see risions." I>aniel xii. " The wicked shall not under- 
stand, but the wise shall understand." Hosea, the last 
chapter, the last verse, after many temporal blessings 
says ; " Who is wise, and he shall understand these 
things," etc. 

" And the visions of all the prophets are become unto 
you as a book that is sealed, which Toaa deliver to one that 
is learned, and who can read ; and be saith, I cannot read 
it ; for it is sealed : And when the book is deUvered to him 
that is not learned, he saith, I am not learned. 

" Wberftfore the Loid said, J'orasmuch as this ,peopl« 
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witli their lips do honour rae, but have remoTed tieir heart 
£ftr from me," — there is the reaBoa and the cause, for they 
adore God in their heart, and understand the prophecies, — 
" and their fear toirard me is taught by the precept of men. 

"Therefore, behold, T ■will proceed to do among this 
people a mftrvellona -work and a wonder : for the -wisdom 
of their wise men shall perish, and the understanding . . . 

PTopheeies. Proof of divinity. Isaiah xli. 

" Shew the things that are to come hereafter, that we 
may tnow that ye are gods : and we will incline our heart 
unto your words, Teach us the things that have been from 
the beginning and prophesy those that are to come. 

" By this we shall know that ye are gods. Yea, do good, 
or do evil, if you can. Come now and let ua reason 
t<^ther. 

" Behold ye are of nothing, and an abomination, etc. 
Wiio hath declared from the beginning, that we may 
know? and beforetime, that we may say. He is righteous? 
yea, there is none that sheweth, yea, there is none that 
declareth the future." 

Is. xliii. " I am the Lord: and my glory will I not give 
to another. I have foretold the former things which have 
come to pass, and declare those which are to come. Kng a, 
new song to Qod in all the earth." 

" Bring forth the blind people that have eyes and see 
not, and the deaf that have ears and hear not. Let all the 
nations he gathered together. Who among them and their 
Gods can declare this, and shew us former things, and 
things to come? Let them bring forth their witnesses, 
that they may be justified : or let them hear, and say. It is 

" Ye ore ray witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant 
whom I have chosen : that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that I am he. 

"I have declared, and have saved, and I have shewed 
wonders in your eyes : therefore ye are my witnesses, saith 
the Lord, that I am God. 

" For your sakel have sent to Babylon, and have brought 
down all their nobles. I am the Lord, your sanotifier and 
creator. 
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" I have made a "^aj in the eea., and a path in the mighty 
waters ; I am he that destroyed fur ever the powerful ene- 
miea who ha-fe resisted you, 

" Eemember ye not the former things, neither consider 
the things of old. 

" Behold, I will do & new thing ; now it shall spring 
forth ; shall ye not know it ? I will eyen mate a way in 
the wilderness, and rivers in the desert. 

" This people have 1 formed for myself ; they shall shew 
forth mj praise ete. 

" I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressionB 
for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins. Fnt 
me in remembrance: let us plead together: declare thon, 
that thou mayest be justified. Thy first father hath sinned, 
and thy teachers have transgressed against me," Is. xUt. 
" I am the first and the last, saith the Lord. Whoso will 
equal himself to me, let hirn declare the order of things 
since I formed the first peoples, and the things which are 
to come. Fear ye not, have I not declared all these things, 
ye are my vritnesses." 

Fr<^heey of Cyrus — "Because of Jacob whom I have 
chosen I have called the by thy name," " Come and let 
us reason together. Who has declared this from ancient 
time, and foretold things to come ? have not I, the Lord." 

Is. xM. "Bemember the former things of old, and 
know that there is none like me. Declaring the end from 
the beginning, and from ancient tim^ the things that are 
not yet done, saying. My counsel shall stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure." 

la. xfii. 9. " Behold, the formerthings are come to pass, 
and new things do I declare : before they spring forth I 
tell you of them." 

Is. ilviii. 3. " I have declared the former things from 
the b^iinning; and I shewed them; and they came to 
pass. Because I knew that thou art obstinate, that thy 
spirit is rebellious, and thy brow brass ; I have even before 
it came to pass shewed it thee : lest thou shouldst say, 
that it was the work of thy gods and the effect of thmx 
commands. 
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" Thou h&at Been all this ; and will not. je declare it P I 
have shewed thee new things from Uiis time, even hidden 
things, and thou didst not know them. The; are created 
now, and not from the banning; even before the day 
when thou heardeet them not; lestthoa ehouldest say, 
Behold, I knew them. 

Tea, thou faeardest not; yea, thoa knewest not; yea, 
from that time that thine ear was not opened : for I knew 
that thou wouldst deal very treacherously, and wast called 
a tranBgressar from the womh." 

— Propkeeies, In Egypt. — Pajfto Fidtd, 669. Tahrmd, 

It is a tradition among us that when the Messiah shall 
come, the house of God, destined for the diepensatioii 
of his word, shall be full of filth and impurity, that the 
wisdom of the scribes shall be corrnpt and rotten ; that 
those who fear to sin shall be reproved by the people, and 
treated as fools and madmen. 

Is. xliz. 

" Listen, isles, unto me, and hearken ye people from 
far : The Lord hath called me by my name even from the 
womb of my mother ; he hath hid me in the shadow of his 
hand, he hath made my words like a sharp sword, and 
said: Thou art my servant, in whom I will be glorified. 
And I Bud, Lord, have I laboured in vain ? have I spent 
my Btrei^h for nought ? yet is my judgment with thee, 
O Lord, and my work before thee. When the Lord, who 
has formed me from from the womb of my mother to be 
wholly for himself, in order to bring Jacob said Israel again 
to him, said unto me : Thou ahalt be glorious in my sight, 
and I will be thy strength. It is a light thing tliAt thou 
shouldst convert the tribes of Jacob ; I will also give thee 
for a light to the Qeutiles that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth. These are the things 
which the Lord bath said to bim that humbleth his soul 
to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers. 
Princes and MngB shall worship thee because the Lord is 
faithful that faat^t chosen thee. 

" Again the Lord said unto me : I have heard thee in the 
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dajB of Balvation and of mercy, and I have establieliedthee 
for a. coTeuant of the people, and to oanse thee to inherit 
the desolate nations, that thou mayeat say to those who 
are in chaina : Qo forth, aad to those that are in dark- 
neBB : Come into the light, and poBsess tbeee abundant and 
fertile lands. They shall no more labour, nor hunger, nor 
thirst, neither shall the sun smite them ; for he that hath 
mercy on them Bholl lead them, even by the springs of 
waters shall he guide them, and make the mountains plain 
before them. Behold, the peoples shall come from all 
parts, from the east and from the West, from the Korth 
and from the South. Let the heaven give glory to &od, 
let the earth rejoice, for it hath pleased the Lord to comfort 
his people, and he will have mercy oa the poor who hope 

" Tet Sion hath dared to say : The Lord hath forsaken 
and hath foigotten me. Can a woman foi^t her Bucldng 
child, that she should not have compaaeion on the son of 
her womb, but if she forget, yet wiQ I not forget thee, 
SioQ. I will bear thee always between my hands, and thy 
walls shall be ever before me. Thy builders are come, thy 
destroyers shall go forth of thee, Lift up thy eyes round 
about, and see all these are gathered tc^ether, to come to 
thee : as I live, saith the Lord, thou shalt be clothed with 
all these as with an ornament, thy deserta, and thy deso- 
late places, and the land of thy destruction shaH. now be 
too narrow by reason of the inhabitants, and the childrea 
of thy barrenness shall still say in thy ears : The place ia too 
strait for me, make me room to dwell in. And thou ahalt 
say in thy heart : Who hath begotten these ? I was barren 
and brought not forth, lad away, and captive: and who 
hath brought up these F I was destitute and alone : and 
these, where were they ? And the Lord shall say r Behold, 
I will lift up ray hand to the Gentiles, and will set up my 
standai'd to the people. And they shall bring thy children 
in their anns, luid in their bosoms. And kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers, andqueensthy nursing mothers: they 
shall worship thee with their face toward the earth, and 
they shall Lick up the dust of thy feet. And thou shalt 
know that I am the Lord, for they shall not be confounded 
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tliat wait for Mm. Shalltlidpre^be takes from the strong 
and niiglitj ? But even if the captivity be taten away from 
the strong: nothing can hinder me to judge those that 
have judged thee, and thy children I will save. And all 
flesh shall know, that I am the Lord thy Saviour, and thy 
Eedeemer the mighty One of Jacob. 

" Thus saith the Lord : What is this divorcement, where- 
with I have put away the syna^gue, and why have I 
delivered it into the hands of your enemies ; is it not for 
your iniquities and your transgressions that I have put it 
away? 

" For I came, and no man would receive me. I called 
and none would hear. Is my arm shortened that I cannot 

" Therefore will I show the tokens of my anger, I will 
clothe the heavens with darkness, and will make sackcloth 
their covering. 

" The Lord hath given me the tongue of the learned that 
I should know how to uphold by word him that is weary. 
He hath wakened my ear, and I have heard him as a 
master. 

" The lord hath revealed his will and I was not rebellious. 

" I gave my body to the amiters, and my cheeka to out- 
rage, I hid not my face from shame and spitting, but the 
Lord has helped me, therefore I was not confounded. 

" He is cear that justifieth me ; who will contend with 
me, and accuse me of ain, since God himself is my pro- 
tector? 

"All men shall pass and be consumed by time, let those 
that fear the Lord hearken to the words of his servant, 
let him that languisheth in darkness put his trust in the 
XK)rd. But as for you, you do but aet alight upon you the 
wrath of God, you walk upon the coala and among the 
flames you have kindled. This ye have of my hand, ye 
shall perish in aorrow. 

" Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye 
that seek the Lord: look unto the rook whence ye are 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are di^ed. 
liook unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah that bare 
you: for I called him when he was alone, and childless. 
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and increased him. For the Lord ha,e comforted Zion: 
and has heaped on her blesBingB and consolationa. 

" Hearken unto me my people ; and give ear unto me, 
for a law shall proceed from me, and I will make my judg- 
ment to reat for a light of the Gentiles." 

Amos viii. The prophet having enumerated the sins of 
Israel, said that Gk>d had sworn to take vengeance on them. 

He saith also : " And it shall come to pass in that day, 
saith the Lord, that the sun shall go down at mid-day, and 
I will make the earth dark in the day of light; And I will 
turn your feasts into mourning, and all your songs into 
lamentation. 

" You shall have sorrow and suffering, and I will make 
Ihe sorrow aa the mourning of an only son, and the latter 
end thereof aa a bitter day. Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, and I will send forth a famine into the land : 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but <^ hearing 
the words of the Lord. And they shall move from sea to 
aea, and from the North to the East : they shall go about 
seeking the word of the Lord, and shall not find it. 

" In that day their fair virgins, and their yoimg men 
shall faint for thirst. They that have followed the idols of 
Samaria, and sworn by the god of Dan ; who have followed 
the worship of Beersheba; the; shall fall, and shall rise no 

Amos iiL 2. " Of all nations of the earth, I have chosen 
jou only to be my people," 

Daniel xli. 7. Daniel having described all the extent of 
Messiah's reign, says, "All these things shall be done 
when the dispersion of my people shall be accomplished." 

Kaggaiii. 3. "You who compare this second bouse 
with the glory of the first and despise it. Yet now take 
courage, Zerubbabel, saith the Lord, and take courage, 
Jesus the high prieat, and take course, aU ye people of 
the land, and ceaae not to work. The word that I cove- 
nanted with yon when you came out of the land of Egypt 
stands yet: and my spirit shall be in the midst of you: 
Lose not hope. For thus saith the Lord of hosts : Tet 
one little while, and I will move the heaven and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land," — a mode of q>eech to 
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denote a great and extraordinary change. "And I will 
move all nations : and the desired of all nations shall come : 
and I will fill this house with glory : saith the Lord. 

"The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord," 
— that is to say, it is not by that that I will be honoured, 
as it U said in another place. All the beasts of the field 
are mine, what good is it to me that they are offered me in 
sacrifice ? — Greater shall be the glory of this latter house ' 
than that of the first, saith the Lord of hosts : and in this 
place I will establish my house, saith the Lord." 

" According to all that you desired of the Lord God in 
Horeb in the day of the assemblj, saying, Iiet us not hear 
again the voice of the liord, neither let us see this fire 
any more, that we die not. And the Lord said unto me. 
Their prayer is just. I will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren, bke unto thee, and I will put my 
words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him. And it snail come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall 
speak in my name, I will require it of him." 

Genesis xlix. " Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren 
shall praise, and thou shalt vanquish thine enemies ; thy 
father's children shall bow down before thee. Judah, 
lion's whelp, thou art gone up to the prey, O my sou, and 
and art couched as a lion, and as a lioness awakened. 

" The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto 
him shall the gathei-ii^ of the people be," 
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OF TYPES IN GENERAL AND OF 
THEIR LAWFULNESS. 



pSOOF of the two TeOavumU at once.— To proTe both 
.* the Testamenta at one stroke we Deed only see if the 
pr^hecies in one are Etccompllshed m the other. 

To examine the prophecies ve mnat imderetand them. I 

For if we believe they have only one eenee it is certain 

that Meaaiah has not come; but if they have two senses, it 

is certain that he has come in JesuB Christ. I 

The whole question then is to know if they have two 

That the Scripture haa two senses, which Jesua Christ 
and his Apoatlea have given, the following are the proofs: 

1. Proof by Scripture itself. 

2. Proofs by the Babbis. Moses Maimonides says that 
it has two faces, and that the prophets have prophesied 
Jesus Christ only. 

3. Proofs by the Cabala. 

i. Proofs by the mystical interpretation which the Babbis 
themselves have given to the Scripture. 

5. Proofs by the principlea laid down by the Eabbisthat 
there are two senses, that there are two advents of the 
Messiah; one in glory, and one in humiliation, s^cording 
to their deserts ; that the prophets have prophesied of 
Messiah only. The Law is not eternal, but must change 
when Messiah comes ; that then they shall no more re- 
member the Eed Sea ; that the Jews and the Qentiles shall 
be mingled. 
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It U as those among whom there is a certain secret 



Those who do not nnderstaDd it can see in it only a 
foolish sense. 

T^eal. — The figures of a aword, a shield. 

Potentiaaime. 

To change the type, because of our weakness, 

Type». — llie prophets prophesied by figures of a girdle, 
a beard and burnt hair, ate. 

Two errors: 1, to take all literally; 2, to take all 
spiritually. 

The veil which is upon these books for the Jews is there 
also for bad Christians, and for all who do not hate 
themselves. 

But those who truly hate themselves are in a disposition 
to understand the Scriptures and to know Jeaua Christ. 

Typeg. — To show that the Old Testament is only figura- 
tive, and that by temporal posaeasious the prophets 
understood others, this is the proof : 1, that this were 
unworthy of God ; 2, that their discourses espresa very 
clearly the promise of temporal possessions, and that they 
aay nevertheless that their discourses are obscure, and that 
their sense will not be understood. Whence it appears 
that this secret sense is not that which they openly ex- 
pressed, and that consequently they meant to speak of 
other sacrifices, of another deliverer, etc. They say that 
they will be undenitood only in the fulness of time. 
Jer. zadii. 

The third proof is that their discourses are contradictory 
and destroy each other, so that if we think they did not 
mean by the words law and sacrifice aught else than those 
of Moses, there is a gross and obvious contradiction. 
Therefore th^ meant something else, occasionally con- 
tradict Dg- themselves in the same chapter. 
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Kow to understand the yeuse of an author . . . 

A type bringt iinth U ahgenee and pretence, pleaewe and 

A cipher with a double sense, one clear, and in whiah it 
is said that the sense is hidden . . . 

A portrait brings with it absence and preeeuce, 
pleasure and pain. The reality excludes absence and 
pain. 

Typeg. — To know if the law and the sacrifice are real or 
figurative, we must see if the prophets in speaking of these 
things limited their view and their thonghte to them, so 
that they saw only the old covenant ; or if they saw in 
them somewhat else of which they were the semblance, for 
in a, portrait we see the thing figured. For tiiis we need 
only examine what they say. 

When they speak of it as eternal, do they mean that 
same covenant which they elsewhere say will be changed ; 
BO of the sacrifices, etc. P 

A cipher has two senses. If we intercept an important 
letter in which we see an obvions meaning, wherein it is 
nevertheless declared that the sense is veiled and obscure, 
that it is ooncealed, so that the letter m^ht be read with- 
ont discovering it, and understood without understanding, 
we can but think that here is a cipher with a double 
sense, and all the more if we find manifest contradictions 
in the literal sense. How greatly we ought to value those 
who interpret the cipher, and explain to us the hidden 
sense, especially if the principles the; extract are wholly 
natural and clear. This is what Je«nis Christ did. and the 
Apostles. They broke the seal, he rent the veil, and re- 
vealed the spirit. They have thereby taught us that 
man's enemies are his passions ; that the Eedeemer is to 
be spiritual and his reign spiritual ; that there are to be 
two advents, one iu lowliness to abase the proud, the 
other in glory to exalt the humble ; that Jesus Christ is 
God and man. 

The prophets said clearly that Israel would be always 
the beloved of God, that tiie law would be etem&l, thej 
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have Boid aleo that their meaning would not be understood. 

«ud that it was Teiled. 



2^es.— When the word o£ God, which cannot lie, is false 
literally, it ia true spiritually, 8ede a dextris meis.ia false 
literally, therefore it ia true apiritually. 

In theeo expresaions God is spoken of afterthe manner 
of men, and this means only that the intention which men 
have in giving a seat at their right band, God will also 
have. It is then a mark of the intention of Gtod, not of 
his mode of carryit^ it out. 

Thus when it is said "God has received the odour of 
your incense and will in return give yon a fat land," this 
means that the same intention which a man will have, who, 
pleased with your perfumes, will give you a fat land, God 
vrill have towards you, because you have had towards him 
the same intention as a man has for him to whom he ofEers 
a sweet savour. So iratus est, a jealous God, etc., for the 
things of God beii^ inexpressible, they cannot be said 
otherwise. And the Church uses them still : Quia eon/or- 
tavil serae, etc 

Difference between dinner and supper. 

In God the word difEers not from Uie intention, for he is 
true, nor the word from the effect, for he is powerful, nor 
the means from the effect, for he is wise. Bern. idi. 
eermo in Mieeam,. 

Aug., de Oivit. v. 10. This rule is general. God can do 
all, except those things which if he could do he would not 
be almighty, as dying, being deceived, lying, etc. 

Many evangelists for the confirmation of the truth. 
Their differences are useful. 

The Eucharist after the Lord's Supper. Truth after 
the type. 

The ruin of Jerusalem, a type of the ruin of the world, 
forty years after the death of Jesus. 
. "I know not" as a mas or as an ambassador. Matt. 
zxiv. 36. 

SeaoB condemned by the Jews and the Cleutiles. 
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The Jews and the GkntUee figured by the two Bona. 
Ai^. de dvit. xr. 29. 

The figures of the Gospel for the state of the sick soul 
are sick bodies, hut beeauae one body cannot be Bufficiently 
sick to express it well, several are needed. Thus there 
are the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the paralytic, the dead 
Lazarus, the possessed ; all this together is in the sick soul. 

Isaiah, li. The Ked Sea an image of the Redeniption. 

" UtgciaMsqw>dfiliu» hominis habetpoteslatemremitiendi 
peccata, tibi dico : Surge." 

God, willing to show that he was able to form a people 
holy with an invisible holiness, and to fill them with an 
eternal glory, made visible things. As nature is an image 
of grace, he has done in the excellences of nature what he 
would accomplish in those of grace, in order that men might 
judge that he could make the invisible since he made the 
visible so well. 

Thus he saved this people from the deluge, he has raised 
them up from Abraham, redeemed them from their enemies, 
and caused them to enter into rest. 

The objectof God was not to save them from the deluge, 
and raise tip a whole people to Abraham, only in order to 
bring them into a fat land. 

And so grace itself is but the figoire of glory, for it is 
not the ultimate end. It was symbolised by the law, and 
itself symbolises grace, but it is the figure of it, and the 
origin or cause. 

The ordinary life of man is like that of the saints. They 
all seek their satisfaction, and differ only in the object 
wherein they place it : they call those their enemies who 
hinder them, etc. God then has shown the power which 
he has to give invisible possessiona, by the power which he 
has shown over things visible. 

And yet this covenant, made to blind some and enlighten 
others, marked in those very men whom it blinded the truth 
which should be recognised by others. For the Tiaible 
possessions which they received from God were bo great 
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and Bt> divine that it certunly appeared lie was able to f^vfl 
them those which are inriBible, as well as a Messiah. 

For nature is an ima^e of grace, and risible miracleB aie 
the image of the inrisible. JJt seiaH», tt6i dieo : Surge. 

Isaiah, li., aays that Redemption will be as the passage 
of the Bed Sea. 

God then has shown by the deliyerance from Egypt, and 
from the sea, by the defeat of the kings, by the manna, by 
the whole genealt^ of Abraham, that he was able to save, 
to send down bread from heaven, etc., so that the people 
at enmity with him is the type and the repreeenta^n of 
the very Messiah whom they snow not, etc'. 

He has then shown us at last that all these things were 
only types, and what is true freedom, a true Israelite, true 
cdrcnmciBion, true bread from heaven, eto. 

In these promiseB each man finds what he chiefly desires, 
temporal possessions or spiritual, Gkid or the creatures; 
but with this difference, that those who therein seek the 
creatures find them, but attended by many contradictions, 
with a prohibition against loving them, with the injunction 
to worship Qod only, and to love him only, which is the 
aame thing, and finally that the Messiah came not for them ; 
whilst on the contrary those who therein seek Cktd find him, 
without any contradiction, with the injunction to love him 
only, and that the Messiah came in the time foretold, to 
give them the possessions which they ask. 

ThnatheJewahad miracles and prophecies, of which they 
Baw the accomplishment, and the teaching of their law was 
that they shonld love and worship God alone ; it was also 
perpetud.'^huB it had all the marks of the true religion, as 
indeed it was, but we must distinguish between the teach, 
ing of the Jews, and the teaching of the Jewish law. Now 
the teaching of the Jews was not true, althongh it had 
niraolefl and prophecy and perpetuity, because it had not 
ihis further point, the worship and love of God only. 

The reason of type*. 

They had to £al with a carnal people, and to render 
them the depository of a spiritual covenant. 

To give fiuth in ue Messiah it was necessary there should 
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have been antecedent propheoieB, in the charge of persons 
a.boTe auspicion, diligent, faithful, singularly zealous, and 
known to aU the world. 

That all th^ might be accotnpliBhed, Qod chose this 
carnal people, to whom he entrusted the prophecies which 
foretell the Messiah as a deliverer, and as a dispenser of 
those carnal pMsessions which the people loved. And thus 
they have had an extraordinary zeal for their prophets, 
and, in sight of the whole world, bare had chai^ of these 
books which foretell their Messiah, assuring all ttie nations 
that he should come, and in the manner foretold in their 
books, which they held open to all the world. But this 
people deceived by the poor snd ignominjoua advent of the 
Messiah have been his most cruel enemies. So that they, 
who were of all nations in the world the least open to the 
suspicion of favouring us, tiie most scrupulous and most 
Ecalous that can be named for their law and their prophets, 
have kept the records incorrupt. 

ThereforetheprophecieshaTeahiddenandspiritnalBense, 
which this people l^ted, under the carnal sense which they 
loved. Had the s^dritiial sense been disclosed, it being sudli 
as they were unable to love, or even to bear, they would 
not have been zealous to preserve their books. and their 
oeremonieB ; and if they had loved these spiritual promises, 
and had preserved them incorrupt till Messiah came, their 
witness would have had no force, because they had been 
his friends. Therefore it was well that the spiritual sense 
should be concealed ; but on the other hand, had the sense 
been so hidden as not to be at all apparent, it could not 
have served as a praof of the Messiah. What then was 
done P In a crowd of passages the spiritual was concealed 
under the temporal sense, and has been clearly revealed in 
a few ; again, the time and the state of the world were ao 
clearly foretold that the snn is not so evident. And in some 

Cst^es this spiritual sense is so clearly expressed that no 
I a blindness than that which the flesh imposes on the 
spirit when enslaved, can keep us from disoeming it. 

See then what Clod has done. This sense is concealed 
nnd^ another in an infinite number of passages, in some. 
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thongli rarely, it is revealed, yet §o that the passageB in 
which it is concealed are equivocal, aad can suit both senses, 
while those in which it is diadoBed are unequiTOcal, and 
can agree with the spiritual sense aloae. 

So that this cannot lead us into error, and could only be 
mimndATBtood by so carnal a people. 

For when possessions are promised in abundance, what 
could hinder them from understaodlng the true possessions, 
save their oovetousnees, which limited the sense to the good 
things of this world '< But those whose only good was in 
God referred the sense to him alone. For there are two 
qualities which divide the will of man, covetousness and 
charity. Not that covetousness cannot coexist with faith 
in <jK>d, nor charity with worldly possessions, but oovetous- 
ness uses God, and enjoys the world, while the opposite is 
the case with charity. 

Now the end we pursue gives names to things. All which 
hinders the attainment of this end, is said to be at enmil^ 
with us. Thus the creatures, however good, are the enemies 
of the just, when they turn them aside from God, and God 
himself is the enemy of those whose greed he opposes. 

Hence the word enemy being interpreted according to 
the end proposed, the just understood by it their passions, 
and the carnal understood the Babylonians, so that the 
term is obscure only for the unrighteous. And this is what 
Isaiah says: 8igna legem in electu meis, and that Jesus 
Christ shall be a stone of stninblii^. But, " Blessed are 
they who shall not he offended in him ! " Hosea, xiv. 9, 
says excellently : " Wbere is the wise, and he shall under- 
stand these things. Ihe just shall know them, for the 
ways of Qod are right, but the transgressors shall fall 
therein." 

So that those who rejected and crucified Jesus Christ, 
being offended at him, are the same people who bear the 
books which witness of him, and which say that he will be 
rejected and a stumbling stone, so that their refusal has 
given an additional mark that it is he, and he has been 
proved both by the just Jews who received him, and the 
unjust Jews who rejected him, both of whom were fore- 
told. 
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One of tlie main reasouB wh; the prophets put a veil on 
the spiritual possesaiona whidi they promiBed under the 
^ure of temporal posaeBsiona is, that they had to do with 
a carnal people whom they must make tl^ keepera of the 
spiritual covenant. 

Jesue Christ, prefigured by Joseph, the beloved of his 
father, aent by Mb father to visit hia brethren, etc., inno- 
cent, Bold by his brethren for twenty pieces of silver, and 
thereby becoming their lord, their Baviour, the saviour of 
atrangers, and the Baviour of the world; all which had not 
been brought about but for the plot for his destruction, 
their sale and rejection of him. 

In priBon Joseph innocent between two criminala ; Jesus 
Christ on the crosa between two thieves. Joseph foretold 
deliverance to the one, and death to the other, from the 
same omens. Jesus Christ Bares the elect, and condemns 
the reprobate after the same crimes. Joseph foretold only, 
Jesus OhriBt acta. Joseph asked of him who is saved to be 
Enindful of him when he has come into hia glory, and he 
whom Jesus Christ saved asked that he would remember 
him when he came into his £ingdom. 

Tyi>e«. — Baviour, father, sacrificer, aacrifice, food, king, 
wise, lawgiver, afBioted, poor, having to create a people, 
which he must lead and nourish, and bring into the land. 

Faacination. — Somnum mwn. Figvra, hvjiu mundi. 

The EuchEurist. — Comedet^nem tuiiim. Fanetn noetnuit. 

Jntmtci Dei ierra/m Ungent. — The Binuers li(^ the dust, 
that ia to say, love earthly pleasures. 

The Old Testament contained the types of future joy, and 
(he New contains the means of attainii^ it. 

The types were of joy, the means of penitence, and never- 
theless the Faschal Lamb waa eaten with bitter berbs, cum 
waaritudinibTts. 

8mgularw gum ego donee tranaeam. Jesus Christ before 
his death was almost the only martyr. 

To Bpeak gainst too greatly figurative expresaions. 
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There &re eome types clear and demonBtrative, but others 
which seem far-fetohed, and which tving proof only to those 
already persoaded. These may seem like the sayings of the 
ApocaJypticB. Bat the differeace is that these hare none 
Trhich are not doubtful, ao that nothing ia bo unjuet as to 
pretend that theirs are as well founded aa some of ours, 
for they have none ao demonatrative aa eome of ours. 
There is no comparison possibla We hare no right to 
compare and coiLfouud things because they agree in one 
point, while they are ao difEerent in another. What is clear 
in things divine forces us to revere what ia obscure. 

I do not say that the mem is a mystery^ 

Wo may not attribute to the Scripture the aense which 
it hasnot reTealedtouBthatiteontaioB. Thus,to aaythat 
the closed mem of iBadah means six hundred, haa not been 
revealed. It might be said that the finai leade and the he 
dejieienies signify mysteries. Bat we are not allowed to say 
so, and still less to say this is the way of the philcwopher'a 
stone. But we say that the literal sense is not the trne 
sense, because the prophets said so themaelves. 

Extrtwaganees of the ApocalypUca, Preadamites, MiUena- 
riana, etc. — Whoever would found extravagant opinions on 
the Scripture will for instance found them on the fact 
that: 

It ia said that " This generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be fulfilled." On that I will say that after 
that generation will come another generation, and so in 
constant succession. 

The Second Book of Ohronicles speaks of Solomon and 
the Eing as if they were two different persona. I say that 
they were two. 

Againgt ihaae who mtmua pama^ei of Scripture, and who 
are paffed up when they fi/ad one which Beeme to favour their 
error. 

The ' hapter for Veapoi's, oii Passion Sunday, the prayer 
for the King. 
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Explanation of these words: " He that is not with me ia 
B^ajnst me." And these others : "He that is not against 
yon is with you." A person who says: I am neither for 
nor against ; we onght to answer him . . . One of the 
Antiphons for Yespers at Chriatmas : Exortum ett w tendmi 
htmen r«eiu eorde. 
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THAT THE JEWISH LAW WAS 

FIGURATIVE. 

COSTRASICTION.— It is not poBsible to give a good 
expression to a portrait save by bringing all oontraries 
into haxmonj, and it is not enough to dwell upon a series of 
accordant qualities, ■without reconciling the contrariee. To 
understand the nieaning of an author we must harmonise 
all the contrary passages. 

Thus, to understand Scripture, we must find a sense in 
which all the contrary passages are reconciled ; it is not 
enough to have one wluch ^;rees with many coneonant 
passages, but we must find one which reconciles even dts- 



Every author has a sense in which ail the contradictory 
passages agree, or he has no meaning at aU. The latt«r 
oannot be said of Scripture and tiie prophets, which 
assuredly abound in good sense. We must then seek for a 
meaning which harmonises all contraries. 

The true sense then is not that of the Jews, but in Jesus 
Christ all dissonances are brought into harmony. 

The Jews could not make the cessation of the royalty and 
principality foretold by Hosea accord with the prophecy of 
Jacob. 

If we take the law, the aacrifices, the kingdom as realities, 
we cumot reconcile all the passages. Of neoeasity then they 
are but figures. We cannot even reconcile the passages of 
. the same author, nor of the same book, nor sometimes of 
the same chapter, which abundantly denotes what was the 
meaning of the author. A^ when Ezekiel, chap, xx., says 
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that man will live bj the connnandmenta of God and will 
not Utc by them. 

It was not lawful to sacrifice ebewhere than at Jerusalem. 
the place which the Lord had chosen, nor even to eat the 
tithes in any other place. Dent. lii. 5, etc. ; Dent. xiv. 23, 
etc.; XV. 20; ivi. 2-15. 

Hosea foretold that the Jewa should be without king, 
without prince, without sacrifice and without idols, whidL 
is accomplished at this da^, educe they are not able to make 
a lawful sacrifice out of JerosBlem. 

Types. — If the law and the Bacrifices are the truth it must 
be pleasing to God, and not displeasing to him. If they 
are figures they must be both pleasing and displeasing. 

Now through the whole of Scripture they are both 
pleasing and displeasing. It is said that the k,w shall be 
ehanged, that the sacrifice shall be changed, that theyshall 
be without law, without a prince and without saaifices, 
that a new covenant shall be made, that the law shall l>d 
renewed, that the precepts which they have received are 
not good, that their sacrifices are abominations, that Qod 
has required none of them. 

It is said, on the contraiy, that the law shall abide for 
ever, that the covenant shall be eternal, that sacrifice shall 
be eternal, thatthe sceptre shall never depart from among 
them, because it shall not depart from them till the coming 
of the eternal King. 

Now are all these passages obviously literal P No. Are 
they obvioush' typical P No, they are obviously either real 
or typical. But the first set, which bar a literal interprv 
tation, prove that the whole are typical. 

All these passages together cannot apply to the thing 
signified, all can apply to the type, therefore they are not 
spoken of the thing signified, but of the type. 

A^ni occimu eat ab origine mundL A sacrificing judge 

TjrpM. — Gkid willing to form to himself an holy people, 
whom he should separate from all other nations, whom he 
should deliver from their enemies, and should establish in 
a place of rest, has not only promi^d this, but has foretold 
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by Me propliets the time und the manner of his coming. 
And yet, to confirm the hope of his elect through all ^:e8, 
he Quide them to Be« it in a figure, but neTdr left them 
without aaaurances of his power and of hie wUl to save them. 
For at the creatioa of man, Adam -was the witness, and the 
guardian of the promiae aiaAe concerning the Saviour who 
should be bom of the woman, when men were still so near 
the creation that they could not have fo]^tt«n their crea- 
tion and their fall. When those who had seen Adam were 
no longer in the world, Qod sent 14'oah, whom he saved, and 
drowned tbe whole earth by a, miracle which marked suffi- 
ciently both the power which he had to save the world, and 
the will which he hod to do so ; and to raise up of the seed 
of the woman him whom he had promised. 

This miracle was enough to confirm the hope of men. 
The memory of the delnge being fresh among men while 
Noah was still living, Qod made promises to Abraham, and 
while Shem was still living God sent Moses, etc. . . . 

TTfpea.—QioA, willing to deprive his own of perishable 
poBseBsions, made the Jewish people in order to show that 
this arose from no lack of power. 

The Jews had grown old in these earthly thoughts, that 
Qod loved their father Abraham, his flesh, and all that 
vrould spring from it ; that for this reason he had multiplied 
them, and set them apart from all 'other peoples, with- 
out allowing them to intermingle ; that when they were 
languishing in Egypt he brought them ont with many 
wonderful signs in their favour; that he fed them with 
manna in the wilderness, and brought them out into a very 
fat land ; that he gave them kings and a well-built temple, 
there to offer beasts before him, by the shedding of whose 
blood they were purified; that at last he would send 
Messiah to make them masters of the whole world, and 
foretold the time of his coming. 

The world having grown old in these carnal errors, Jesus 
Christ came at the time foretold, bnt not with the expected 
glory, and therefore men did not think it was he. After 
his death Saint Paul came to teach that all these thmge 
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had happened in figures, that the Eu^om of God waa not 
in the fieeh, but is the spirit ; that the enomiea of men were 
not the Babyloniana, but the passions ; that God delighted 
not in templea made with hands, but in a pure and contrite 
heart; that bodilj circurndsion was unprofitable, but that 
of the heart wae needed; that Moses gave them not that 
bread from heaven, etc. 

But God, not willing to disclose these things to a people 
uuworthy of them, yet nevertbeleas willing to foretell them, 
in order that thej might be beheved, foretold the time 
dearly, and expressed the things sometimes clearly, but 
geneially in figures, so that those who loved the emblems 
might rest in them, and those who loved the things figured 
might see them therein. 

All that tends not to charity is figuratiTe, 

Tbe sole aim of the Scripture is charity. 

AH which tends not to that only end is figurative, for 
since there is but one end, all which does not refer to it in 
express terms is figurative. 

God has bo varied that sole precept of charity to satdsfy 
our curiosity, which seeks for diversity, by that diversity 
which still leads us to the one thing needful For one only 
thing is needful, yet we love diversity, and God satisfies botii 
by these diversities, which lead to the one thing needful. 

The Jews so loved the mere shadows, and waited for 
them so entirely, that they misunderstood the substanoe, 
when it came in the time and manner foretold. 

The rabbis take the breasts of the Spouse for figures, as 
they do every thing which does not express the only aim 
they had, that of temporal good. 

And Christians take even the Eucharist as a type of the 
glory for which th^ strive. 

Charity is no figurative precept. It is horrible to say that 
Jesua Christ, who came to take away the figure and estab- 
lish the truth, came only to establish the type of charity | 
and take away the existing reahty. 

If the light be darkness, what must the darkness bef 

When David foretold that Messiah would deliver his 
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people from their enemies, we maj believe that theae 
accordisg to the flesli were the EgyptianB, and then I knOT 
not how to ahov that the prophecy was fulfilled. But we 
may well believe also that the enemiea were their ains, for 
in tmtb the Egyptians were not their enemiea, and their 
ains were. This word enemies is therefore eqniTocal. 

But if be say, as in fact be does elaewhere, that he will 
Bare hia people from their siua, as do also Isaiah and others, 
the ambignity is removed, and the double sense of enemiea 
is reduced to the single sense of iniquities. Eor if he had 
sina in his mind be might wdl denote tbem by the word 
enemiea, bat if he thought of enemies, he could not desig* 
nate them by the word iniquities. 

Now Moaes, David, and Isaiah employ the same terma. 
Who will say then that they have not all the same meaning, 
and that the aense of Buvid which la phunly that of 
iniquities when he apoke of enemiea, ia not the aame as 
that of Moses when speaking of enemiea. 

Daniel prays that the people may be debvered from the 
captivity of tiieir enemies, but ho was thinking of sins, and 
to show this, he says that Gabriel came to tell him that his 
prayer was heard, and that there were only seventy weeks 
to wait, after which the nation would be debverad from 
iniquity, that sin would have an end, and the Redeemer, 
the Most Holy, should bring in eternal righteouauess, not 
legal, but etemaL 

The Jews had a doctrine of Ck>d h we have one of Jesus 
Chriat, and oonfirmed by miraclea ; ihsj were forbidden no 
believe every worker of miraclea, and more, they were 
ordered to have reoonrse to the chief priests, on whom only 
they should rely. 

Thus, in regard to their prophrta, thej had all those 
reasons which we have for refusing to bebeve the workera 
of miraclea. 

And yet they were very blamerwortiiy in refusing the 
prophets because of their miracles, and had not been blame- 
worthy had they not seen the miracles. Niei feeittem, 
peeeattunnon hAerent. 

Ther^re all belief rests on miracles. 
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Whoever esfimateB the Jewish relig;ioD bj its coarser 
joinds will know it hut ill. It is to he seen in the sacred 
books, and in the tradition of the prophets, who have made 
it plain enough that they did not understand the lav 
according to the letter. So onr Religion ia divine in the 
Gfspel, in the Apostles, and in tradition, but ridiculous in 
Uiose who corrupt it. 

The Messiah, according to the carnal Jews, was to be a 
mighty temporal prince. Jesus Christ, according to carnal 
Christians, has come to dispense us from the love of Gtod, 
and to give ua sacraments which shall operate without our 
concurrence. This is no more the Christian religion than 
was the other the Jewish. 

True Jews and true Christians have always expected a 
Messiah who should inspire them with the love of Qod, and b^ 
that lore should make them triumph over all their enemies 

The carnal Jews h<dd a midway place between Chrktians 
and Pagans. The Pagans know not God, and love this 
world only. The Jews know the true God, and love this 
world only. Christians know the true G^ and love not 
the world. Jews and Pagans love the same good. Jews 
and Christians know the same God. 

The Jews were of two kinds, one havii^ merely Pagaji, 
the other having Christian afCectbns. 

The carnal Jews understood neither the greatness nor 
the humiliation of Messiah as foretold by their prophecies. 
They misunderstood him in his foretold u'eatness, as when 
he said that Messiah should be lord <tf David, though hia 
son, and that he was before Abraham who yet had seen 
him. They did not believe him so great as to be eternal; 
and so too they misunderstood h\m in his humiliation and 
in his death. Messiah, said they, ahideth for ever, and thia 
man has said that he shall die. They believed him then 
neither mortal nor eternal, and they only looked in him for 



Typical. — God availed himself of the luat of the Jews to 
make them avail for Jesus Christ. 
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Typical. — ^Nothiog is so like charity as cOTetousaeeB, and 
nothing is so contnirr to it. Thus the Jews, full of poBBes- 
eiona which flattered their coTetouanese, were very like 
ChriEtiana and very contrajy. And by this means they had 
the two qualities which were necessary to them, to be Teiy 
like the Messiah in order to be figures of him, and very 
oontraiy that they might not be suspected witnesses. 

Anti^H^ of the J&ea. — What difference there is between 
boob and lx)ok. I am not surpriBed that the Greeks made 
the niad, nor the Egyptians and the Chinese their liistories. 

We have only to see how this comes about These 
fabulous historians are not contemporaneous with the factt 
they narrate. Homer writes a romance, which he puts forth 
as such, and which is received as such, for no one supposed 
that Troy or Agamemnon existed more than did the golden 
apple. So he tiionght not of making a history, but solely 
a book to amuse ; he is the only man who wrote in his 
time, the beauly of his work has made it last, ereiy one 
learns it and talks of it, we are bound to know it, and we 
each get it by heart. Four hundred years afterwards 
the witnesses of these things are no more, no one knows 
of his own knowledge if it be fable or history; be has 
only learnt it from his ancestors, and this may pass for 



The tincerUy of the Jewe. — They preserve with faithful- 
ness and zeal the book in which Moses declares that they 
have been all their life ungrateful to Ctod, and that he 
knows they will be still more so after his death ; that be 
therefore calls heaven tuid earth to witness ^^aiuBt them, 
and that he has taught them enough. 

He declares that finally God, being angry with them, 
would scatter them among all the nations of the earth, 
that as they have angered him, in worshippii^ gods who 
were not their Gkd, so he will provoke them by calling a 
people which is not his people, and wills that all hie words 
shall be eternally preserved, and that his book shall be 
placed in the Ark of the Covenant to serve for ever as a 
witnOBs i^ainst them. 
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leaiah sajB the same thing, xxx. 8. 

However, they have kept at the cost of their life this 
very book which dishonours them in so many wars. This 
is a sincerity which has no example in the world, and no 
root in nature. 

Every history which is not contemporaneous is open to 
suspicion, thne the books of the Sibyls and IMsmegistus 
and 80 many others which have been credited by the world 
are false, and found to be false in the course of time. It 
is not BO -with contemporaneous authors. 

There is a great difference between a book written by a 
private man, and dispersed among a whole people, and a 
book which itself creates a people. We cannot doubt that 
the book is as old as the people. 

The sincerily of the Jews. 

Defective and final letters. 

Siucere against their honour, and dying in its defence ; 
this has no example in the world's history, and no root in 
nature. 

They are visibly a people expressly formed to serve as 
witnesses to the Mes^ah, leaiah xliii. 9 ; xliv. 8, they bear 
the books, and love them while they understand them not. 
And all this was foretold, that God's judgments might bo 
entrusted to them, but as a sealed book. 

Typeg. — When once the secret is disclosed it is impossible 
not to see it. K the Old Testament be read in this light, 
we shall see if the sacrifices were real ; if the fatherhood of 
Abraham was the true cause of the friendship of Qod; that 
the promised land was not the true place of rest. These 
were then but types. If lu the same way we examine all 
those ordained ceremonies, and all those commandments 
which are not of charity, we shall see that they are types. 

All these sacrifices and ceremonies were then either 
figures or absurdities. But there are things which are 
clear, and yet too lofty for ub to think them absurditiea 
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hSasa. forma fvtuffi.. Six days to form the one, six ages 
to form the other. The six axja which Mosea represents 
for the fonoatioa of Adam, are but the represen^tion of 
the BJx agee to form Jeaus Ohriat and the Church. If 
Adam had not sinned, and Jesus Christ had not oome, 
there had been onlj one covenant, only one age of men, 
and the creation wonld have been represented as done at 
one single tim.e. 

The six ages, the six Fathers of the six ^es, the six 
miradeB at the opening of the six ages, the six mornings at 
the opening of the six ^es. 

TypM. — The Jewish and Egyptian peoples were risibly 
foretold Xfj the two men whom Mosea met, the Elgyptiaa 
beatdng the Jew, Moses avenging him and slaying the 
Egyptian while the Jew was uugratefuL 

The GOUTersion of the Egyptians, Isaiah xix. 19. An 
altar in Egypt to the true 0«d. 

The sabbath was only a sign. Exodus xzxi. IS, and in 
memory of the deliverance from Egypt. Deat. v. 19. 
Therefore it is no more necessary, for we oi^ht to forget 
Egypt. 

Circumcision was only a sign, Gen. xrii. 11, therefore it 
came to pass that in the desert they were not circumcised, 
because they could not be confoimded with other peoples, 
and after Jesus Christ came it was no longer needful. 

Those who ordained these sacrifices tnew thdr nseless- 
nesB, and f hose who have declared their uselessuees, ceased 
not to practise them, 

Tour name shall be accursed to my elect, and I will give 
them anotlier name. 

Harden their heart. HowP By flattering their lust, 
and making them hope to accomplish it. 

Fac leennAttm exemplar quod Ubi ostmuvm eet in moittt. 
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The Jewish religion then vw formed on its likenesi to 
the truth of the Meaeiah, and the truth of the Meaaiah 
waB rucognised \>y the religion of the Jews ivhich was the 
figure of it. 

Among the Jews the truth was on^ prefigured. In 
he&Ten it is revealed . 

In the Church it is hidden, yet recognised hy its corre- 
spondence with the type. 

The type waa made according to tiie truth, and the truth 
is recognised according to the type. 

Saint Paul says himself that people would forbid to 
marry, and he hunself speaks t« the Corinthians in a way 
which is a trap. For if a prophet had said the one, and 
Saint Paul had afterwards Baid the other, he would have 
been accused. 

T'tfpical. — Make all things like unto the pattern which 
was showed thee in the mount. On which Saint Paul says 
that the Jews shadowed forth hearenly things. 

Typietd. — The key of the cipher. Veri adoratoreg. Ecoe 
agmu Dei qui tolUt peecata mundi. 

That the law vxu typieai. Types. — ^The letter kiQs. All 
happened in a figure. This is tiis cipher which Saint Paul 
gives us. Christ must sufier. An hiuuiliated Ood. Cir- 
cumcision of the heart, a true fast, a true sacrifice, a true 
temple. The prophets indicated tliat all these must be 
spintual. 

Not the meat which perishes, but that which perishes 
not. 

You shall be free indeed. Then the formm liberty was 
onW^ a type of liberty. 

I am the true bread from heaven. 

Particular type*. — A double law, double tablM of the 
law, a double temple, a double captivitf . 

The Synagi^ne did not perish because it was a type, bat 
because it was no more than a type it fell into servituda^ 
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The tjpe subsisted till the reality came, in order tliat the 
Churdi ebould be always visible, either in the representa- 
tion which promised it, or iu the substance. 

In the time of the Messiah the people were divided. 
Those that were spiritual embraced the Messiah, the car- 
nal Tsmained to serve as witnesses of him. 
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OF THE TRUE RELIGION AND ITS 
' " CHARACTERISTICS. 



COS Port BoffcU. The beginning, after having ea^laiaed 
■T Ac incomftrebermMtvfy. — Since the greatnesB and tlie 
vileneBB of mas are bo evident, it is necessafy that the tme 
'religion should declare both that there ie in man aqme 
great principle of greatneee, ajid a great principle of 
TilenesB. , 

It must therefore explain these astonishing contradic- 
tions. 
I 1 In order to make msji hapj^, it taust show him that ' 
^ there is a Gkid ; that we ought t« love Mm ; that our true 



happiness is to be in him, our sole evil to be separated 
from him ; it must recognise that we are full of darkness 
which hinders us from knowing and loving him ; and that 
thus, as our duties oblige us to love Gh>d, and our luste 
turn us from him, we are full of injustice. It must 
explun to us our opposition to God and to our own good ; 
it mast teach as the remedies for these infirmitieB, and 
the means of obtaining them. We must therefore examine 
all the religions of the world from this point of view, and 
see if there he any other than the Christian which ia suffi- 
cient for this end. [ 

Shall it be that of the philosophers, who proposed as 
the only good the good which is in ounelves P Is this 
the true good ? Have they found a remedy for our evils ? 
Is the pride of man cared by equalling him with Qod P 
- Have those who would level us t« the brutes, or the 
Mahomedana who present us with pleasures of the world 
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as the sole good, even in etemitj, found aaj remedy f6r 
our lusts ? jWiaA religion then will teach ub. to cure our ^ 
pride and our luetF What religion vill teach ug our 
good, our duty, the infirmity whicb tumV us from'ii, the 
cause of this infirmity, the remedies which can cure it, 
and the means of obtaining those remedies P All otiier 
religions have failed, let us see what the wisdom of Ged ' 
can do./ 

"Look neither for truth," she says, "nor consolation/ 
from men. I am she who framed you, and who alone can 
teach you what you are. But you are not now in -the 
state in which I framed yon. I created man holy, iimO'^ 
cent, perfect ; I filled him with light and inteUigence ; I 
communicated to him my glory and my wondrous acts. 
The eye of man beheld then the majesty of God ; be was 
not then in the darkness which blinds him, nor subject to 
death and the miseries which afQict him. But he could 
not bear so great a glory without falling into pride. He 
would make himself his own centre, and independent of 
my aid. He withdrew himself from my rule ; and when 
he made himself equal to me by the desire of finding his 
happiness in himself, I gave him over to self. Then 
setting inrevolt the creatures that were subject, to him, I 
made them his enemies ; bo that man is now become like 
the beasts, aad removed from me until there scarce remains 
to him a confused ray of bis Creator, eo far has all his 
knowledge become extinguished or disturbed. His senseB, 
never the serrants, and often the masters of reason, have 
carried him astray in pursuit of pleasure. All creatures 
either torment or tempt him ; and have dominion over 
him, either as they subdue him by their strength, or as 
they melt him by their charms, a tyranny more terrible 
and more imperious. 

" Such is the present state of mam There remains to 
him some feeble instinct of the happiness of his primitive 
nature, and he is plunged in the misery of his blindness 
and his lusts, which have become his second nature. 

"From this principle which I have here laid open to 
jon, you may discern the cause ' of those contradictions 
which, while they astonish all men, have dirided them 
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among aoch Tariomi opinions. lHow mark all tlie more- 
ments of grea-tness and glory vhich the trials of bo m&nj 
miaeries are unable to atifle, and see if the cauae of them 
muBt not be in ajiother nature . . . 

For Port BoycA to-morroK. Proa&poptea. — "It is in 
vain, O men, that jou seek from jonrBelves the remedj 
for yonr miserieB. All your light can only enable you to 
know that not in youtaelvea will you find truth or good. 
Ihe FhiloaopherB promised you these, but gave them not. 
They neither apprehend what is your true good nor what 

" How could they then apply remedies to your diseasea, 
since thej did not even know than f Tour chief maladies 
are pride, which alienates yon from Gkid, and Inst, which 
binds you down to earth ; and they do nought dse but 
nourish one or the other of these disorders. If they 
presented God a£ your end it was only done to gratify 
yonr pride ; by making you think tiiat yon are by natnre 
like him and conformed to him. Those who saw the 
extravBgance of such an assertion did but set yon on an 
opposite precipice, by tempting you to believe that your 
nature was of a piece with that of the beasts, and by 
inclining you to seek your good in the lojits which are 
shared by brutes. This is not the way to cure yon of 
your unrighteousness, whicli these sages never knew. I 
alone can teach you who you are . . . 

. " If you are united to God it is by grace, not by nature. 

" If you are abased it is by penitence, not i^ nature. 
So this twofold capacity . . . 

" Tou are not in the state wherein you were created. 

" These two states beiog presented to you, you cannot 
but reo^nise them. 

" Follow your own movements, observe yourselves, xoA 
see if you do not ti'ace the lively characters of these two 
natures. 

"Could BO many contradiotionB be found in a subjeet 
that was simple P " 

I do not mean that yon should submit yonr belief to me 
without reason, neither do I tuia at your subjection by 
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tyranay. I do not aim at giving jou a reaBon for srerj- 
tbing. And to reconcile these coatradictiona, I wish to 
msika yon see bj convincing proofs, those divine tokens in 
me, which will asBore you who I am, and will verify my 
authority by wonders and proofs which yon cannot reject ; 
so that you may then hare a reasonable belief in what X 
teach you, when you find no other ground for refuaiog it, 
but that yon cannot know of yourselves whether it is true 
or not. 

The true nature of man, his true good, tme virtue and 
trae religion are things of which the knowledge ij inse- 
parable. 

After homing understood the whole nature of man, — That >- 
a religion may be true, it muat show knowledge of our 
nature. It must know its greatuesa and meanness, and 
the cause of both. What religion but the Christian has 
shown this knowledge ? 

The true religion teaches our duties ; our weakneases, ^ 
pride, and lust ; and the remedies, bnnulity and mortifica* 
tion. 

The tme religion must teach greatness and misery; 
must lead to the esteem and despising of self ; to love 
and to hate. 

The note of true religion muat be that it obliges man to >'" 
lore hie God. This is very right, and yet no other religion . 
than oura has thus commanded; ours has done so. It ''J ~ 
must also he ct^izant of man's lust and weakness ; ours 
is so. It muat have applied remedies for these defects ; 
one is prayer. No other religion has aaked of God the 
power to love and obey him. 

If there be one only origin of all things, there must be y^ 
one only end of all tlui^ ; all by him, aJl for him. The 
true religion then must teach us to adore him only, 
and to love him only. But since we find ourselvea unable 
to adore what we know not, or to love aught but ourselves. 
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the Hune religion which instructs tis ia these duties moat 
infitiQct ua bIbo of this iuabilitj, and teooh ub also the 
remedies for it. It t«acLeB us that hj one man all was 
lost, Mid the bond broken between God and ns, and that 
by one man the bond haa been repaii^. 

We are bom bo contrary to this love of Ood, and it ia 
BO neoessaiy that we must be bom sinful, or God would 
be unjust. 

Every rel^on is false which as to ItB futh does not 
adore one God as origin of all things, and as to its morals 
doea not love one aole God as the object of all thinga. 



true JewEV true Christiana. 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 



WHEN I Bee the blindnese and the miseiy of man, 
irhen I auirey the whole dumb TJniyerBe, and man 
without light, left to himself, and lost, ae it were, in this 
comer of theUnJTerse, not knowing who haa placed Mm here, 
what he has come to do, what will become of -bim when he 
dies, and incapable of any knowledge whatever, I f^l into 
terror like that of a man who, baring been carried in his 
aleop to an island desert and terrible, should awake 
ignorant of his whereabouts and with no means of escape ; 
and thereupon I wonder how those in so miserable a state 
do not fall into despair. I see other persons around me, 
of like nature, I ask them, if they are better informed than 
I am, and they saj they are not ; and thereupon these 
miserable wanderers, having looked around tham^ and 
seen some objects pleasing to them, have given and 
attached tbemselves to these. As for me, I cannot attach 
myself to them, and considering how strongly appearances 
show that there is something else than what is visible to 
me, I have sought to discover whether this Qod have not 
left some impress of himself. 

I see many contrary religions, and oonsequently all false ' 
but one. Each wishes to be behoved on its own anflionty, 
and menaces the unbeliever, but I do not therefore believe 
them. Every one cui say the same, and every one can 
call himself a prophet. But I see the Christian religion 
fulfilling prophecy, and that is what every one can not do. 
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Without thia divine koowledge what could men do 
but either uplift themselvea by that inward conviction of 
their paat greatneas still remaining to them, or be cast 
down in view of their preaent infirmity p For, not seeing 
the whole truth, they could not attain to perfect virtue. 
Some conaidering nature ae incorrupt, others as incurable, 
they could not eacape either pride or idleness, the two 
B<Arcea of all vice ; since they cannot but either abandon 
themaelYea to it by cowardice, or eacape it by pride. For 
if they were aware of the excellency of man, they were 
/ ignorant of his corruption, so that they very easily avoided 
' idleness, hut only to fall into pride. And if they recog- 
nized the infirmity of nature, they knew not its dignity, so 
that though they might easily avoid presumption, it was 
only to plunge into despair. 

Thence come the various sects of the Stoics and Epica- 
reans, the Dogmatists, Academicians, etc. The Christian 
religion alone has been able to cure these two distempers, 
not so as to drive out the mie by the other according to 
the wisdom of the world, bnt so as to expel them both by 
the simplicity of the Gospel. For it teaches the r^htdoos 
that it lifts them- even to a pEurticipation of the divine 
nature ; that in this exalted state they still bear wrthin 
them the fonntain of all corruption, which renders them 
during their whole life subject to error and misery, to 
death and sin ; and at the same time it proclaims to the 
most wicked that they can reoeive the grace of their 
Bedeemer. Thus makmg those tremble whom it justifies, 
and'conaoling those whom it condemns, religion so justly 
tempers fear with hope by nxeans of that double capacity 
of grace and of sin which is common to all, that it abases 
iufinitelr more than reason alone, yet without despair; 
and esalta infinitely higher than natural pride, yet without 
puffing up: hereby proving that alone being exempt ^m 
error and vice, it alone has the office of instructing and of 
reforming men. 

Who then can withhold credence and adoration to so 
divine a light P For it is clearer than day that we feel 
within ourselves indelible characters of goodness ; and it 
is equally true that we experience every hour the effects 
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of our deplorable coadition. This chaos tiien, tluB mon- 
^roUB oOBfiiBioa, does but pFodaim the truth of fheae 
two states, with a voice ho powerful that it caimot be 
reaistod. 

The PhiloHophera neftf prescribed feelings proper to 
these two states. 

They inspired motions of simple greatness, and that Is 
not the Btat« of man. 

They inspired motions of simple vileness, and that is not 
the state of man. 

There must be motions of abasement, yet not from 
nature, but from penitence, not to rest ia them, but to go 
onward to greatness. Th^^e must be motions'of greatne^, 
not from merit, but from grace, and after havii^ passed 
through abasanent. , 

This double nature of man is so evident that there are 
those who have imagined us to have two souls. 

One single subject seemed to them incapable of so great 
and sadden variations from unmeasured pride to an 

horrible dejection of spirit. 

All these contradictions which seemed to have taken me 
further from the knowledge of religion, are what moat 
rapidly led me into truth. 

Did we not know ourselves full of pride, ambition, lust, 
weakness, misery and Injustice, we were indeed blind. And 
if knowing this we did not desire deliverance, what could _J 
be said of a man . . . What then can we feel but esteem ,' 
for that Beligion which is so well acquainted with the 
defects of man, and desire for the truth of a religion which 
promises remedies so precious. 

The corruption of reason is shown by the number of 
differing and extrava^iant customs ; it was necessary that 
truth should come in order that man should no longer live 
in himself. 
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Incom/prehenaUAe. — Ifot all that is incomprehensible is 
therefore noQ existent. Infinite number. An infinite epa^e 
equal to a finite. 

It is incredible that Qod should wnite Iwmeelfto «s. — This 
consideration is dr&wn only from the mew of our vileness. 
But if it be sincere, follow it as far as I hare done, and 
recognise that we are in fact so rile as to make us by our. 
selves incapable of knowii^ whether his meroy may not 
render as capable of him. For I -would know how this 
animal, who is aware of his weakness, has the right to 
measure the mercy of God and set to it bounds su^^sted 
by his fancy. He knows so little what God is that he does 
not even know what himself is, and troubled with the view 
of his own state, boldly declares that God cannot render 
man capable of communion with him. 

But I wotdd ask if God demands aught else from bim 
than to know him and to love him, and why, since man i^ 
by nature capable of love and knowledge, he believes that 
God cannot make himself known and loved by him.' He 
certainly knows at least that he is, and that he loves some- 
thing. Therefore if he see anything in his darkness, and 
if among the things of earth he find any subject of his 
love, why, if God impart to him some ray of his essence, 
should he not be capable of knowing and of loving bim in 
the manner in which it shall please him to communicate 
himself to ua P There must tw then an intolerable arro- 
gance in these sort of arguments, though they seem 
founded on apparent humility, which is neitlier sincere nor 
reasonable, unless it makes ns confess that not knowing of 
ourselves what we are, we can leam it from God alone. 

For myself, I declare that so soon as the Christian re* 
Hgion reveals the principle that human nature is corrupt 
and fallen from God, laj eyes are opened to see everywhere 
the characters of this truth : for nature is such that she 
everywhere indicates, both within man and without him, a 
God whom he has lost and a corrupt nature. 

Whatever may be said, it must be conceded tliat the 
Christian rel^on has something astonishing in it. Perhaps 
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aomeoiie will aay : "Tbis 'is because you were bom in it." 
It may be: then I stiffeo myaelf ^^ainst it by this very 
reaaoD, for fear this prejudice should bias me; but although 
J am bom in it I cannot but find it so. 

The whole course of things must have for its object the 
establishment and the grandeur of Beligion: that there 
should be implanted in men sentimentB conformable to its 
preo^ts, and in a word, that it should be bo com.pletely 
the aim and the centre to which all things tend, that who- 
ever understands its principles can give an explanation as 
of human natnre in particolaj, so in general of the whole 
order of the world. 

Oar religion is wise and foolish. Wise, because it is the 
most learned, and the most founded on miracles, pro- 
phecies, etc. Foolish, because it is not all this which 
causes us to belong to it ; this makes ua indeed condemn 
those who are not of it, but ia not the cause of belief in 
those who ore. It is the cross that makes them believe, 'M 
evaeaata ait crux. And thus Saint Paul, who came with 
wisdom and signs, says that he came neither with wisdom 
nor with signs, for he came to convert. But those who 
come onlyto convince may say that they come with wisdom 
and with signs. 

That religjon, great as she is in miracles, with holy and 
blameless Fathers, learned and great witnesses, with 
martyrs and kings, as David, and Isaiah, a prince of the 
blood; great as she is in science, after having displayed all 
her miracles and all her wisdom, rejects it all, and says 
she has neither wisdom nor signs, but only the cross and 
foolishness. 

For those, who by these signs and that wisdom have 
deserved your belief, and who have proved to you their 
character, declare to you that nothing of all this can 
change you, and render you capable of knowic^ and loving 
God, but the power of the foobshnesa of the cross without 
wisdom and signs, and not the signs without this power. 
Thus our Beligion is foolish when we consider the effective 
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cause, wise when we consider th6 -wisdom which has pre- 
pared it. 

How Btraiige ie Christiaiiity I It eajoins man to acknow- 
ledge himself vile, even abominable, and enjoins him to 
aspire to be like God. "Without such a counterpoise, this 
elevation would make him horriblj vain, or that vileness 
would make him terribly abject. 

Misery counsels despair, pride counsels presumption. 
The incarnation shows man the greatness of his misery 
by the greatness of the remedy of which he stood in need. 

Not a vilen^BS such aa renders us incapable of good, nor 
a holiness exempt from evil. 

No doctrine is more 8uit«d to man than this ; for it 
teaches him his double capacity of rQceiving and losing 
grace, because of the double penl to which he is always 
exposed, of despair and of pride. 

No other religion has enjoined hate of self. No other 
religion then caa be pleasing to those who hate- themselves, 
and who seek a Being wholly to be loved. And these, if 
they had nevffl' heard of the religion of an humiliated God, 

would embrace .it"af. once. 

No other' has recognised that man is of aU creatures the 
most excellent. Some, having apprehended the reality of 
his excellence, have blamed as mean and ungrateful the 
low opinion which men naturally have of themselves, and 
others, well aware how real is this vileness, have treated 
iwitii haughty ridicule those sentiments of grcatneBs whioh 
'are no less natural to man. 

__ ■ " lift your eyes to God," say these, " see him in whose 
injage you are, who has made you to worship him. Ton 
' can make yourselves like unto him ; wisdom will equal you 
.- to him if yothwill follow it," But others say : " Bend your 
eyes to the earth, poor worm that you are, and look upon 
the brutes your comrades." What then will man become P 
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Will lie equal 0-od or the brutes P What an awfnl gulf ! 
What then shall we be F Who does not see from all this 
that man has gone afitraj, that he hae fallen from his 
place, that he seeks it with disquiet, that he cannot regain 
it? And who shall direct him, siace the greatest men have 
not availed ? 

Wbat men could scaroely know by l^eir greatest light, 
this Beli^on has tanght to babes. 

Other religions, as those of heathendom, are more popular 
since they consist only in eitemalB, but they have no effect 
on the educated. A purely intellectual raligion 'would be 
more adapted to the educated, but it would be of no use 
to the people. The Christian reUgion alone is fitted for 
all, being composed of estemals and intemals. It elevates 
the people to interior acta, it abases the proud to external 
rites, and it is not complete without boUi, for the people 
must understand the spirit which is in the letter, and the 
educated must submit their spirit to the letter. 

Philosophers have consecrated vices in attributing them 
to Qod himself. Christians have consecrated virtuoi. 
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j/ ""PHEBE are two truths of faith equally sure r the one, 
I J- that mau in the state of creation, or in that of grace, 
~ '"' is raised above all nature, is made like unto God and is a 
aharer in divinity ; the other, that in the state of coirup- 
tioQ and sin, he has fallen from the higher state and is 
made like unto the beasts. These two propositions are 
equally firm and certain. The Scripture declares it 
pladnly, as when it says in certain places : DeUevB mea, 
eese cum fiUU hominum. Effundam, epirilwm meum aviper 
omnem ca/rnem. Bii e«lU, etc.; and when it says in 
others : Omnia caro fam/wm. Homo com.faratus eat 
jvmeTUU UMt^nenfi&iM, et eimilit factut eet iBit. IHa:i in 
corde m^o de JUtii hominv/m, ut probaret eot Seua et ogten- 
deret simUee e$se begUie, etc. 

The wicked, who abandon themselves blindly to their 
passions, without the knowledge of Qod, and without 
taking the trouble to seek him, themselves confirm this 
foundation of the faith which they attack, that the nature 
of man is corrupt. And the Jews, who so obstinately assail 
the Christian religion, again confirm that other foundation 
of the same faith which they assail, namely, that Jesus 
Christ is the true Messiah, who has come to redeem men, 
and deliver them from the corruption and misery in which 
they were, as much by the condition in which we see them 
at this day, and which was foretold by the prophets, as by 
these same prophecies which they possess and keep so 
inviolably as the tokens whereby the Messiah is to be 
recognised. 
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I would ask them if it iB not true that they themselvee 
^oafirm this foimdatioii of the faith thej ase&il, which is 
that the nature of man is corrupt. 

Marton Bees indeed that nature is corrupt, and that men 
are opposed to honourahle conduct, but he knows not why 
they cannot fly higher. 

The meanii^ of the words good and evil. 

Original sin is foolishness to men, but it is admitted to 
be so. This doctrine must not then be reproached with 
want of reason, since I admit that it has no reftson. But 
this foolishness is wiser than all the wisdom of men, 
mtpieniivt eat lu»mnibu». For without this, how can we say 
what man is F Hie whole state depends on this imper- 
ceptible point, and how should it be perceived by his 
reason, since it is a thing a^^ainst reason, and since reason, 
far from finding it out by her own ways, revolts from it 
when it is offered her ? 

There is nothing on earth which does not show either 
human misery or divine mercy ; either the weakness of 
mac without God, or the power of man with Qod. 

Thns the whole universe teaches man, either that he is 
corrupt, or that he is redeemed ; every thing teaches him 
his greatnesa or his misery ; the abandonment by &od is 
shown Ltt the heathen, the protection of God is shown in 
the Jews. 

Katnre has her perfections to show that she is the image 
of God, and her defecta to show that she is no more ths^ 
his image. 

Men being unaccustomed to form merit, but only to 
recompense it when they find it formed, judge of God 
by themselves. 

When we wish to think rf God, there is a something ^ 
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which turns ua aside, and tempts ne to think on other 
Bubjects ; all this is evil and bom with us. 

Lust ha,B become natural to us, and has made our second 
nature. Thus there are two natures in us, one good, the 
other eviL — Where is Gk)d ? Where you are not, and the 
tingdoni of Qod is within yon. — The J&t&frw. 

It is theu true that everythiug instructs man concerning 
his condition, but the statement must be clearly under- 
stood, for it is not true that all reveals Qod, and it is not 
true that all hides him. But it is true both that he hidep 
himself from those who tempt him, and that he reveals 
himself to those who aeet him, because men are both un- 
worthy and capable of God ; unworthy by their corruption, 
capable by their original nature. 

We cannot conceive the glorious state of Adam, nor the 
nature of his sin, nor the transmission of it to us. These 
things took place under the conditions of a nature quite 
different to our own, transcending our present capacity. 

The knowledge of all this would be of no use in helping^ 
tie to escape from it, and all we need know is that we are 
miserable, corrupt, separate from God, but ransomed by 
Jesus Christ, and of this we have on earth wond^ful 
proofs. 

Thus the two proofs of corruption and redemption are 
drawn from the wicked, who live indifferent to rel^on, 
and from the Jews who are its irreconcilable enemies. 

Al l faith consists in Jesus Christ and in Adam, and all 
morality in lust and in grace. 

Shall he only who knows his nature know it only to his 
misery ? Shall he alone who knows it be alone miserable P 

He must not see nothing wlratover, nor must he see so 
much as to believe he poeeesBes it, but he must see enough 
to know that he has lost it ; for to he aware of loss he 
must see and not see, and that is precisely the state in 
which be is by nature. 
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We wish for truth, and find in onTBelvM only uncertainty. 

We seek after happiness, and find only misery and death. 

We cannot bnt wish for truth and happinees, and we 
are incapable neither of certainty nor of happinees. This 
desire is left to ua, as much to puniBh us as to make ua 
feel whence we are drawn. 

Will it be asserted that because men hare spoken of 
righteousness as having fled from the earth, therefore they 
knew of original sinP — Nemo ante obU-am, beaivs est. — That 
therefore they knew death to be the beginning of eternal 
and essential happiness ? 

The dignity of man while innocent consisted in using 
and having dominion over the creatures, but now in sepa- 
rating himself from them, aud subjecting himself to them. 

Source of eontradtetione, — A God humbled, even to the 
death of the cross, a Messiah by his death triumphing over 
death. Two natures iu Jesus Christ, two advents, two 
states of human nature. 

Of original sin.— Ample tradUion oforigiiuU tin according 
to th& Jewt. 

On the wo)^ in Geuesis, viii. 21. The ima^nation of 
man's heart is evil from his youth. 

B. Moses Haddarschan : This evil leaven is placed in man 
from the time that he is formed. 

Maesechet Sueea : This evilSj^aven has seven names in 
Scripture, It is called evil, an unclean prepuce, an enemy, 
a scandal, a heart of stone, the north wind ; all this signi- 
fies the malignity which is concealed and ingrained in the 
heart of man. 

Midrasch TUlim says the same thing, and that God will 
free the good nature of man from the eviL 

This malignity is renewed eveij day against man, as it 
is written, FsaJm xxxvii. The wicked watcbeth the jnst, 
and strivetb to kill him, but God will not abandon him. 

This malignity tries the. heart of man in this life, and 
will accuse him in the other. 
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All thia IB found in the Tahnud. 

Misdrach Tillim on Pb. iv. : " Stand in awe and sin not." 
Btand in awe and be afraid of your lust, atid it will not 
leadjou into ein. And on Pb. xxxvi. "The wicked has 
said in hia heart : Let not the fear of God be before me." 
That is to saj that the malignity natural to man has said 
that to the wicked. 

Miadrasch d Kohelet : " Better ie a poor and a wise child 
than an old and foolish king wbo cannot foresee the future." 
The child is virtuej and the king is the malignity of man. 
tt is called king because all the mcmberB obey it, and old 
because it is in the heart of man from infancy to old ^e, 
and fooliah because it leads man in the way of perdition 
Which he does not foresee. 

The same thing is in Miedraech TiUim, 

B&reechist Babba on Pe. ssxv. t " Lord, all my bones shall 
bless thee, who deli^erest the poor from the tyrant." And 
ia there a greater tyrant than the evil leaven ? And on 
Proverbs xiv., " If thine enemy be hungry, feed him." 
That is to say, if the evil leaven hunger, give him the bread 
of wisdom of which speaks Prov. ix., and if he be thirsty. 
give him the water of which speaks laaiah Iv. 

Mied/raeeh, Tilliin says the same thing, and that the Scrip- 
ture in that passa^ speaking of our enemy, means the 
evil leaven, and that in giving it that bread and that water, 
we heap coals of fire on his head. 

Hisdmsch Kohelet on Ecclesiastes ix. "A great king 
besi^ed a little city." This great king is the evil leaveni 
the great engines with which he surrounds it are tempta- 
tions, and there has been fotmd a poor wise man who has 
delivered it, that ia to say virtue. 

And on Ps. zli " Blessed is he that considereth the 

The spirit goeth and retumeth not 
a^^ain, whereof some have taken occasion of error concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul j but the sense is that this 
spirit is the evil leaven, which accompanies man till death, 
and will not return at the resurrection. 

And on Ps. ciii. the same thing. 

And on Fs. xvi. 
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Chronology of Sabbiniem. 

The citations of pages are from the book Fvgio. 
Page 27, B. Kakadoach, anno 200, author of the Mischna 
or vocal law, or second biw. 

CommentarieB on the Minchna, anno 340: 
The one Siplvra. 



Talmud SieroaoL 

Totiphtot. 

BereachU Bahah, hj ti. Oeaiah Babah, commentaiy on 
the Mischna. 

BereachU Sabak, Bar Xfaconi, are subtle and agreeable 
discourses, historical and theolc^ical. The same author 
wrote the books called Bahot. 

A hundred years after the Talmud Hieroeol., anno 440, 
was made the Babylonian Talmud, hj B. Ase, by the uni- 
Tersal consent of all the Jews, who are necessarily obliged 
to observe all that is contained therein. 

The addition of R. Ase is called the Qemwra, that is to 
say the commentary on the Misclma. 

And the Tahtvud as a whole comprises the Miaokiui- and 
the Qemara, 
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THE PERPETUITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

/ t>ERPETVITY.—Ths.t religion has always eristed on 
-< earth, which conslets in beUeTing that man has fallen 
bom a Btate of glory and of commnnion with Ood into a 
state of sorrow, penitence, and estiangement from Ood, hut 
that after thia me we shall be restored by a Mesgiah who 
was to come. AH things have passed away, and thiB has 
■absisted for which are all thitiga.l 

Men in the first age of the world were carried away into 
eveiy kind of misconduct, and yet there were holy men, as 
Enoch, lAmech and others, who waited with patience the 
Christ promised from the beginning of the world. Noah 
saw the evil of men at its height ; and he was found worthy 
to save the world in his person, by the hope of the Messiah 
of whom he wb.b the type. Abraham was compassed round 
about hy idolaters, when Qoi revealed to him the mystery 
of the Messiah, whom he greeted from afar. In the days 
of Isaac and Jacob abomination was spread over the whole 
earth, but these holy men lived in faith, and Jacob dying 
and blessing his children, cried in a transport which made 
him break ofE his discourse, "I await, my God, the 
Saviourwhomthouhastpromised. Salwtaretvwm e^edabo, 
Domine." The Egyptians were infected both with idolatry 
and m^iceveo the people of Ood were led astray by their 
example. Tet Moses and others saw him whom they saw 
not, and adored him, looking to the eternal gifts which he 
was preparing for them. The Greeks and Lafdne then 
enthnmed faUe deitiea, the poets made a hundred divers 
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tbeologiee, the philoBophers eeparated into a thouftaud dif< 
ferent Pects, and yet in the heart of Jiidsea were always 
chosen men who foretold the advent of thii Messiah, known 
to them alone. He came at length in the fulness of time, 
and since then, notwithstanding the birth of so many 
schisms and herecdeB, bo many revolutions in government, 
such great changes in all things, this Church, adoring him 
who has ever b^n adored, has subsisted without a break. 
It is a wonderful, incomparable and wholly divine fact, that 
this Beligion which has ever endured, has ever been assailed. 
A thousand times has it been on the eve of an universal 
ruin, and whenever it has been in that state God has 
restored it by extraordinary manifestations of his power. 
This ia marrellons, so also that it has survived without 
yielding to the will of tyrante. For it is not strange that 
a State subsists when its laws sometimes give way to 
necessity, but that . . . 

f States would perish if they did not often make their laws ^ 
bend to necessity, but Eeligion has never suffered this or 
practised it. And indeed there must be either compromise 
or miracles. There is nothing unusual in being saved by 
yielding, and strictly speaking this is not endurance, besides 
in the end they peri^ utterly : there is none which has 
endured a thousand years. But that this £eligion, although 
inflexible, should always bare been maintained, shows that 
it is divine/ '} 

The religion which alone is contrary to our nature, to 
common sense, and to our ple^ures, is that alone which 
has always existed. 

The science which alone is conismy to common seon 
[uid human nature, is chat alone whidx has always subsisted 
among men. 

To show that the true Jewt and the true Ohnaticma have 
one and the same BeUcfion. — The religion of the Jews 
seemed to consist essentially in the fatherhood of Abraham, 
in circumciaion, sacrifices and ceremonies, in the ark, in the 
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temple at JerusaJem, and lastly, in the Law, and the 
Covenant with Moses. 

I say that it consisted in none of theae, but solely in the 
love of God, and that all else was rejected by him ; 

That Q-od did not accept the posterity of Abraham ; 

That the Jews if they transgresBed were to be punished 
like strangers. Deut. viii. 19. " If thou at all forget the 
Lord thy God, and wait after other gods, I testify a^inst 
you this day that ye shall surely perish aa the nations which 
God has destroyed before you." 

That strangers if they loved God were to be received by 
tini as the Jews. Isaiah Ivi. 3. " Let not the stranger 
aay, The Lord will not receive me. — The strangers that 
join themselves unto the Lord God to serve him and love 
him, will I bring unto my holy mountain, and accept their 
sacrifieea, for mine house is an house of prayer," 

That the true Jews ascribed all their merit to God, and 
not to Abraham. Isaiah Ixiii. 16. " Doubtless thou art 
our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not. Thou art our !Pather and our 



Moses himself said that God would not accept the person 
of any. 

Deut. I. 17. " God," said he, " aecepteth neither persona 
nor sacrifices." 

That the circumcision commanded was that of the heart. 
Deut. s. 16 ; Jeremiah iv. 4, " Be ye circumcised in heart. 
Cut off the superfluities of your heart, harden not your 
hearts, for your God is a great God, strong and terrible, 
who aecepteth not the person of onj." 

That God said he would one day do it. Dent. six. 6, 
" God will circumcise thine heart, and thy children's heart, 
that thou mayeat love him with all thine heart." 

That the uncircumcised in heart should be judged. 

Jot. ix, 26. For God will judge the uncircumcised 
peoples, and all the people of Israel, because he is un- 
drcumdaed in heart. 

That the exterior is nothing in comparison of the interior. 
Joel. ii. 13. ScindUe corda veetra, etc. Isaiah Iviii, 3, 4, etc. 

The love of God is commanded in the whole of Deu- 
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teronomy, I>eut, xxx, 19 : "I call heaven and earth to 
witness that I have Bet before you death and life, that you 
may chooBe life, and that you may love God, aqd obey him, 
for God ie your life." 

That the Jews, for lack of their love, should be rejected 
for their crimes, and the Cbutilea chosen in their stead. 

Hoaea i. 10. 

Deut. isxii, 20. " I will hide myself from them in view 
of their latter sins, for they are a froward generation. 
They have provoked me to anger by things which are no 
gods, and I will provoke them to jealousy by a people 
which is not my people, by an ignorant and foolish nation." 

Isaiah Irv. 1. That temporal goods are false, and thai 
the true good is to be united to God, 

Psalm cxliii 15. That their feasts were displeasiae to 
God. ■ 

Amoe T. 21. That th« n«rifloes of the Jews were dis- 
pleasing to God. 

Isa. Ixri. 1-3; 1. 11 ; Jerem. vL 20. 

David, MUerere. Even on the part of the good, Ex- 
peetavi. 

Psalm zlix. 8-14 That be has established them only for 
their hardness. Micah, admirably, vi. 6-8. 

I. Kings XV. 22 ; Hosea vi. 6. 

That the sacrificee of the Gentiles should be accepted of 
God, and that God would none of the sacrifioeB of the Jews. 
Malachi i, 11. 

That God would make a new covenant with the Messiali, 
and tiiftt the Old should be disannulled. Jer. ixii. 81. 

llwadaia- non iona. Kzek. xx. 26. 

That the old things should be forgetten. lBa.xliii. 18, 19; 
liv. 17, 18. 

That the ark should come no more to mind. Jer. ill. 
16, 16. 

That the temple should be rejected. Jer. vii. 12—14. 

Q^t the sacrifices should be rejected, and purer sacri- 
ftoes established. Malachi i. 11, 

Hiat the order of Aaron's priesthood should be rejected 
and that of Melohizedek introduced by the Messiah. Dimt 
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That tliiH eacrifice should be eternal. lb. 

That Jerusalem should be rejected, and Borne admitted. 

That the name of the Jews should be rejected and a nev 
name given. lia. Isv. 15. 

That this new name shonld be more excellent than that 
of the Jews, and eternal. laa. Ivii. 5. 

That the Jews should be without prophets, Amoa, with- 
out a king, without princes, without Bacrifice, without an 
idoL 

That the Je-ws shonld nevertheless always remain a 
people. Jer. iisi. 86. 

Perpetwdy. — Men have always believed in a Messiah. 
The tradition from Adam was still fresh in Noah and in 
Moses. After these the prophets bore witness, at the 
same time foretelling other things which being frofti time 
to time fulfilled in the eyes of all, demonstrated the truth 
of their mission, and consequently that of their promises 
touching the Messiah. Jesus Christ worked miracles, and 
the Apostles also, who converted all the Gentiles ; and the 
prophecies being thus once accomplished, the Messiah is 
lor ever proved. 

... On that account I reject all other religions. 

Id that I find an answer to all objections. 

It is just that a G«d so pure should only diadoBe 
himself to those whose hearts are purified. 

Therefore that religion is lovable te me, and I find it 
sufficiently authorised by so divine a morality, but I find 
yet more . . . 

I find it a convincing fact that since the memory of 
man has lasted, it was constantly declared to men that 
they were tinivei^ally corrupt, and that a Bedeemer should 
come; 

That it was not one man who said it, but an infinity of 
men, and a whole nation lasting for four thousand years, 
prophesying, and created for that very purpose ... So 1 
streteh out my arms to my Bedeemer, who having been 
foretold for four thousand years, has come to suffer and 
to die for me on earth at the time and under all the 
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circnmatauceB which had been foretold, and b; Mb grace I 
ftwajt deftth in peace, in the hope of being eternally iinited 
to Mm ; yet I Eve with joy, whether in the good which it 
pleases him to bestow on me, or in the ill which he sends 
for Bijr good, and which he has taught me to bear by bis 
o»apl«. 

The Syn^ogue preceded the Church, the Jews preceded 
the ChristianB, the prophets foretold the Christians, Saint 
John foretold Jesus Christ. 

No religion but our own has taught that man is bom in 
gin ; no sect of philosophers ever said this, therefore none 
has said the truth. 

No sect or reUgion has always existed on earth, exc^t 
the Christian religion. 

The Christian rehgion is that slone which renders man 
lovable and happy at once. Living in the world he cannot 
be lovable ^d happy at the same time. 

In alt times either men have spoben of the true God, or 
the true God has spoken to men. 

There are two foimdations, one interior and the other 
exterior, grace and miracles, and both are supematuToL 
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PROOFS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 



DR00F8 o/Religwn. 
■* MoraJa — I>oet,ruie — ^Miradea — Prophecies — Figures. 

Proof. — 1. The ChriBtian religion haTing eatabUsbed 
itself so strongly, jet bo quietly, whilst contrary to nature. 
— 2. The Banctity, the dignity, and the humility of a 
Chriatian Bonl. — 3. The wonders of holy Scripture. — 4 
Jesus Christ in particular.— 5, The apostles in particular. 
— 6. Moses and the prophets in particular, — 7. The Jewish 
people. — 8. The prophecies, — 9. Perpetuity. No reli^on 
has perpetuity. — 10, The doctrine which explains aJl. — 
11. The sanctity of this law. — 12. By the course of the 

It is beyond doubt that after considering what is life 
and what is rel^ion we cannot refuse to act on the inclina- 
tion to follow it, if it cornea into our heart, and it is certain 
there is no groimd for jeering at those who follow it. 

The getieral eonditd of the world towards the Church.—' 
God willing both to blind and enlighten. — The event 
having proved that these prophecies were divine, the 
remainder ought to be believed, and hence we see that the 
order of the world is on this manner. 

The miracles of the creation and the deluge being 
forgotten. God Bent the law and the miracles of Hoses, 
the prophets who prophesied paxticnlar things, and to 
prepare an abiding miracle he prepares prophecies and 
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their fulfilnieat. But as the prophecies might he suspected 
be wishee to make them beyond suspicion, etc. 

. . . But even those who eeem moat opposed to the 
glory of religion are not in that respect useless for others. 
We draw from them the first argument, that here is 
something supernatural, for a hlindneee of that kind is 
not natural, and if their folly renders them so opposed 
to their own good, it will serre to guarantee others against 
it, by the horror of an example bo deplorable, and a folly 
so worthy of compassion. 

. . . Men revile what they do not understand. The 
Christiim religion consists in two points. It is of equal 
moment to men to know them both, and equally dangerous 
to ignore either. And it is equally of Giad's mercy that 
he has given marks of both. 

Tet they take occasion to conclude that one of these 
points does not eiist from that which is intended to make 
them certain of the other. Those sages who have sa,"i 
there is a God have been persecuted, the Jews were hated, 
and still more the Christians. They saw by the light of 
nature, that if there be a true religion on earth, the course 
of all things must tend to it as to a centre. And on this 
ground they venture to revile the Christian rehgion 
because they misunderstand it. They jm^ne that it 
consists simply in the adoration of a God conceived as 
great, powerful and eternal; which is in fact deism, 
almost as far removed from the Christian religion as 
atheism, its exact opposite. And hence they infer the 
falsehood of our religion, because they do not see that all 
things concur to the establishment of this point, that God 
does not manifest himself to man with all the evidence 
which is possible. 

But let them conclude what they will against deism, 
they can conclude nothing on that account a^inst the 
Christian religion, which properly consists in the mystery 
of the Eedeemer, who, uniting in himself the two natures 
human and divine, has withdrawn men from the corrup- 
tion of sin that he might in his divine person reconcile 
them to God. 
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True rel^oa thea teaches these two trutfaa to men, that 
there is a God whom they are capable of kaowing, and 
that there is such corruption in their nature as to render 
them unworthy of him. It is of equal importance to men 
that they should apprehend the one and the other of 
these points, and it is alike dangerous for man to know 
God without the knowledge of his own worthlessness, and 
to know his own worthlessness without the knowledge of 
the Kedeemer who may deliver him from it. To appre- 
hend the one without the other begets either the pride of 
philosophers, who knew God, but not their own wretched- 
ness; or the despair of atheists, who know their own 
wretchedness, but not the Bedeemer. And as it is aJike 
necessary for man to know theee two points, so it is ahke 
of the mercy of God to have given us Uie knowledge. The 
Christian religion does this ; it is in this that it consists. 
Let us herein eiamine the order of the world, and see if 
all things do not tend to establish these two main points 
of our Beligion. 

It is a remarkable fact that no can<mical writer has ever 
employed nature to prove God. All tend to make him be 
believed. David, Solomon and others have never said : 
"There is no vacuum, therefore there is a God." They 
must have been cleverer than the cleverest in after days 
who have all used this argument. 

This is well worth considering. 

If it be a mark of weakness to prove God "by nature, 
despise not the Scripture for not doing so : if it be a mark 
of power to know these contradictions, value the SoriptnTes 
on that account. 

What 1 So you not say yourself that the sky and the 
birds prove God ? — No. — And does not your r^igion say 
so ? — No. For however it may be true in a sense for some 
souls to whom God has given this l^ht, it ia nevertheless 
false in regard to the majority. 

Think you it is impossible that God is infinite, without 
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pairts? — Yes.— I will then make yon see something which 
is infinite and indirisible. A point moving everywhere 
with infinite awif tness, for it is in all places, and is whole 
and entire in each eituation. 

Perhaps this effect of nature, which seems to you im- 
possible beforehand, may teach you to know tbat there 
may be others alao which you know not as yet. Do not 
then draw this conclusion from your apprenticeship, that 
nothing remains for you to know, hut rather that an 
infinity remains for you to know. 

It is incomprehensible that there should be a God, and 
incomprehensible that there should not be ; that there 
should be a soul in the body, and that we should have no 
sou) ; that the world should have been created, and that it 
should not, etc ; that original sin should be, and that it 
should not be. 

If we choose to say that man is too little to merit com- 
mtmion with God, we must be indeed great to form a 
judgment on the subject. 

The eternal is tor ever, if he is at alL 

But it impossible that God should ever be the end, if 
he is not the beginning. We look above, but lean upon 
the sand, and the earth will melt, and we shall fall wmlst 
looking towards heaven. 

Ohjeeti&n. The Scripture is plainly full of matters which 
were not dictated by the Holy Spint, 

Antwer. Then they do no harm to faith. 

Objection. But the C%urch has decided that all is of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Anmmr. I answer two things : 1. That the Church has 
never so decided : 2. That if she should bo decide it m^ht 
be maintained. 

My God ! what trash is all this talk : " Has God made 
the world but to condemn It P will he ask so much of crea- 
tures 80 weak? "etc. ScepticiBm is the remedy for this 
ftvil, and will lower this vanitj. 
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Qod has willed to redeem mankind and to open salva- 
tion to those who seek him. But men render themselvci 
so unworthy of it, that it is just that God should refuse 
to Bome because of their hardness of heart what he grants 
to others out of a mercy not their due. Had it been his 
will to overcome the stubbornness of the most hardened, 
he could have rendered them unable to doubt the truth of 
his essenee, in revealing himself manifestly to them as he 
will appear at the last day, amid thuudcTiugB and light- 
nings, and so great a convulsion of nature, that the dead 
will rise again, and the blindest shall see him. 

Not thus willed he to appear in his gentle advent, 
because since so many men make themselves unworthy of 
his mercy, he willed to leave them deprived of the good 
which they refuse. It had not then been just that he 
should appear in a manner plainly divine, and wholly 
capable of convincing all men, but neither had it been just 
that he should come iu eo hidden a manner as not to be 
recognized by those who sincerely sought him. He has 
willed to reveal himself wholly to these, and thus willing 
to appear openly to those who seek him with their whole 
heart, and to hide himself from those who fly him with all 
their heart, he has so tempered the knowlei%e of himself 
as to give signs of himself visible to those who seek him, 
and obscure to those who seek him not. 

There is enough light for those who wish earnestly to 
see, and enough obscurity for those of a contrary mind. 

Therefore let men reoognise the truth of religion in the 
very obscurity of religion, in the little light we have of it, 
and in our indifference to the knowledge of it. 

The prophecies, the very miracles and proofs of our 
Religion, are not of such a nature that we can say they 
are absolutely convincing. But they are also of such a 
kind, that none can say that it is unreasonable to believe 
in them. Thus there is both evidence and obscurity to 
enlighten som.e and blind others; but the evidence is such 
that it surpasses or at least equals the evidence to the 
contmry, ao that it is not re^on which can determine ua 
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not to follow it, and therefore it can only be lust and 
malice of heart. And by tMs means there ia evidenca 
enough to condemn, and not enough to convince; bo it 
appears in those yiha follow it, that it is grace and not 
reason which causes them to follow it ; and in those who 
&j it, it is lust, Bot reason, which causes them to fly it. 

Who can help admiring and embracing a religion which 
thoroughly knows that which we recognise more and more 
in proportion to our light ? 

Thai Ood hat mlkd to hide liimaelf. — If there were only 
one Beligion, God would certainly be manifest j so also if 
t'here were no martyrs but in our own ^Religion. 

God being thus hidden, every religion which does not 
say that God is hidden is not the true religion, and every 
religion which does not show the reason of it ie unedifying. 
Our religion does all this : Y&re in es Dens aiteondittu, 

£«ligion is so great a thing that it is right that those 
who will not take the trouble to seek if it be obscure 
should be deprived of it. "Why then should any complain, 
if it be such ae to be found by seeking? 

The obscurity would be too great, if truth had not 
visible signs. This is a, marvellous one, that it has always 
been preserved in a Church and a visible assembly. Tbe 
clearness would be too great if there were only one opinion 
in this Church, but to rect^nise what is true is ouly to see 
what has always existed, for it ia certain that truth has 
always existed, and that nothing false has been always in 
•jxistence. 

IEec(^nise then the truth of religion even in the obscu- 
rity of religion, in the little light we have of it, and in tbe 
indifference we have to its knowledge. 

God chooaea rather to sway the will than the intellect. 
Perfect clearness would be useful to the intellect, but 
would harm the wilL To humble pride. 
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Were there no obBcurity man iroold not be sesBible of 
hie cormption ; were there no l^ht m&n would despair of 
remedj. Thus it ie uot only just, but useful for ub, that 
God should be partlj hiddeu and pajily reveeled, because 
it ia equally dan^roua for man to know Qod without the 
knowledge of hia misery, and to know his miaery without 
the knowledge of God. 

If the mercy of God is so great that Mb teaching is 
salutary even when he hides himself, what great light may 
we not expect when he reveals himself ? 

We shall understand nothing of the works of God if we 
do not take it as a principle that he has willed to blind 
some and enlighten others. 

What say the prophets of Jesus Christ P That he will 
be manifeatly God P No : but that he is a Qod truly 
hidden, that he wiU be misunderstood ; that none would 
think it was he ; that he woiild be a stone of stumbling 
on which many wottld fall, etc. Let us no longer then be 
reproached with want of cleamess, since we make profes- 
sion of it, 

But, it ia said, there are obscurities. — And without that, 
no one would hare stumbled at Jeaus Christ, which is one 
of the forma) announcements of the prophets : Excceea . . . 

InBt«ad of complaining that God is hidden, yoa will 
give him thanks for having revealed so much of himseli ; 
and you will give liim thanks again for not having revealed 
himself to the proudly wise, who are unworthy to know so 
holy a Gtod. 

Two sorts of persona know: those whose heart is 
humble, and who love lowliness, whatever their order of 
intellect, whether high or low, and those who have nnder- 
Btanding enough to see the truth, whatever opposition they 
may feel to it. 

I may well love total darkness, but if Qod keep me in e 
&tate of semi-obscurity, this partial darkness is unpleasant 
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b] me, and because I do sot see in it the advantages of 
tota] darkneBB it pleases me not. This ie a fault, and a. 
proof that I am making an idol of darkneBB apart from 
G-od's ordw. Now his order alone is to be vorehipped. 

Bid the world exist to instruct man concerning God, Mb 
divinity would shine out incontestably from eve^ part of 
it, but aa it exists only by Jesus Christ, and for Jcbub 
Christ, and to instruct men concerning their corruption 
and their redemption, proofs of these tvo truths sta^ up 
everywhere. 

What is seen does not denote either the total exclusion 
or the manifest presence of divinity, but the presence of a 
God who hides himself. All bears this character. 

Had nought of God ever appeared, this eternal depriva- 
titrn would have been equivocal, and might as well be 
interpreted of the total ahsenee of divinity, as of man's 
unworthiness to know him ; but by occasional and not 
continual appearances be has taken away all ambiguity. If 
he have appeared once, he is for ever, and thus it must be 
condudea both that there is a God, and that men are 
nnworthy of him. 

God, that he may reserve to himself alone the right to 
instruct us and that he may render the difficulty of our 
being onintelligible to us, has hidden the knot so h^h, or 
rather so low, tiiat we cannot reach it. So that it is not by 
the efforts of our reason, but by the simple BubmissioQ of 
our reason, that we can truly faiow ourselTes, 

Wisdom sends ua to childhood: nisi egieiwmmi neut 
parvuli. 

"A miracle," says one, "would strengthen my faith." 
He says so when he does not see one. Beaaona seen from 
afar seem to limit our view, but as we reach them we begin 
to see beyond. Nothing stops the activity of our spirit. 
There is no role, we say, which has not its exception, no 
truth aa general, but that there is a side on which it is 
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la«l(iiig. If it be not absolutely universal, we have a pre- 
text for applying the exception to tlie matter in band, and 
for saying : Thig is not ahtiwys true, hence there are eases ht 
which il U not to. It only remmns to ghow that this is one of 
them. And we must be yery awkward or unlucky if we do 
not find one some day. 

Contradietiong. 

Infinite wisdom and wisdom of EeUgion. 

Contradiction is a bad mark of truth. 
Much that is certain is contradicted. 
Much that is false passes without contradiction. 
Contradiction is not a mark of falsehood, nor the want 
of contradiction a mark of truth. 

There is a pleasure in bein|; in a veeeel beaten about by 
a storm, provided we are cer^in it will not founder. The 
persecutions which try the Church are of this kind. 

The history of the OhiuN^h should rightly be called the 
history of truth. 

Those who find difficulties of belief seek an excuse in the 
unbelief of the Jews. " If it was so clear," say they, " why 
did not the Jews believe P" And they almost wish the 
Jews had believed, that they might not be deterred by the 
example of their refusal. But their very unbelief is the 
foundation of our faith. We should be much less disposed 
to believe if they were on our side. We should then have 
a far more ample pretext. This is the wonderful point, to 
have made the Jews great lovers of the things foretold, 
and great enemies of their aocomplishment. 

What could the Jews, his enemies, do? Beceiving him 
they give proof of him by that reception, for then the 
Messiah is acknowledged by those to whom was committed 
the expectation of hie coming ; rejecting him Hkij prove 
his truth by that rejection. 

Oa tt« fact &at the Qhri^ian Beligion doee not etandalone. 
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— This is ao far from being a reason gainst believing it 
the true one that, on the contrary, it proves it to he so. 

Thoae who love not the truth take as a pretext that it is 
contested, and that a multitude deny it; and thus their 
error cornea from this alone, that they love neither truth 
nor charity. So they are without excuse. 

The wicked who profess to follow reason, ought to be 
extremely strong in reason. 

What then do they say f 

Do we not see, say they, beasts lire and die like men, 
and Turks like Christians ? They have their ceremonies, 
their prophets, their doctors, their saints, their religious, 
aa well as we, etc. Sut kow w tkie oont^ary to the Scrip- 
titre ? Does it not say all tkig ? 

If you eare but little to know the truth, here is enough 
for your peace, hut if you desire to know it with your 
whole heart, this is not enough, look to the details. This 
would suffice for a question in philosophy, but uot here, 
where your all is concerned. And yet, ^ter a slight medi- 
tation of this kind, we shall go oS to amuse ourselves, etc. 
We should acquaint ourselreB with this religion ; even if it 
does not disclose the reason for such obscurity, it will 
perhaps teach it to us. 

If God had permitted one only Eeligion, it would have , 
been too easDy recognised. But when we look at it near — i- 



a easily see the true liirough the confusion. 
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PROOFS OF THE DIVINITY OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 



DEBPETUITY.—'Let it be considered that from the 
■» beginning of the world the expectation or the worship 
of the Meseiah has subeisted without a break ; that there 
have been men who said that God had revealed to them 
the future birth of a Eedeemer who ahoold save hia 
people ; that afterntirda came Ahraham saying he had 
had a revelation that the Messiah was to spring from him 
bv a son who should be bom ; that Jacob declared that of 
his twelve aons the Messiah would spring from Judah ; 
that Mosea and the propheta then came to declare the time 
and the manner of his advent ; that they said their law 
was only provisional till that of the Messiah, that it should 
last tUl then but the other should endure eternally ; that 
thus either their law or that of the Messiah, of which it 
was the promise, would be always upon earth ; that in fact 
it has always endured ; that at last Jesus Christ has come 
with all the circumstances foretold. How wonderful ia 
this! 

The two most andent hooka in the world are those of 
Mosea and Job, the one a Jew, the other a gentile, both of 
whom r^iard Jesus Christ as their common centre and 
obiect : Moaes in reporting the promises of God to Abrsr 
ham, Jacob, etc., and his prophecies. And Job, Quit miH 
det ttt, etc. 8eio mim quod redemptor mens vimt, etc, 

I beliflve that Joshua was Um first of God's people who 
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had this name, as Jeaus Chriat w&s the laat of Gk)d'B 



What man had ever so great renown ? The whole Jewish 
p&)ple foretold him before hie coming. The Gentile world 
worshijis him after hia coming. The two worlds, Gentile 
and Jewish, regard him as their centre. 

Yet what man ever had less enjoyment of his renown P 
Of thirty-three years he passed thirty in retirement. Tor 
three years he passed as an impostor, the jrieata and ralers 
rejected him, hie friends and kinsmen despised Mm. At the 
end he died, betrayed by one of his own disciples, denied 
by another, abandoned by all. 

What part then had he in all this renown 'f Never man 
had more glory, nerer man more ignominy. All this re- 
nown was for our sakes, to enable us to recognise him, he 
took none of it for himself. 

O^e of Jesua Chrid. — He alone was to produce a great 
people, elect, holy, and chosen, to lead it, to noiirish it, to 
bring it into a place of rest and holiness, to make it holy 
to God, to make it the temple of God, to reconcile it to 
God, to save it from the wrath of God, to deliver it from 
the Blavery of sin, which visibly reigns in man, to give 
laws to thia people, to engrave ttiese laws on their heart, 
to offer himself to God for them, to sacrifice himself for 
them, to he a victim without spot, himself the priest, 
needing to offer himself, his body and hie blood, and yet 
to offer bread and wine to God . . . 

After many persons had come before, at last came Jesua 
Christ, to say: "Here am I and this is the hour, that 
which the prophets had said was to come in the fnlncBS of 
time. I tell you what my apostles will do. The Jews 
shall be cast out, Jerusalem shall be soon destroyed, and 
the Gentiles aiiall ent«r into the knowledge of God, My 
apostles shall do thia after you have slain the heir of the 
vineyard." 

Then the Apostles said to the Jews, " Tou shall be ac- 
cursed," and to the Gentiles, " You shall enter into the 
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knowledge of Qod;" and that came to pasB. Cel*m 
lavghed at it. 

TKen Jeaua Christ came to t«U men that they had no 
•BiemieB but themselvee, that their passions cut them off 
from Uod, that he came to destroy these, and give them 
his grace to unite them aJl in an holy Churc^ that he 
tame to call into this OHurch Gentiles and Jews, that he 
came to destroy the idols of the former and the supersti- 
tion of the latter. To this all men are opposed, not only 
by the natural opposition of lust ; but above all, the kings 
oi the earth, as had been foretold, gathered bother to 
destroy this reli^on in its infancy. Quotv fremMerunt 
geiUet. Seges tennx advereut Chrigt/um. 

All that was great on earth was united together, tlie 
learned, the wise, the kings. The first wrote, the second 
condemned, the last slew. Yet notwithstanding all these 
oppositions, these men, so simple and so weak, resisted all 
these forces, subduing even the mighty, the learned and 
the wise, and removed idolatry from all the earth. And all 
this was done by the power which had foretold it. 

And prediction crowns all this, so that none may say 
that chance has done it all. 

"Whosoever having only a week to live, does not perceive 
that belief ia the right side to take, and that all this is not 
a stroke of chance . . . 

Now were we not slaves to passion, a week and a hun- 
dred years would seem one and the same thing. 

The prophets foretold, and were not foretold. The saints 
were foretold, but were not foretellers. Jesus Christ was 
foretold and foreteller. 

If I had never heard anything of the Messiah, yet after 
the admirable predictions of the course of the world which 
I see accomplished, I see that it is divioe. And if I knew 
that these same books foretold a Messiah, I should be 
ceitain that he would come. And seeing iJiat they place 
bis time befom the destruction of the second temple, I 
should Bay that he had come. 
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Ingrediena mtmdum. 

Stone upoD stone. 

That which preceded, that which followed. All the Jews 

stUl exist, and are wanderers. 

Wbj did not Jeeua Ohrist come in a vieible manner, 
instead of drawing proof from, the prophecies which went 
before him ? 

And wh7 did he cause himself to be foretold in figures? 

God, to enable the Messiah to be recognised "by the good 
and unrecognised bj the wicked, caused him to be so fore- 
told. If tJ^e manner of the Messiah had been clearlv 
foretold, there had been no obscuritj, even for the wicked. 
If the time had been obscurely foretold, there had been 
obscurity even for the good, for their goodness of heart 
would not have made them understsjid, for instance, that 
the closed mem, means six hundred years. But the time 
has been foretold clearly and the manner in figures only. 

By this means the wicked, mistaking the promised for 
material blessings, have gone astray, in spite of clear indi- 
cations of the time, and the good have not gone astray ; 
for the interpretation of the promised blessings depends 
on the heart, wont to call that good which it loves, but the 
interpretation of the promised time does not depend on 
the heart. Thus the clear prediction of the time, and th» 
obscure intimation of the blessings, deceives only the 
wicked. 

If Jesus Christ had come only for sanctificatdtHi, tbf 
whole of Scripture and all things would tend to this end 
and it would be easy to convince unbelievers. If Jesue 
Christ had come only to blind, all hia conduct would be eon 
fused, and we should have no means of convincing unbe- 
lievers. But as he came in mn^ificationem et in scan- 
dalvim, as says Isaiah, we cannot convince nnbehevers, and 
they cannot convince us ; but by that very fact we over- 
come them because we say that there is nothing in his 
conduct conclusive on one side or the other. 

Jesus Christ has come to blind those who saw clearly. 
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and to give sight to the blind ; to heal the sick and let the 
sound periah ; to call sinners to repentance and jystifica- 
tion and leave the jnat in their sina ; to fill the hnngry 
with good things and to send the rich empty away. 

We can hare nothing but veneration for a man who 
dearly foretells events which take place, and who declares 
his design both to blind and to enlighten, and who mixes 
obscurities among the clear things which happen. 

Dimn^ the life of the Meesiah. — MnigmaHi. — Ezek. xrlL 
— His forerunner. Malachi ii. 

He will be bom an infant. la. ix. 6. 

He will be bom at Bethlehem. Micah t. He will appear 
chiefly in Jerusalem, and will spring from the family of 
Judah and of David. 

He will blind the learned and the wise, Is, vi. 8, 29, and 
preach the Gospel to the poor and the lowly, will open the 
eyes of the blind, restore health to the sick, and bring light 
to those who lai^ish in darkness. Is. bd. 

He must show the perfect way, and be the teacher of the 
Gentiles. Is. Iv. 

The prophecies must be unintelligible to the wicked, 
Dan. xii., Hob. liv. 10, but intelligible to those who are 
well insti'ncted. 

He must be the precious corner stone. Is. xxviil. 16. 

He must he the stone of stumbling and offence. Is. viil 

Jerusalem must dash against this stone. 

The builders must reject this stone. Fs. cxvii. 22. 

God will make of this atone the head of the comer. 

And this stone will grow into a mountain, and fill the 
whole earth. Dan. ii. 

Thua he must be rejected, disowned, betrayed, sold, 
Zach. si. 12, spit upon, buSet«d, mooked, afflicted in a 
thoDsand ways, be given gall to drink, Fs. Ixviii., pierced, 
Zaoh. xii., his feet aiid his hands pierced, killed, and lots 
cast npon his vesture. 

He must rise again, Ps. xt„ the third day. Hos. vi. 8, 

He must ascend to heaven to sit on G» right band. 
Ps. ox. 

, , ,.Aak>-^L' 
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The kings will arm themselTea against him. Fs. ii. 

Being on the right hand of the Father, he will hare 
Ticttiiy over all his enemies. 

The kings of the earth and all nations shdll worship him. 
Is. li. 

The Jews will remain as a nation. Jeremiah. 

The; will be diepersed, without kii^s, etc., Hob. iii. ; 
without prophets. Amos ; 

Waiting for salvation and finding it not. Isaiah. 

The calling of the Gentiles by Jesua Christ. Is. Iii., 
Pa. Isxi. 

The Jews in slaying him that they might not receive the 
Messiah, stamped him with the fintJ proof of hia Messiah- 
ahip. 

And by continuance in denial, they made themselves 
unimpeachable witnesses; and in slaying him, and con- 
tinuing to reject him, they have fulfilled the prophecies. 

The word QaUlee, which the Jewish rabble pronounced 
as if by chance, in their accusation of Jesus Christ before 
Pilate, gave Pilate a reason for sending Jesus Christ to 
Herod, so that the mystery was accomplished, that lie 
should be judged by Jews and Gentiles. Chance was 
apparently the cause tiiat the mystery was accomplished. 

The conversion of the Gtentiies was only reserved for the 
grace of the Messiah. The Jews bo long opposed them 
without success; all that Solomon aod the prophets had 
said was useless. Wise men like Plato and Socrates could 
not persuade them. 

If this was so clearly foretold to the Jews, why did they 
not believe it, or why were they not exterminated for resist- 
ing what was so clear ? 

I answer first : it was foretold both that they would not 
believe what was so clear, and that they would not be ex- 
terminated. And nothing is more glorious to the Mestiiah, 
for it is not enough that there should be prophets, thciy 
muat be kept above suspicion. Now, et«. 
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Had the Jews been b31 converted bj Jesus Christ, we 
should hare none but doubtful vitueBsee, and had they 
been eutirelj destroyed we should have had no witnesses 
atalL 

The Jews rejected him, but not all The sajnta receive 
him, but not carnal men. Tetthis is farfrom being against 
his glory, it is the last strobe which perfects it. The 
argument on their side, the only one which is found in the 
Talmud and the rabbinical writings, is that Jettua Christ 
has not subdued the nations sword in hand, gladivm 
tv/am poienliitime. Is this all they can allege P Jesus 
Christ has been slain, they say, he was subdued, he has 
not had dominion over the heathen by his power, he has 
not distributed the spoil among us, be does not give riches, 
la this all they have to allege ? This is the very point 
wherein he seems to me so lovable. I would none of such 
an one as they represent. It is plain that hia life only 
hiodera them from receiving him, by their refusal they 
become irreproachable witnesses, and what is more, they 
thereby fulfil the prophecies. 

There are those who see clearly that man has no other 
enemy than lust, vhich turns him from God, and not God, 
and that there is no other good but God, not a fat land. 
Let those who believe that the good of man is in i^e flesh, 
and evil that which turns him away from sensual plea- 
sures, besot themselves with him and die in them. But 
those who aeek God with their whole heart, whose only ill 
is not to see him, whose only desire is to possess him, 
whose only enemies are those who would turn them from 
him, who are afOicted when they are surrounded and over- 
whelmed by such enemies, may take comfort, for I declare 
to tliem this joyful news : there ia for them a Bedeemer, 
whom 1 will ahow them ; I will show them that there is 
for them a Glod, and I will not show him to others. I 
will ahow them that a Messiah has been promised, who 
will deliver them from their enemies, and that one has 
come to deliver them from their iniquities, not from tiieir 
enemies. 
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It is a wonderful thia^, and worthy of all attention, to 
Bee the Jewisli nation existing so many years in conetant 
misery, it being necessary as a proof of Jesns Christ, both 
that Uiey should exist to be his witnesseB, and should be 
miserable because they crucified him, and though to be 
miserable and to exist, are contradictory, this nation atill 
exists in spite of its misery. 

When Nebuchadnezzar carried away the people, for fear 
they should believe that the sceptre had departed from 
Judah, they were assured beforehand that they would be 
but a short time in captivity, and would be restored. 

They were never without the comfort of their prophets, 
or the presence of their kiiigB. But the second destruction 
is without promise of reatoration, without prophets, without 
kings, without comfort, without hope, for the sceptre is 
taken away for ever. 

Proofs of Jems Chrid. — To have been captive with the 

assurance of deliverance in seventy years was uo true 
captivity. But now they are captives without hope. 

God has promised them that even though he should 
disperse them to the ends of the earth, neverUieless if they 
were faithful to the law he would gather them t<^ther. 
They are now very faithful to it, yet remain oppressed, 

Blindnest of Seripim'e. — The Scripture, say the Jews, 
says that we know not whence Christ should come. 

John vii. 27 and xii. 34. 

The Scripture says that Christ abideth for ever, and he 
said that he should die. Therefore, says Saint John, they 
beheved him not, though he had done so many miracles, 
that the word of Isaiah might be fulfilled : Me hatk Minded 
them, etc. 

ContradActions. — The sceptre until Messiah come. With- 
out ting or prince. 

The eternal law, changed. 

Thti eternal covenant, a new covenant. 

The good law, evil precepts, Ezekiel ut. 
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Apparent discord of the EvangelistB. 

Proofs of Jesus Christ. 

Why the book of Butb. was preserved. 

Why the story o£ Tajnar. 

The genealogy of Jesua Christ in the Old Teslament is 
intermixed wi^ so many that are useless, tliat it cannot be 
distinguished. If Mosea had kept only the r^iater of the 
ancestors of Jesus Christ, that had been too plain. If he 
had not marked that of Jesus Christ, it had not been plain 
enough. But after all, whoso looks closely sees that of 
JrauB Christ distinctly traced through Tamar, Buth, etc 

JesuB Christ in an obscnrity^ — as the world calls obscurity 
— so great, that the historians Who wrote only the important 

matters of States hardly perceived him. 

On the fact that neither Joeephus, nor Tacitiit, nor other 
historians, have spoken of Jesus Christ. — So far from this 
being any argument a^nat, it is rather one for ub. For 
it ia certain that Jesus Christ ha^ existed, that his religion 
has made a great noise, and that these people were not 
ignorant of it ; thus it is plain that they designedly con- 
cealed it, or perhaps that they did speak of it, and what 
they aaid has been suppressed or altered. 

When Augustus learnt that Herod's own son was among 
the children under the age of two years whom he had com- 
manded to be slain, he said that it was better to be Herod's 
pig than his son. Macrob. Saturn. Lib. ii., e. 4. 

Macrobiua, on the Innocents slain by Herod. 

Propheeiet. — Great Pan is dead. 

Herod believed to be the Meeaiaii. He had taken away 
the sceptre of Judah, but he was not of Judah. This was 
held by a considerable sect. 

Both Barcoseba and another received by the Jews. And 
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the mmotirwliicliwas everywhere in those timee. Suetonius, 
Tacitus, Josephus. 

In what sort should Mesaiah come, seeing that by him 
the Hceptre shoiild be eternally in Judah, and at Me coming 
the Bceptre should depart from Judah ? 

To the end that seeing they should not see, and under- 
standing they should not understand, nothing could be 
better done. 

Curse of the Greeks against those who count periods of 

Prooft of Jem» Christ. — Jesus Christ said great things 
so simply that he seems not to have considered them, and 
yet so tersely that it is clear he had considered them. This 
cleamesB joined with simplicity is wonderful. 

Who taught the evangehsts the quahties of an entirely 
heroic soul, that they should paint it so perfectly in Jeaua 
Christ P Why did they describe him weak in hie a^ny P 
Did they not know how to paint a steadfast death? No 
doubt they did, for the same Saint Luke paints the death 
of Saint Stephen as braver than that of Jesna Christ. 

They describe him therefore as capable of fear before the 
need of dying came, and then wholly strong. 

But when they represent him as so afflicted, it is when 
he afflicts himself, and when men afflict him, then is he 
wholly strong. 

The style of the C^ospel is wonderful in many ways, and 
in this among others, that it contains no inyectives against 
the executioners and enemies of Jeaus Christ. The his- 
toriam do not roil gainst Judaa, Pilate, nor any of the 

If this modesty of the evangelical writ^^ had heen simu- 
lated, as well as many other traits of a. beautiful character, 
and they had only simulated it to attract observation, even 
if they had not dared to draw attention to it themselves, 
they would not have failed to procure friends, who woulij 
have remarked on it to their advantage. But as they 
acted thus without dissimulation, and from perfectly dis- 
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iDterested motiTes, they pointed it out to no one, and T 
believe that many points of this kind hare nerer been 
noticed till now, whidi is an evidence of how dispasaionately 
all was done. 

The ftpoBtlee were either deceived or deceivers. Both 
hypotheses are difficult ; for it is not possible to mistake a 
man raised from the dead . . . 

While Jesus Christ was with tliem, his presence might 
sMstain them, bnt after that, what gave them force to act 
if he did not appear to them? 

Proof of Jetue Chritl. — The supposition that the apostles 
were deceivers is thoroughly absurd. Suppose we follow 
it out, and imagine these twelve men assembled after the 
death of Jesus Christ, making a plot to say that he was 
risen again. By this they attack all earthly powers. The 
heart of man is strangely inclined to fickleness and change, 
swayed by promises and by wealth. Had one of these 
men contradicted themselves under these temptations, nay 
more, had they done so in prison, in torture and in death, 
they were lost. Iiet that be followed out. 

Hypothesis that the apostles were deceivers. 
The time clearly. 
The manner obscurely. 
Five typical proofs. 

1,600 prophets. 
2,000. 

400 scattered. 

Athexsta. — What reason have they to say it is not pos- 
sible to rise again? Which is the more dllGcult, to be 
bom or to rise again ; that that which has never been 
should be, or that what ha£ been should be again ? Is it 
more difficult to come into being than to return to it? 
Habit causes the one to seem easy to us, the wast of hatat 
causes the other to seem impossible. The popular way of 
judging. 

Why should not a virgin bear a child ? does not a hen 
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lay ef^8 without a cock ? Wliat distingioieheB these 
outwardly from others ? and who has told ua that the hen 
may not form the germ as well as the cock ? 

What have they to aay against the resurrection, or 
against the child-bearing of the Virgin ? which ia the more 
difficult ; to produce a man or an animal, or to reproduce 
it? And if they had never seen any species of animal, 
could they guess that they were not produced without 
connection with each other ? 

How I hate these follies of not believing in the Eucharist, 
etc. ... If the dispel be true, if Jeaus Christ be God, 
what difficulty ia there? 

It is impiety not to believe in the Eucharist on the 
ground that we do not see it> 
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THE MISSION AND GREATNESS OP 
JESUS CHRIST. 
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B know God only by JeBua Christ. Without this 
mediator all communion with Gkid ia taken away, 
by Jesus Christ we know God. All who have thought to 
know God, and to prove him without Jesus Christ, have 
had but feeble proofs. But for proof of Jesus Christ wg 
have the prophecies, which axe solid and palpable proofs. 
And theae prophecies, accomplished and proved true by 
the event, mark the certainty of these truths, and conse- 
quently the divinity of Jesus Christ. In him then, and by 
him, we know Ctod ; apart from him, and withont the 
Scripture, without original sin, without a necessary 
mediator, foretold and como, we could not absolutely 
prove God, nor teach sound doctrine and sound morality. 
But by Jesus Christ, and in Jesus Christ we prove God 
and teach morality and doctrine. Jesus Christ is then the 
true God of men. I I 

But we know ei the same time our misery, for this God 
is none other than he who rep^rs our misery. Thus we 
can only know God well by knowing our sins. Therefore 
those who have known God without knowing their misery, 
have not glorified him, but have glorified themselvefl. 
Quia non cognovit per »aj>tentiam, placuU Deo per ituUiiiam 
prcedicatitmis tahoe facere. 

Sot only do we know God by Jesus Christ alone, but 
we know ourselves by Jesus Christ alone. We know life 
and death by Jesus Christ alone. Apart from Jesiu 
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Christ we knoir not what is our life, nor our death, nor 
God, nor ourselves. 

I Thus without the Scripture, which, has Jesus Christ 
alone for its object, we know nothing, and see only 
obscurity and confusion in the nature of GtoA, and in oar 
own nature, j 

Without Jesus Christ man must be plunged in vice and 
misery; with Jesus Christ man is free from vice and 
misery, in him is all our virtue and all our happiness. 
Apart from him is nought but vice and misery, error and 
darkness, death and despair. 

Without Jesus Christ the world would not exist, for it 
could only be either destroyed, or a very helL 

It is not only impossible but useless to know God with- 
out Jesus Christ. They have not withdrawn from him, 

but drawn near ; they have not abased themselves, but , . . 
Quo quigque optimut e»t, peBgimue, ti Aoe iptwtn, quod tit 
optimva, (ucrihai «tM. 

The Gospel only speaks of the virginity of the Tirgin 
up to the time of the birth of Jesus Christ AH with 
reference to Jesus Christ 

JesuH Christ, whom the two Testaments regard, the Old 
as its end, the "New as its model, both as their centre. 

Scepticism is the truth. For, after all, men before Jesus 
Christ did not know either where thety were or if they 
were great or little. And those who said one or the other 
knew nothing about it, and guessed without reason and 
by chance, yet they aJways erred in excluding one or the 

Quod ergo ignorantee qumritit, BeH^io ofrnwiUat vobit. 

It EpictctoK had seen the way with oertointy he irould 
have said to men ; " You follow a false road " ; he shows 
that there is another, but he does not lead there ; it is the 
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way of 'wimng what Ood wiUe ; Jeeus ChtdBt alone leads 
thither, via, veritaa. 

Jesus Christ did nothing but teach men that th^ were 
lovers of themselveB, that they were slaveB, blind, sick, 
miserable, and Binners, that he would deliver them, 
enlighten, bleas, and heal them, that this would be brought 
about by hatred of self, and by following h i'f through 
poverty and the death of the cross. 

An artizan who speaks of riches, a lawyer who speaks of 
war, or of kingship, etc., but the rich man rightly speaks 
of riches, a king speaks ahghtingly of a great gift he has 
just made, and C^od rightly speaks of Qod. 



Isaiah xlii., slviii, liv., he., bd. The last versa I hare 
foretold it long since, that they might know that it is L 
JadduB to Alexander. 

Man is not worthy of God, but he is not incapable of 
being rendered worthy. 

It is unworthy of God to unite himself to miserable 
man, but it is not tmworthy of God to raise him from his 
misery. 

The infinite distance between body and mind is a figure 
of the infinitely more infinite distance between mind and 
charity, for this is supernatural. 

All the splendour of greatness has no lustre for those 
who seek uuderstanding. 

The greatness of men of understanding js invisible to 
kings, to the rich, to conquerors, and to all the great 
according to the flesh. 

The greatness of wisdom, which has no existence save in 
God, is invisible to the carnal and to men of understand- 
ing. These are three orders differing in kind. 

Men of great genius have their empire, their glory, their 
grandeur, their victory, their lustre, and do not need 
worldly greatness, with which they have nothing to do. 
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They are seen, not by the eye, but by the mind ; xoA that 
is enough. 

The saintB have tlieir empire, their glory, their victory, 
their lustre, and want no glory of the fieeh or of the mind, 
with which tbey have nothing to do, for theae add nothing 
to thom, neither do they lake away. They are Been of 
God and the angels, and not by the bodily eye, nor by the 
cnriouB spirit ; God sufBces them. 

Arehimedes without worldly pomp would have had the 
Bame reverence. He fought no battles for the eye to gaze 
on, but he left his discoveries to all minds. O ! how bril- 
liant was he to the mind. 

Jesue Christ, without riches, and without any exterior 
manifestation of science, is in his own order of holiness. 
He gave forth no scientific inventions to the world, he 
never reigned ; but he was humble, patient, holy ; holy 
before GJod, terrible to devils, without spot of sin. ! in 
what great pomp, and with what transcendent magnifi- 
cence cUd he come to the eyes of the heart, whidi discern 
wisdom. 

It would have been needless for Archimedes, though of 
princely birth, to have played the prince in his books on 
geometoy. 

It would have been needless to our Lord Jesus Christ 
for the purpose of shining in bis kingdom of holiness, to 
come as kings come ; but he did come in the glory proper 
to his order. 

It is m(«t unreasonable to be offended at the lowliness 
of Jesus Christ, as if this lowliness were in the same order 
as was the greatness which he came to display. Let us 
consider this greatness in his life, in his passion, in his 
obscurity, in lus death, in the choice of his disciples, in 
their desertion of him, in the secrecy of his resurrection, 
and the rest, and it will seem so vast as to give no room 
'or offence at a lowliness in another order. 

But there are those who can only admire carnal as 
though there were no mental greatness, and others who 
only admire mental greatness, as though there were not 
infinitely greater heights in wisdom. 

All bodies, the firmament, the stars, the earth and the 
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IdngdomH thereof, are not comparable to the Icweat mind, 
for mind knows all theae, and itself ; the body nothing. 

All bodies together and all minds tt^ther, and all thcj 
can effect, are not worth the least motion of chaiit;. This 
is of an order infinitely more exalted. 

From all bodies tt^ether, we caomot extract one little 
thought : this is impossible and in another order. From 
all bodies and minds it is impossible to produce a single 
motion of true charity, it is impossible, it is in another and 
a supernatural order. 

e were Ood, have shown that he 



The Church has had as much difScolty in showing that 
Jesus Christ was man, against those who denied it, as ia 
showing that he was Ood. And the evidences were equally 
great. 

JesuB Christ is a Ctod to whom we draw near without 
pride, and before whom we abase ourselves without 
despair. 

Jesus Christ for all, Moses for a people. 

The Jews were blessed in Abraham. " I will bless those 
that bless thee." But all nations are blessed in his seed. 

Parwm, eii vi, etc. Isaiah. 
Lumen ad reoeloHoTiem gentiitm. 

Nonfeoit taliter omnt naiioni, said David in speaking of 
the Iiaw. But in speaking of Jesus Christ it must be 
said ; FecU taUler omni noHont. 

So it is the property of Jesus Christ to be universal ; 
even the Church offers the sacrifice only for the faithful. 
Jesus Christ offered that of the cross for all. 

The victory over death. What advant^eth it a man 
that he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? He 
that will save his soul shall lose it. 

I am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil. Lambs 
took not away the sins of the world, but T am the lamb 
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who taJie away sins. Mosea gaTe you not that bread from 
heaven. Moses has not led you out of captivity, aud made 
you truly free. 

Type*. — Jesua Christ opened their mind to undeiatand 
the Scriptnrea. 
There are two great revelations. 

1. All thinga happened to them in figures: vere leraeiiice, 
vere i^eri, true br^kd from heaven. 

2. A Ood humbled to the cross. It was necessary that 
Christ should suffer and enter into glory, that he should 
conquer death by death. Two advents. 

The types of the completeness of redemption, aa that 
the sun gives light to all, denote only completeness, but 
they figuratively imply ezdnsionB, as the Jews elected to 
the exdusion of the Gentiles denote ezdusioa. 

JeauB Christ the Bedeemer of aU. — ^Yes, for he has 
offered, like a man who has ransomed all who willed to 
come to him. It ia the misfortune of those who die on 
the way, but as far as he is concerned, he offers them 
redemption.— That holds good in the example, where he 
who ransoms and he who hinders from dyii^ are two, but 
not in Jesus Christ, who does both one and the other. — 
No, for Jesus Christ in his quality of £edeemer, ia not 
perhaps master of all, and thus so far as in him lies, he is 
the Bedeemer of all. 

JeauB Christ would not be slain without the forma of 
justice, for it is much more ignominioua to die by justice 
than by an unjust sedition. 

The elect will be ignorant of their virtues and the repro- 
bate of the greatness of their crimes, " Lord, when saw 
we thee xa hungered or athirat P " etc. 

Jesus Christ would none of the testimony of devilii, nor 
of those who wei» not called, but of God aud John Ute 
Baptist. 
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JesuB Christ Bays not tbat he is not of Kazareth, to 
leave the wicked in their bhndness ; nor that he is not the 
BOH of Joseph. 

The calling of the Gentiles by Jesue Chriat. 

The ruin of the Jews and heathen b; JesuB Christ. 
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THE MYSTERY OF JESUS. 

J£SUS suffered in hie paaaioQ the tormentB which men' 
inflictied on him, but in his a^ony he sufEered torments 
which he inflicted on himself ; Iwrbare lemeiipsum. This ig 
a BuiEering from no human, but an almighty hand, and he 
who bears it must abo be almighty. 

Jesus Bonght some comfort at least in his three dearest 
friends, and they weia aaleep. He prayed them to watch 
with him awhile, and they left him with utter carelessness, 
having so little compassion that it could not hinder their 
sloeping even for a moment. And thus Jesus was left 
alone to the wiath of Qod. 

Jesus was without one on the earth not merely to feel 
and share his sofEering, but even to linow of It ; he and 
heaven were alone in that knowledge, 

Jesus was in a garden, not of delight as the first Adam, 
in which he destroyed himself and the whole human race; 
but in one of agony, in which he saved himaelf and the 
whole human race. 

He sufFered this sorrow and this desertion in the horror 
of nighi. 

I believe that Jesus never complained but on this sit^le 
occasion, but then he complained as if he could no longer 
restrain his extreme sorrow. " My soul is sorrowful, even 
nnto death." 

Jesus sought companionship and consolation from men. 
This was the only time in his life, as it seems to me ; but 
he recdved it not, for his disciples were asleep. 

Jesus will be in agony even to the end of the world. 
We must not sleep during that time. 

Jesus in the midst of ^lis universql desertion, even th^t 
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of Ilia own friendB choeen to watch with him, fiading them 
asleep, was vexed because of the danger to which they 
exposed, not him, but themEtelveB ; he warned them of their 
own aafetj and of their good, with a heartfelt tenderness 
for them during their ingratitude, and warned them that 
the spirit is willing and the flesh weak. 

JesuB, finding them Btill sleeping, unrestrained by any 
consideration for themselveB or for him, had the tender- 
nesB not to wake them hut to let them steep oa. 

Jesaa prayed, uncertain of the will of his Father, and 
feared death ; but so soon as he knew it he went forward 
to offer himself to death : Eamiit. ProceisH. John. 

Jesus asted of men, and was not heard. 

Jesus, while his disciples slept, wrought their salvation. 
He has wrought that of each of the just while they slept 
both in their nothingness before their birth, and in their 
sins after their birth. 

He prayed only onoe that the cup should pass away, and 
then with submission ; but twice that it mould come if 
need were. 

Jesus was weary. 

Jesus, seeing aU his friends asleep and all his enemies 
wakeful, gave himself over entirely to his Father. 

Jesus Aid not regard in Judas his enmity, but God's 
order, which he loves and admits, since he calls him 

JesuB tore himself away from his disciples to enter into 
bis agony ; we must tear ourselves from our nearest and 
dearest to imitate him, 

Jesus being in ^ony and in the greatest sorrow, let us 
pray longer . . , 

Console thyself, thou wouldst not seek me hadst thou 
not found me. 

I thought of thee in mine agony, such drops of blood I 
shed for thee. 

It is temptiug me rather than proving thyself, to think 
if thou wouldest act well in a case which has not occurred, 
I will act in thee if it occur. 

Let my rules guide thy conduct ; see how I have led tlw 
Virgin and the saints who have let me a^^ in them. 
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The Father loves all that I do. 

Mast I ever shed the blood of my httmaJiitj and thou 
give no tears ? 

Thy conversion is my affair; fear not and pray with 
confidence as for me. 

I am present with thee by my word in the Scriptures, by 
my Spirit in the Church and by inspiration, by my power 
in the priest, by my prayer in the faithful. 

PhysidBUB vnll not heal thee, for thou wilt die at l^t. 
But it is I who heal thee and make the body immortal 

Suffer chains and bodily servitude, I ddiver thee now 
only from what is spiritual. 

lam to thee more a friend than such or such an one, for 
I have done for thee more than they ; they have not borne 
what I have borne from thee, they have not died for thee 
as I have done in the time of thine infidelities and thy 
cruelties, and as I am ready to do and do in my elect and 
at the Holy Sacrament. 

If thou kneweat thy sins thou wouldMt lose heart. — I 
shall lose it then Lord, for on thy word I believe their 
malice. — No, for I by whom thou leamest it can heal thee 
of them, and what I tell thee is a sign that I will heal 
thee. Ah thou doat expiate them, thou wilt know them, 
and it will be said to thee : " Behold, thy sins are forgiven 
thee ! " 

Bepent then for thy secret sins, and for the hidden 
mahce of those which thou knowest. 

Lord, 1 give thee all. — 

I )ove thee more ardently than thou hast loved thine 
nncleanncsses, uf iiamMndtig pro htto. 

To nle be the glory, not to thee, thou worm of earth. 

Ask thy director, when my own words are to thee 
occasion of evil, or vanity, or curiosity. 

I see the dqtths which are in me of pride, curiosity and 
lust. There is no relation between me and GJod, nor Jesus 
Christ the Just One. But he has been made sin for me, all 
thy scourges are fallen upon him. He is more abominable 
than X, and far from abhorring me he holds himself 
honoured that I go to him and succour him. 

But he has healed himself, and atill more will he heal me. 
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I must add my wounds to his, and join me to him, and 
be will saT6 me in saving himself. 

But this must not be put off to a future daj. 

Do little things as though they were great, because of 
the majesty of Jesua Christ who does them in us, aud who 
lives our life j do great things aa though they were small 
and easy, because of bis omnipotence. 

The Sepulchre of Jeeus Christ.— Jesua Christ was dead, 
but seen on the Cross. He was dead, and hidden in the 
sepulchre. 

Jesus Christ was buried by the salute alone. 

Jesus Christ worked no miracles at the sepulchre. 

Only the saints entered it. 

There, not on the Cross, Jesus Christ took a new life. 

It is the last mystery of the passion and the redemption. 

Jesus Christ had uo where to rest on earth but in the 
Bepulchrc. 

His enemies only ceased to persecute him at the se- 
pulchre. 

I consider Jesus Christ in all persons aud in ourselTes. 
Jesus Christ as a father in his father, Jesus Christ as a 
brother in his brethren, Jesus Christ as poor in the poor, 
Jesus Christ as rich in the rich, Jesus Christ as doctor 
and priest in priests, Jesus Christ as sovereign in princes, 
etc. For by his glory he is all that is great, since he is 
God ; and he is by his mortal life all that is miserable and 
abject. Therefore he has taken this wretched state, to 
enable him to be in all persons, and the model of all 
conditions. 

The false justice of Filatd only caused the suffering of 
Jesus Christy for he caused him to be scoui^d by his 
false justice, and then slew him. It would have been 
better that he had slain him at first. Thus is it with 
those who are falsely just They do good works or evil to 

5 lease the world, aud show that they are not altogether of 
esus Christ, for they are ashamed of him. Then at last in 
great temptations and on great occasions, they slay him. 
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It aeemB to me that Jesus Cliriat after his reaurrectioa 
allowed hia woundB only to be touched : Noli me tangere. 
We mtiat unite ourselTes to hie aufteringB only. 

At the Last Supper he gave himBelf in communion as 
one about to die ; to the discipleB at Emmaus as one risen 
from the dead ; to the whole Church as one ascended into 
heaven. 

Compare not thyself with others, but with me. If thou 
findest me not in those with whom thou comparest thyself, 
thou compareet thyself with him that is abominable. If 
thou findest me there compare thyself to me. But who is 
it that thou dost compare ? Thysdf , or me in thee ? If it 
be thyself it is one that is abominable ; if it be me thou 
comparest me to myself. Sow I am God in all. 

I speak and often counsel thee because thy Q^ardian 
can not speak to thee, for I will not that thou ahouldest 
lack a guide. 

And perhaps I do so at his prayers, and thus he leads 
thee without thy seeing it. 

Thou wouldest not seek me unless thou didst possess me. 

Therefore be not troubled. 

Be comforted; it is not from yourself that you must 
expect it ; but on the contrary, expecting nothing from 
yourseU, you must await it. 

Pray that ye enter not into temptation. It is danger- 
ous to be tempted, and those alone are tempted who do not 
pray. 

Ef tu converses conji/rma frairee tuos. But before, eoti- 
veT»v« Jmvs reepexit Petrvm. 

Saint Peter asked permission to strike Malchus, and 
struck before haTing the answer; Jesus Christ answered 
afterwards. 

I love poverty because he loved it. I love wealth because 
it gives the power of helping the miserable. I keep my 
troth to everyone ; rendering not evil to those who do t 
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VTong ; bat I wiah tlieni a lot like mine, in which I receive 
neither good nor evil from men. I try to be juet, tme, 
sincere, and faithful to all men ; I have a tender heart for 
those to whom Ood has more closely bound me; and 
whether I am alone or seen of men I place all my actions 
in the Bight of Clod, who shall judge them, and to whom I 
have consecrated them all. 

Such are my opinions, and each day of my life I bless 
my Hedeemer who has implanted them in me, who has 
transformed me, a man full of weakness, misery, and lust, 
of pride and ambition, into a man exempt from these evils, 
by the power of his grace, to which all the glory is dne ; 
since of myself I have only misery and sin. 
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OF THE TRUE RIGHTEOUS MAN AND 
OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

JI^EMBEBS. To begin loUh that.— 'To regulate the love 
jy/ -wMcli we owe to ourgelves, we must imagine a body 
full of thinking members, for we are members of the 
whole, and see how each member should lore itself, ete. . . . 

If the feet and the hands had each a separate will they 
could only be in their order in submitting this separate 
will to the primary will which goyems the whole body. 
Apart from that they are in disorder and misfortune, but 
in willing only the good of the body they find their own 
good. 

M<yraliiy. — God having made the heavens and the earth, 
which cannot feel the happiness of their being, he has been 
pleased to make beings who should know it, and who 
should compose a body of thinking members. For our 
members do not feel 'the happiness of their union, of 
their admirable intelligence, of the care which nature has 
taken to infuse into them a mind, and to make them grow 
and endure. How happy would they be if they could aee 
and feel it. But in order to this they must needs have 
intelligence to know it, and good will to consent to that of 
the universal soul. For if, having received intelligence, 
they used it to retain nourishment for themselves without 
allowing it to pass to the other members, they would be 
not only unjust but also miserable, and would hate rather 
than love themselves, their blessedness as well as tlieir 
du^ consistii^ in their consent to the guidance of the 
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general soul to which they beloi^, who loyes them bettei 
than they love themselves. 

To be a member, ia to have neither life, beit^, nor move* 
ment save by the spirit of the body, and for the body ; the 
separate member, seeing no longer the body to which it 
belongs, has only a waning and dying existence. Tet it 
believes it ia a whole, and seeing not the body (m which 
it depends, it believes it depends only on self and wills to 
constitute iteelf both centre and body. Bnt not havii^ in 
itself a principle of life, it only goes astray, and ia aston- 
ished in the uncertainty of its l«ing ; fully aware that it 
is not a body, yet not seeing that it is a member of a body. 
Then when at last it arrives at the knowledge of self, it 
has returned as it were to its own home, and loves itself 
only for the body's sake, bevrailing that in the past it has 
gone astray. 

It cannot by ita nature love ought else, if not for itself 
and to subject it to self, since ^ach thing loves itself above 
all. But in loving the body it loves itself, because it has 
no being bat in it, by it, and for it. Qwiadhceret Deo unus 
gpiriius eet. 

The body loves the hand, and the hand, if it had a will, 
should love itaelf in the same proportion aa that in which 
it is loved by the soul. All love beyond thia is unjust. 

Adhcereng Deo wniM tpiritvs eet. We love ourselves because 
we are membera of Jesus Christ. We love Jesus Christ 
because be is the body of which we are members. All is 
one, one is in the other, Uhe the Three Persons. 

The examples of the noble deaths of the LacedEemouiaua 
and others scarce touch us, for what good do they to us ? 
But the example of the death of the martyrs touches us, 
for they are our members. We have a common tie with 
them, their resolution can form ours, not only by example, 
but because it has perhaps merited ours. There is nothing 
of this in the examples of the heathen ; there is no bond 
between us. As we do not become rich by seeing a rich 
stranger, but by seeing a father or a husband who is so. 
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We muBt I0T6 God only, and hate self only. 
If the foot had alvays been ignorant that it belonged to 
the body, and that there was a body on which it depended, 
if it had only had the knowledge and the love of self, and 
if it came to know that it belonged to a body on which it 
depended, what regret, what confuBion for the paat life, 
for having been uselesB to the body from which its whole 
life was derired, which would have reduced it to nothing if 
it had rejected it and separated it from itself, as it held 
itself apart from the body. "What prayers for. its preser- 
vation in the body, with what aubmiesion woiild it. allow 
itself to be governed according to the will which rules 
the body, even to consent, if need be, that it should be 
«ut ofE, or it would lose its character of member. For 
each member must be content to perish/ for the body, 
for which alone the whole exists. 

To ensure the happiness of the members, they must have 1 
one will, and submit it to the body. 

It is false that we are worthy of the love of others, it is 
uikjuat that we should desire it. If we were bom reason- 
able andimpartial, knowing ourgelves and others, we should 
not give this bias to our will. But we are born with it ;' 
we are therefore bom unjust, for all tends to self. This 
is contrary to all order. t'We should look to the general 
advant^e, and the inclination to self is the beginning of 
all disorder, in war, in politics, in economy, and in man's'^ 
own body. 

The will therefore is depraved. If the members of. 
natural and civil communities tend tovrards the well-being 
of the body, the communities themselves should tend to 
the welfare of another more general body of which they 
are members. We should therefore look to the whole. We 
are therefore bom unjust and depraved. ) 

He who hates not in himself hie self-love, and that 
instinct which leads him to make himself a God, is indeed 
blinded. All must see that nothing ie bo opposed to justice 
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and trath. For it is false tliat ve deserre this, and it ie 
unjust and impoaeible to attain it, since all demand the 
same. Manifestly then injustice is innate in iib, from 
which we cannot free ouraelTes, yet from which we ought 
to free oureelTea. If 

But no religion nas pointed out that this is a sin, or that 
we are bom in it, or that we are boond to resist i^ or has 
thought of offering us a cure. 

It is unjust that any sliould attach themselrei to me, 
even though they do it with pleasure, and Toluntarily. I 
should deceive those in whom I aroused this desire, for I 
am not the final end of any, nor have I that which can 
satisfy them. Am I not about to die ? And thus the 
object of their attachment will die. Thus as it would be 
blameworthy in me to cause a falsehood to be believed, 
though I should gently insinuate it, though it should be 
believed with pleasure, and though it should give me plea- 
sure ; in hke manner it is blameworthy in me if I make 
myself beloved, and if I draw persons to attach themselvee 
to me. I ought to warn those who are ready to consent to 
a lie, that they sHould not believe it, whateyer advanb^ 
accrues to me from it; and in the same way that they 
should not attach themselves to me ; for they oi^ht to 
spend their life and their pains in pleasing Qod, or in 
seeking him. 

Self-will never will be satisfied, though it should have 
power for all it would ; but we are satisfied from the 
moment we renounce it. Without it we cannot be discon- 
tented, with it we cannot be content. 

/ To hate self, and to seek a truly lovable being to lova, 
is therefore the true and only virtue, for we are hateful 
because of lust. But as we cannot love what is outside us. 
we must love a being which is in us, yet not ourselves, and 
that is true of ea«h and aU men. Wow the univerBal 
Being is alone such. The Kingdom of God is within us ; 
the universal good ie within us, is our veiy selves, yet not 
ourselves,^ 
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If there be a god we onght to love him alooe, and not 
the creatures of a day. The reasoning of the wicked in 
the Booh of Wiadom is only founded on the non-exiatenoe 
of God. " GiTen that tiiere is no God," say they, " let ns 
tako dehg^t in the oroature. It is because there ib nothing 
better." Bnt were there a God to love they would not 
hare come to this conclusion, but to the contrary. And 
this is the couclusion of the wise : " There is a God, there- 
fore we ought not to take delight in the creatore." 

Therefore all that leads us to attach ourBelves to the 
creature is evil, because it hindera us from serving God it 
we know him, and from seeking him if we know him not. 
Now we are fnll of lust. Therefore we are full of evil, 
therefore we should hate ourselves and all ^uch urges us 
to attach ourselves to aught but God only. 

That we must love one God only is a thing no plain, that 
DO miracles are needed to prove it. 

That is a good state of ^e Church in which it is upheld 
by God alone. 

Two laws suffice to regtilate the whole Christian republic 
better than all political laws. 

Against those who tTuding in the merctf of Ood live care- 
lettly mthoui doing good morke.^Aa the two sources of our 
sins are pride and indolence, Qod has revealed to us two of 
his attributes for their cure, mercy and justice. The pro- 
perty of justice is to abase onr pride, however holy may be 
our works, et Tion intres in judicium, etc. ; and the property 
of mercy is to combat indolence by exciting to good works, 
according to that passes : " The goodness of God leads to 
repentance," and that other of the Ninevites : "Let us do 
penance to see if peradventure he will pity ns." Thus 
mon^ is so far from authorising slackness, that it is on 
the contraiy the quahty which formally assails it, eo that 
instead of saying: "Were there not mercy in God, we 
must make every effort after virtue," we should say, on 
the contrary, that because there is mercy in God we must 
make every effort. 
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The world exjats for the exemee of mercy and JTidgment' 
not a.9 if men vere Ib it as they came from the haiids of 
God, but as the eaemiea of God, to whom he gives b; gr&oe 
light eoough to return, if thej will seek him end follow 
him, and to puniah them, if they refuse to seek him and 
follow him. 

Wo implore the mercj of God, not that he may leave ub 
in peace in our vices, but tiiat he may free us from them. 

There are but two kinds of men, the righteous, who 
believe themselTes sinners, and sinners, who believe them- 
selves righteous. 

Tftere ore two hmde of men. m each reIijio«.— Among the 
heathen, worshippers of beasts, and the worshippers of the 
one Gfld revealed by natural religion. 

Among the Jews, the carnal and the spiritual, who were 
the Christians of the old law. 

Among the Christians, those coarser ones, who are the 
Jews of the new law. 

The carnal Jews looked for a carnal Messiah, and the 
coarser Christians believe that the Messiah has dispensed 
them from the love of God. True Jews and true Ghnstians 
adore a Messiah who makes them love God. 

Carnal Jews and the heathen have their miseries, and 
Christians also. There isno Eedeemer for the heathen, for 
they do not even hope for one. There is no Bedeemer for 
the Jews, who hope for him in vain. There is a Bedeemer 
only for the Christians. 

The lust of the fieeh, the luat of the eyes, pride, etc. 

There axe three orders of things: the flesh, tiie spiritt 
and the will. 

The carnal are the rich and kings, who have the body as 
their object. 

Enquirers and men of sdenee, who have mind for their 
object 

The wise, who have right for their object. 

Qod must reign over all, and all men most be referred 
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to liim. In things of the Sesh lust reigns eBpeciallj, in 
men ai intellect curiosity especially, in iriBdom pride espe- 
cdaJly. 

'Sot that a man may not boast of wealth or knowledge, 
but there ia no room for pride, for in granting that a man 
is learned there will be no difficulty in proving to him that 
he is wrong to be proud. Pride finds its proper place in 
wisdom, for it c&nuot be granted to a man that he has 
made himself wise and that he is wrong to be prond of it. 
For that is jnst. Now God alone gives wisdom, and there- 
fore qui gloriatiir in Domino, glorietur. 

All that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, the last 
of the eyes, or the pride of life; libido sentieTidi, Ubido 
aeiendi, libido dominandi. Woe to the accursed land which 
these three rivers of flame enkindle rather than moisten. 
Happy they who are on these rivers, not overwhelmed nor 
earned away, but immovably fixed upon the floods, not 
standing but seated, and on a firm and sure base, whence 
they rise not before the dawn ; but where, having rested in 
peace, they stretch forth their hands to him who will lift 
them up, and cause them to stand firm and upright in the 
porches of the heavenly Jerusalem, where pride may no 
more assail nor cast them down ; and who yet weep, not to 
see all those perishable things crumble wMch the torrents 
sweep away, but at the remembrance of their dear country, 
that heavenly Jerusalem, which they remember without 
ceasing while the days of tiieir exile are prolonged. 

The rivers of Babylon rush and fall and sweep away. 

O holy Sion, where all is firm and nothing falls. 

We must sit upon the floods, not under them or in them, 
but on them ;■ not standing but seated, beii^ seated to be 
humbk, and above them in security. But in the porches 
of Jerusalem we shall stand. 

Let us see if our pleasure is stable or transitory, if it 
pass away, it is a river of Babylon. 

There are few true Christians, I say this even in r^ard 
to &ith. There are many who believe, but from super- 
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BtitioiL There are many who believe not, out of reckleBS 
living J few are between the two. 

I do not include here those whose morality ia true holi- 
ness, nor those whose belief springe from the heart. 

It is not a rare thing to have to bl&me the world for too 
mncb docility, it is a vice aa natural as unbelief, and as 
pernicious. Superstition. 

Abraham took nothing for himself, but only for his ser- 
vants; so the just man takes for hhuself nothing of the 
world, nor of tiie applause of the world, but only for hia 
passions, which he uses as their master, saying to the one, 
' Go,' and to another, ' Come.' Sub te erit appetittu tuus. 
The passions thus subdued are virtnea. Ood himself attri- 
butes to himself ayarice, jealousy, anger; and these are 
Tirtnes as well as kindness, pity, constancy, which are also 
passions. We must treat them as slaves, and leaving to 
them their food hinder the soul from taking any of it. For 
when the passions gain the maaberj they are vices, then 
they fumish nutriment to the soul, and the soul feeds on 
it and is poisoned. 

The just man acts by faith in the smallest things ; when 
he blames his servants, he wishes for theii' conversion by 
the spirit of Ckid, and prays Ood to correct them ; for he 
expects as much from God as from his own blame, and he 
prays God to bless his correcticais. And so with all his 
other actions. 

Of all that is in the world he takes part only in what-is 
unpleasant, not in what is pleasant, He loves his neigh- 
bours, but his charity does not restrict itself within these 
bounds, but Sows out to his enemies, and then to those of 
God. 

This is common to ordinary life and that of the eainte, 
that all endeavour after happiness, and differ only in the 
object in which they place it^ Both call those their ene- 
mies who hinder them from attuning it. 
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We should judge of what is good or bad by the will of 
God, who coimot be either uajust or blind ; and not by our 
own will, which is always full of malice and error. 

Job. viii. iivUi erediderutU in eum.. Dicehat ergo Jegus i 
" Si ma/nseritie . . . ., vere mihi discipuU eritia, et veritai 
liherahU voe." Begpondervnt : Semen Abrahae guvmg ei 
nemini gervimus wnquam. 

There is a great diSerence between disciples and true dis- 
ciples. They are recognised by saying to them that the 
truth will make them free ; for if they answer that they 
are free, and that it is in their power to oome out of slaveiy 
to the devil, they are indeed disciples, but not true dis- 
ciples. 

" Might I but see a miracle," men say, " I would become 
a Christian." How can they be sure ihey would do that 
of which they ere ignorant ? Men imagine that conversion 
consists in making of the worship of God such a transac- 
tion and way of Ufe as they picture to themselves. True ^ 
conversion consists in the annihilatioujii aeit before that • 
universal Being whom we have so often provoked, and who ^ 
might with justice destroy us at any moment ; in recognis- 
ing that we can do nought without him, and have merited 
nothing from him but his wrath. It consists in knowing 
that there is unconquerable opposition between us and 
God, and that without a mediator there could be no com- 
munion with him. 

Commmidum cor. Saint Paul. There la the Christian 
character. A^ voiu a nomme, je ne vous eonnaia plat. 
Comeille. That is the inhuman character. The human 
character is the contrary. 

With how httle pride a Christian believes himself united 
to God, with how httle abasement does he rank himself 
with the worms of earth. What a way is this to receive 
life and death, good and evil. 

It is true there is difficulty in entering into a devout life. 
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but this difficulty does not arise from the religion wliitih 
begins in ns, but from the irreligion which is still there. 
If OUT senses were not opposed to penitence, and if onx 
corruption were not opposed to the purity of God, there 
would he nothing in this painful to us. We suffer only in 
proportion as the vice which is natural to us resists super- 
natural grace ; our heart feels torn asunder by these con- 
flicting efforts, but it would be most unjust to impute this 
violence to <>od, who draws ns, instead of attributing it to 
the world, which holds us back. As a child which a mother 
tears from the robbers' arms, in the anguish it suffers 
should love the loving and Intimate violence of her who 
procures its liberty, and detest only the imperious and 
tyrannical violence of those who retain it imjustly. The 
most cruel vpar which God can mate gainst men in this 
life is to leave them without that war which he came to 
bring. "I came to bring war," he says, and to inform 
them of this war, " I came to bring fire and the sword." 
Before him the world lived in a false peace. 

The exterior must be joined to the interior to obtain 
aught from God, that is to say, we must kneel, pray with 
the lips, eto., in order that proud man, who would not sub- 
mit himself to God, should now be subject to the creature. 
To espect succour from these eitemals is superstition, to 
refuse to join them to interior acts is pride 

External worke. — There is nothing so perilous as that 
which is pleasing to God and to man ; for those conditions 
which are pleasing to God and man, have one side which 
is pleasing to God, and another which is pleasing to man ; 
as the greatness of Saint Theresa. That which was pleas- 
ing to God was her profound humility under her revelations, 
what was pleasing to men was her light. And thus we 
torment ourselves to imitate her discourses, thus thinking 
to imitate her condition, and thereby to love what GJod 
loves, and to place ourselves in a state which God loves. 

It is better not to fast, and be thereby humbled, than to 
fast and be puffed up therevdth. 

The Pharisee and the Publican. 
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What will memo^ avail me if it be alike hurtful and help- 
ful, since aU depends upon the blessing of OroA, who gires 
only to things done for him according to his rules and in 
his vr&js, the manner being thus as important a^ the thing, 
and perhaps more ; since God can bring good out of evii, 
and because without God we bring evil out of good. 

The hopewhich Christiaas have of possessing an infinite 
good is mii^led with actual enjoTineat as well as with fear; 
for it is not as witb those who should hope for a kingdom, 
of which they being subjects would have nothing ; but they 
hope for holiness, and freedom from injustioe, of which 
they poBsesB somewhat. 

« so reasonable. 



f 



We remove ourselves from God only by removing our- 
selves- from love. 

Our prayers and our virtues are abomination before God 
it they arp not the prayers and the virtues of Jesus Christ. 
And our sins will never be the object of the mercy, but of 
the justice of God, if they are are not those of Jesus Christ. 

He has adopted our sins, and has admitted us into cove- 
nant with him, for virtues are his own, and sins are 
strai^ to him ; while virtues are strange to us, and sins 
are our own. 

Let UB change the rule which we have hitherto adopted 
for judging what is good. We have had our own will as 
our rule in this respect, let ua now take the will of God, 
all that he wills is good and right to us, all that he wills 
not is evil. 

All that God allows not is forbidden ; sins are forbidden 
by the general declaration that God has made, that he 
allows them not. Other things which he h^ left without 
general prohibition, and which for that reason are said to 
be permitted, are nevertheless not always permitted; for 
when Gkid removes any one of them from us, and when, by 
the event, which is a manifestation of the will of God, it 
appears that God allowv not that we should have a thing. 
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tliat ia tHen forbidden to us as sin, since the will of (}od is 
that ve should not hEire one more than the other. Thero 
ia this sole difference between these two things, that it ia 
certain Qod will neTer allow Bin, while it is not certain thai 
he will never allow the other. But ao long as God allows 
it not, we must look upon it aa sin, so long as the absence 
of Gkid's will, which alone is all goodneaa and all justioei 
renders it unjust and evil 

True Christians neTertheless submit to folly, not because 
they recnpect foUy, but the commandment of Gbd, who for 
the punishment txE men has put them in subjection to t^eir 
follieB. Om/rde ereatvra guhjeeia est vanUati. LiberahUtM', 
Thus SaJnt Thomas explaJna the pass^e in Saint James 
on giving place to the rich, that if they do it not in the 
Bight of Ood the commandment of religion is aet at naught. 

All great amusements aie dangerous to the Christian 
h, but amoi^ all those which the world has Inyented 
none is so much to be feared ss the theatre. It is ao 
natural and so delicate a representation of the paesiona 
that it moves them, and makes them spring up in our 
heart, above all that of love, principally when it is repre- 
sented as very chaste and very honourable. Eor the more 
innocent it seema to innocent souls, the more are they 
capable of being touched by it ; its violence pleases our 
Belf-Iove, which at once forms the desire of cauaing the 
same eSects which we see so well represented, and at the 
same time we make for ourselves a, conscience founded on 
the honour of the feelings which we see there. And this 
extinguishes the fear of pure souls which imagine there 
is no harm to purity in loving with a love which seema to 
them so moderate. 

Thus we leave the theatre with our heart bo full of all 
the beauty and tenderness of love, the soul and the mind 
ao persuaded of its innocence, that we are fully prepared 
to receive its first impreasions, or rather to seek occasion 
to let them be bom in the heart of some one, in order that 
we may receive the same pleafiores and the same aacri£cea 
which we have aeen ao weU depicted in the theatre. 
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The circumstances in which it iseasieatto live according 
to the world are those in which it is moat difficult to live 
according to Ctod, and vice versa. Nothing is bo difficult 
according to the world aa the religious life ; aothiog is 
more easy a<!Cording to God. Nothing ia easier than to 
live in great office and great wealth according to the world ; 
nothing is more difficult than to live in them according to 
Ood, and not to take part in them and love them. 

Those who believe without having read the Old and 
New Testaments, do bo because they have a saintly frame 
of mind, with which all that they hear of our religion 
agrees. They feel that a God has made them ; their will 
is to love God only, their will is to hate themBclves only. 
They feel that they have no power of themaelves, that they 
are unable to come to God, and if God come not to them, 
they can have no communion with him. And thfff hear 
our religion declare that men must. *ye God only, and hate 
eelf only, but that all being corrupt, and unfit for God, 
God made himself man to unite himself to us. No more 
is needed to convince men who have such a dispoBition 
and have a knowledge of their duty and of tiheir Incompe- 



Those whom we see to be Christiana without the know- 
ledge of the prophecies and evidences, are able to judge of 
their religion as well as those who have that knowledge. 
They judge of it by the heart, as others by *^ under- 
standing. God himself inclines them to believe, and thus 
they aie effectually persuaded. 

I admit that one of those Christians who believe with- 
oat proof is not perhaps qualified to convince an in£del 
who will say the same of himself; but those who know the 
proofs of religion can prove without difficulty that such a 
believer ia truly inspired by God, though he cannot prove 
it himself. 

For Gkid having said by his prophets, who are beyond a 
doabt prophets, that in Qie reign of Jesus Christ he will 
spread his spirit abroad among all nations, that the young 
men and maidens and the children of the Church will pro- 
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phesj, there is no doubt that the spirit of God is upon 
these, and not upon the others. 

Wonder not to see simple souls beUere without reason- 
ing. God gives to them the love of Mm, and the hate oS. 
self, he inclines their heart to belief, l^o man will ever 
believe with true and saying faith if God indine not the 

- heart, but each ^rill believe as soon aa he inclines it. And 
this is what David knew well : Inelina cor fneum, Deug, wt 

■ teitimonia tua. • 

Komans iii. 27: Boasting is excluded, by what lawP 
Of works? no, but by that of faith. Therefore faith is . 
' not in our powei', like the works of the law, and it is given 
ua in another way. 

Faith is a gift of God, do not suppose ns to say it is a 
gift of reascQ?. Other reli^ons do not say this of their 
faith, they proffered only reason as a means of attadning to 
: it, which after all does not lead to it. 

Faith, it is true, says what the senses do not eay, but 
not the contrary of what they perceive. It is above them, 
not contrary to them. 

I am envious of those whom I see professing the true 
faith, but living and abusing a gift of which it seenu to 
me I shonld make a very different use. 

The law imposed what it did not bestow ; grace bestows 

that which it imposes. 

The law has not destroyed Ifature, but has instructed 
it ; grace has not destroyed the law, but has called it into 
action. 

Faith received at baptism is the source of the whole life 
of the Christian and of the converted. 

We make an idol of truth itself, for truth apart from 
charity is not God, it is his image and idol, whitii we HLvat 
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neither love nor adore ; still less must we love and adore 
its opposite, wliicli is falseliood. 

Submie^n and use of reason, in vMch consists true ' 

Cbristiamty. i., ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

The last process of reason is to recognise that there is an' 
infinity of things which transcend it ; it is but weak if it . 
does not go bo far as to know that. 

And if natural things transcend it, what shall we say of . 

the supernatural ? ' '_, 

SvbmissiiyH — We must tjjow when to da^bt, whenr to ~^ 
feel certain, when to submit- Who fails^in" this under-"- 
stands not the force of reason. There are those who offend 
against these three rules, either hj accepting ererTthinga^ ' 
eyidence, for want of knowing what evidence is ; or bj 
doubting everything, for want of knowing when to aubmit ; 
or by yielding in evorything, for want of knowing when to 
use their judgment. 

There are three means of belief ; reMon, habit, inspira- 
tion. The Christian religion, which only has reason, doos 
not admit as her true chSdren those who believe without 
inspiration ; not that she excludes reason or habit, rather 
the contrary, but it is necessary to op«a the mind to 
proofs, to confirm ourselves by habit, and then to offer 
ourselves humbly to inspiration, which alone can produce 
a true and salutary effect. Ne evacuetwr ervx Chneti. 

There are two ways of urging the truths of our rdigion ; 
one by the force of reason, the other by the authority of 
the speaker. 

We use not the last, hut the first. We do not say: 
" Tou must believe' this, for the Scripture which says eo 
is divine," hut we say: Tou must believe for such and 
such a reason, which are weak arguments, since reason 
bends itself to all. 

If we submit ^ to reason our religion will have nothing 
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in it mjsterioUB or Bapeiuataral. If we violate the prin- 
ciples of reason, our religion will be abeurd ajid ridicnlous. 

Saint Augustine. Season would never submit if it did 
not judge that on some occasioaB subntission is a duty. 

It is then right that it Bhonld Bubmit, when it judges 
that it ought to submit. | 

Piety IS difEerent from superstition. I 

To carry piety as far as superstition is to destroy it. | 

Heretics reproach us with this superstitious submission. 

This is to do that with which they reproach us. 
There is nothing so conformable to reason as the dis- i 

avowal of reason. 
Two excesses : to exclude leaaon, and to admit reason 

only. 

Superstition and lust. Scmples, evil desirM, evil fear. ' 
Feax, not such as arises from, a belief in Grod, but that 
which springs from doubt whether he is or is noti True 
fear comes from faith, false fear from doubt. True fear is 
allied to hope, because it is bom of faith, and because men 
hope in tiie Qod in whom they belieye ; false fear is allied 
to despair, because they fear the Ood in whom they 
do not believe. The one class fears to lose him, the other 
fears to find him. 

A person said to me one day that when he came from 
confession he felt great joy and confidence. Another aadd 
to me that he was still feuf ul, whereupon I thought that 
these two together would malEe one good man, and that 
each was so &r wanting in that he had not the feelings of I 
the other. The same is often true in other matters. 

t very far from the love of ' 



We are not wearied of eating and sleeping every day, 
because hunger and drowsiness are renewed ; without that 
we should b^^eary of them. Thus without the hunger 
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of Bpiritual tlimga we grow weary of them. Haider after 
righteouaoesa, the eighth beatitude. 

The conduct of God, who diepoees all tibingg gently, is) 
to put religion into the mind by reason, and into the hetxi: 
by grace. But to will to put it into the mind and heart' 
by force and menace \& not to put religion there, but 
terror, terrorem potius quam religionem. 



Civiz<'i„C,ooq}c 



THE ARRANGEMENT. 



npiSSTparti Misery of man withont without Qod. 
•T Second pari : The happiaess of mam with God. 
Or. First paH : That Nature is naturally corrupt. 
Second pavt: That the Scripture shows a Bedeemer. 

The arrangement 6y dialogues. — What oaght I to do P 
I see only obscurity everywhere. Shall I believe that I 
am Bothi^, shall I believe that I am God? 

All things change and succeed each other. — Tou are 
mistaken; there is . . . 

A letter to lead to the search after &od. 

And then to cause him to be sought for among the 
philosophere, Bceptics and dogmatists, who trouble all who 
seek them. 

To pity those atheists who seek:, "for are they not 
unhappy enough? — To rail against those who make a 



To begin by pitying unbelierers, they are miserable 
enough by their condition. We oi^ht not to revile them 
except where it may be serviceable, but it does them harm. 

The arrangement. — A letter of advice to a friend to lead 
him to seek, and he will answer: What is the good of 
seeking, since noUiing comes to light. — Then to answer 
him: "Do not despair." — And he vrill answer that he 
would be glad to find some light, but that according to 
tJiiB veiy Beligion, thus to beUeve, will be of no use to 
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Mm ; and that therefore he irould as soon not geet. And 
to answer to that : The machine. 

The arrangement. — ^After the letter that we (mgbt to teek 
Qod, to write the letter on the removal of obetaclee ; which 
is the discourse on the machine, on preparing the machine, 
on seeking by reason. 

The letter which shows the uee of ^oofe by the macMnie. 
Faith is different from proof ; the one is human, the other 
the gift of Ood. Juelut ex fide mvU. It is this faith that 
Ood himself puts into the heart, of which the |»roo£ is 
often the instrument, ^Siea eee avditu ; but this £aith is in 
the heart, and makes us say not ecio, but eredo. 

In the letter on Injustice may come the absurdity of the 
rule that the elder takes all. My friend, you were bom 
on this side the mountain, it is therefore juat that your 
older brother should take all. 

T}ie arrattgement. — Why should I take on myself to 
divide my moral qualities into four rather than into six ? 
Why should I rather establish rirtue in four, in two, in 
one ? Why into Abetine ei »usUne rather than into FoUow 
nature, or, Conduct yowr private affairt without injveiice, as 
Plato, or anything else ? 

But there, you will say, is everything contained in one 
word. Yes, but that is useless if not explained, and when 
we begin to explain it, aa soon as the precept is opened 
which contains all the others, they issue in that Sist con- 
fusion which you wished to avoid. Thus when they are 
all enclosed in one they are concealed" and useless, as in a 
box, and never appew but in their natural confusion. 
Nature has established them all witJiout enclosing one in 
the other. 

The arratigonwnt. — Men despise Beligion, they hate it, 
and fear it may be true. To core this we must begin by 
showing that Beligion is not contrary to reason ; th^ that 
it is venerable, to give respect for it; then to make it 
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lovable, to make good men hope that it is true ; then to 
show that it is true. 

Veuerable because it knows maji well, lovabWbeeauae it 
promisea the true good. 

The arr<Migement. — I ahould be fax more afraid of 

making a mistake myself, and of finding that the Chriirtian 
religion was true, than of not deceiving myself in believing 
it true. 

The arroMgement. — After corruption to say ; " It is right 
that those who are in that state should know it, both 
tiiose who are contented with it, and those who are discon- 
tented ; but it is not right that all should see Bedemp- 

tion." 

The arrangement. — To see what is clear and indisputable 
in the whole state of the Jews. 

To the chapter on FundametUaU must be added that on 
Things figwraiive touching the reason of tjpes. Why 
JeauB Ohriat was foretold at his first coming, why foretold 
obscurely as to the manner. 

A letter, on the folly of human knowledge and philo- 
sophy. 
This letter before Divernon. 

The arra/ngem^ni.—I might well have taken this discourse 
in some sueh order as the following : To show the vanii^ 
of every state of life, to show the vanity of ordhtary lives, 
aad then the vanity of philosophic lives, sceptics, stoics ; 
but the order would not have heen kept. I know a little 
what it is, and how few people know it. ISo human 
science can keep it. Saint Thomas did not keep it. 
Mathematics keep it, but these are uaelesa by reason of 
their depth. 

Without examining each particular occupation it will be 
enough to class them under Diversion. 



OF MIRACLES IN GENERAL. 
THE MIRACLE OF THE HOLT THOEN. 

'T^HE beginning. — Miracles are tte teat of doctrine, and 
■^ doctrine is the test of miracles. 

Of tbeae there are false and true. There must be a 
mark whereby to know them, or they would be uBeleaa. 

Now they are not useless, and are on the contrary funda- 
mental. Now it must be that the rule which he gives us 
be such as shall not impair the proof afforded by true 
miraclesto the truth, which is the principal end of miracles. 

Moses has given two ; that the prediction does not come 
jo pass, Deut. xviii., and that they do not lead to idolatry, 
Deut. nii, ; and Jesus Christ one. 

If doctrine regulate miracles, miracles are useless for 
doctrine. 

If miracles r^nlate . - 

Objection to the rule. 

Discrimination between times. One rule in Moses's day, 
another at present. 

Miracle. An effect which exceeds the natural force of 
the means employed, and non-miracle an efEeot not ex- 
ceeding the natural force of the means employed. Thus 
those who heal by invocation of the devil work no miracle, 
for that does not exceed the natural power of the devil- 
Bot . . . 

The oombioations of miradeB, 
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A second miracle maj suppose a. first, but a first cannot 
suppose a second. 

No one Las ever suffered martyrdom for the miracles he 
Bays he has seen ; the folly of men would perhaps go as far 
as martyrdom, for those which the Turks beheve by tradi- 
tion, but not for those they have seen. 

Were there no false miracles there would be certainty. 

Were there no rule to test them, miracles would be use- 
less, and there would be no reason for belief. 

Now, humanly epeaJring, there la no human certainty, 
but reason. 

It is said : Believe the Church, but it is not said: Selieve 
in Miracles, because the last is natural and not the first. 
The one had need of a precept, not the other. 

Miracleg. — How I hate those who mate men doubt of 
miracles. Montaigne speaks of them as be should in the 
two pass^es. In one we see how careful he is, yet in the 
other he believes, and laughs at unbelievers. 

However it may be, the Church has no proofs if they are 
right. 

Montaigne against miracles. 
Montaigne for miracles. 

The reaton why tnen, do not believe. 

Joh. xii. 37. Owmavieniiamiasignafeaaiet.noncredeha'ni 
in evm, wt eermo Imye iitipleretw. MwecoMit, etc. 

Mme dixit leaiai, qwmdo vidit gloriam ^vt, et loouiv^ est 
deeo. 

— Jitd^Bi si^na peuni, et Grmoi sapienHam qtu!erwnt. 

No8 O/utem. Je»wm crucijueunt. 

Bed plenum aignit, sedplenuirt aapienHa. 

Fm aviom Gkriatvfm wm entovfixietis, ef reii^nemi nn« 
mtnzeiilu et sine sopientia. 

The ground of disbelief in true miracles is want of 
charity. Joh. 8ed vos non creditis quia non estit ex ovibus. 
The ground of behef in false mirades is want of charit;. 
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2 Thess. ii. 

The foundation of religion. This is miracle. Does God 
then speak gainst miracles, against the foundations of the 
faith which we have in him p 

If there be a Qod, faith in Qod must exist on earth. 
Now the miracles of Jeaue Christ are not foretold bj Anii- 
christ, but the mirades of Antichrist are foretold bj Jeans 
Ohrist. Thus if Jesus Christ were not the Messiah he 
would have certainly led into error, but Antichriat could 
not certainly lead into error. 

When Jesas Christ foretold the miracles of Antidirist, 
did he think of destroying faith in his ovn miracles. 

Moses foretold Jesus Christ, and commanded to follow 
him. ; Jesus Christ foretold Antichrist, and forbade to follow 

It was impossible that in the time of Moses any should 
assert their faith in Antichrist, who was unknown to them, 
but it is easy in the time of Antichrist to beheve in Jesus 
Christ, already known. 

There is no reason to believe in AntichriHt which there 
is not to believe in Jesns Ohiist, but there are reasons for 
believing in Jesns Christ, which do not exist for the other. 

Title : HoV) it hwpfene that men helieee so many liara, who 
say tiey have seen miraelet, and do Twt 'brieve any of those 
who tay they ha^e gecrets to make men immortal or render 
them youmg again. — Having considered how it happens that 
men have believed so many impostors, who pretend they 
have remedies, often to the length of putting their lives 
into their hands, it appears to me that the true cause is 
that there are true remedies. For it would not be possible 
there should be so many false, to which so much credence 
is given, were there none true. Were there no remedy for 
any evil, and were aJl diseases incurable, it is impossible 
that men should ever have im^ined that they could give 
remedies, and still more impossible that so many others 
should have believed those who boasted thai they had 
them. Just as if a man boasted that he could prevent 
death, no one would believe him because there is no example 
of this. But as there are a number of remedies which are 
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approved as true, even by the knowledge of the greatesi 
men, tlie belief of loen is thereby inclined ; and since the 
thing "waa Iniown to be poBsible, it has been therefore con- 
cluded that it waa. For the public as a rule reasons thus: 
A thing ia poBsible, therefore it is ; because the thing can- 
not be denied generally, since there are particular effects 
which are true, the people, who cannot diacriminate which 
among particular effects are true, believe them aH This 
is the reason that so majiy false effects are attitbut«d to 
the moon, because there are some true, such as the tide. 

It is the same with prophecies, miracles, divinatiou by 
dreams, casting lota, etc. For if in all these mattera nothing 
true had ever taken place, nothing of them had ever been 
believed ; and so instead of concluding that there are no 
true miracles, because so many are false, we must on the 
contrary say that there are certainly true miracles because 
there are false, and that the false only exist because some 
axe true. We must reason in the ssme way about Eeligion, 
for it would not be possible that men should have ima^ned 
so many false religiona had there not been one that is true. 
The objection to this is that sav^es have a religion, but we 
answer that they have heard speak of the tnie, as appears 
by the deluge, circumcision. Saint Andrew's cross, etc. 

Having considered how it comea that there are so many 
false mii^cles, &lse revelations, ca^itin^s of lots, etc, it h^ 
appeared to me that the real cause is that there are true 
ones, for it would not be possible that there should be so 
many false miracles unless there were true, nor so many 
false revelationa unless there were true, nor so many false 
religions unless there were one that is true. For if all this 
had never been, it ia impossible that men should have 
imagined it, and still more impossible that bo many others 
shovdd have believed it. But as there have beai very great 
Uiings which are true and as they have been believed by 
great men ; this impression has been produced, that almost 
everybody has bpen made capable of believing the false 
also ; and thus instead of conduding that there are no tms 
miracles since there are so many false, we must on the 
oontrarf say that there are true miracles since there are so 
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many false, and that Mse miracles only exist for tlie reason 
that tliere are true ; so also that there are false religions 
oaly because there is one that is true. — The objection to 
this is that savages hare a religion. But this is becauBO 
they have heard speak of the true, as appears by Saint 
Andrew's cross, the deluge, the circumcision, etc, — This 
cornea from the fact that the spirit of man, finding itself 
inclined to that side by truth, becomes ther^ore si^ceptible 
of all the falsehoods that . . 

I should not be a Chrisfciaji were it not for the miracles, 

said Saint Augustine. 

But for the miracles there would have been no sin in not 
belierii^ in Jesus Christ. 

It is not possible to believe reasonably against mitacles. 

Miracles have so great a force that it was needful that 
G-od should warn ua not to credit them against him, clear 
as it may be that there is a God ; without this they would 
have bcOTi able to disturb. 

And thus so far from these paaaages, Dent, xiii., making 
against the authority of minuses, nothing more marks 
their force. The same with Antichrist; " to aeduce if it 
were possible even the very elect." 

Abraham and Qideon are above revelation. 

The Jews blinded themselves in judging of miracles by 

the Scripture. Qod has never left hia true worshippers, 
I prefer to follow Jesus Christ thn.n ajiy other, because 

he has miracle, prophecy, doctrine, perpetuity, etc. 

The Douatists. ISo miracle which obHged them to say 

it was the devil. 

The more we specialise God, Jesus Christ and the 

Church. 

Jesus Christ ivorted miracles, then the apostles, and the 
early saints in great number, beaiuse the prophecies not 
being yet fulMed, but only In the way of fulfilment by 
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them, miracles were their only witness. It was foretoM 
that the Messiah should convert the uations, and this pro- 
phecy could not be fulfilled without the eonversion of the 
nations. Nor could the nations be conyerted to Messisih 
unless they saw the final efEect of the prophecies concern- 
ing him. Till therefore he died and rose again, and had 
converted the nations, all was not ftilfilled, wherefore 
miracles were needed during that time. We now need no 
more miracles against the Jews, for the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy is an enduring miracle. 

Prophecy is not called miracle, as Saint John speaks of 
the first miracle in Cana, then of what Jesus Christ said to | 
the woman of Samaria, rcTealing to her all her hidden life. , 
Then he healed the centurion's son, and Saint John calls 
this the second sign. 

Jesus Christ has verified that he was the Messiah, never 
in verifying his doctrine by Scripture and the prophecies, 
but always by his miracles. 

He proves by a miracle that he remits sins. 

Bejoice not that you work miracles, said Jesus Christ, 
but rather that your names are written in heaven. 

If they believe not Moses, neither will they believe one 
risen from the dead. 

Nicodemua recognised by his miracles, that his doctrine 
was of God. Seimws quia venigli a Deo, magister, nemo 
enim potest facere qu(e iu facie, niti Deuafuerii ewm eo. He 
judg^ not of the miracles by the doctrine, but of the 
doctrine by the miracles. 

Here is no country for truth, she wanders unlmown 
among men. God has covered her with a veil which leaves 
her unrecognised by those who hear not her voice; the 
way is open for blasphemy even against those truths which 
are at the least very apparent. If the truths of the Gospel 
are published, the conti'ary is also published, and questions 
are obscured, so that the people cannot discern, and they 
ask ns, " What have you to make you believed rather 
than others ? what sign do you give ? you have words 
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only, so have we, if you have miracles, good," That 
doctrine must be supported by miracle is a truth of which 
they make a pretext to blaspheme againBt doctrine. And 
if miracles happen, it is said that miracles are not enough 
without doctrine, and that is another way of blaspheming 



Jeaus Christ healed the man bom blind, and worked 
many miracles on the sabbath day, and thus he blinded 
the Pharisees who said that miracles must be tested by 
doctrine. 

" We have Moses, but as for thia man, we know not 
whence he is." It is wonderful that you know not whence 
he is, and yet he worts such miracles. 

Jesus Christ spoke neither against God, nor against 
Moses. 

Antichrist and the false prophets foretold by both 
Testaments, will speak openly against God, and against 
Jesua Christ, who is not hidden. Whoever will be a secret 
enemy, God will not permit that he work miracles openly. 

In a public dispute where the two parties declare them- 
eelvea on the side of God, of Jesus Christ, or the Church, 
there have never been miracles on the side of the false 
Christians, while the other party has remained without 
miracle. 

" He hath a devil," John x. 21. " And others said, Can 
a deril oi>en the eyes of the blind ? " 

The proofs which Jesus Christ and the apostlee draw 
from Scripture are not decisive, for they say only that 
Moses foretold that a prophet would come ; but they do 
not thereby prove that Jesua Christ was that prophet, 
which is the whole question. These passages, then, serve 
only to show that we are not contrary to Scripture, and 
that there is no contradiction, not that there is accord. 
Now this is enough, there ia no contradiction ; and there 
are miracles. 

It follows, then, that he judged miracles to be certain 
proofs of what he taught, and that the Jews were bound 
to believe him. And as a fact, it was the miracles espe- 
(ially which made the unbelief of the Jews so blame- 
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There is a reciprocal duty between God and men. We 
must forgive him this saying : Q;a\d debui. " Accuse me," 
BBJd God in Isaiah. 

God must accomplish his promisee, etc. 

Men owe it to God to rjceive the Eeligion which he 
Benda them. God owes it to men not to lead them into 
error. Now they would be led into error, if the workere 
of mirucles should announce a doctrine which did not 
appear visibly false to the light of common sense, and if a 
greater worker of miracles ^d not already given warning 
not to believe in them. 

Thus if there were division in the Church, and the 
Arians, for example, who no less than Catholics said they 
were founded on Scripture, had worked miracles, and the 
Catholics had worked none, men had been led into error. 

For, as a man, who announces to ns the secret things of 
God is not worthy to be believed on his private testim.oiiy, 
and on that very ground the wicked doubt him ; so when 
a man as a sign of the communion which he has with God 
raises the dead, foretells the future, moves the seas, heals 
the sick, tiiere is none so wicked as not to yield, and the 
incredulity of Pharaoh and the Fhaiisees is ^e. effect of a 
supernatural hardening. 

When, therefore, we see miracles and doctrine not open 
to suspicion both on one side, there is no difficulty. But 
when we see miracles and suspicious doctrine on the same 
dde we must see which is the clearest. Jesus Christ was 
suspected. 

Barjesua was blinded. The power of God is above that 
of his enemies. 

The Jewish esorcistB were beaten by devils, who said. 
" Jesus we know, and Paul we know, but who are ye ? " 

Miracles are for doctrine, and not doctrine for miracles. 

But if miracles are true we cannot persuade men of all 
doctrine, for that will not come to pass ; 8i angelus , . . 

Svle. — We must judge of doctrine by miracles, we must 
judge of miracles by doctrine. AH tMs is true, but there 
is no contradiction. 

For we must distii^uish the times. 

You are glad to know general rules, thinking by tjiat to 
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introduce difficultiee, &ad reader oU uaeleaa. We alioll 
stop yon, JO-j good father ; trutli is one, and strong. 

It is impossible from the duty Qod owes us, that a man, 
concealing his evil doctrine, and only ollowiag the good to 
appear, pretending that he is in conformity with God and 
the Church, should work miracles to insinuate insensibly a 
false and subtle docthna This cannot be. 

Still less, that Clod who knows the heart, should work 
miracles in favour of such an one. 

There is much difference between temptation and lead- 
iDg into error. God tempts but he leads not into error. 
To tempt is to present occasions which impose no neces- 
sity ; if we loTe not God we shall do a certain thii^. To 
lead into error, is to place a man in a necessity of forming 
and following false conclusion. 

This is what G«d cannot do, which nevertheless he 
woidd do, if in an obscure question he wrought miracles 

on the side of falsehood. 

In the Old Testament, when they wou'd turn you from 
God, in the New when they would turn you from Jesus 
Christ. 

Such are the occasions on whicJi we exclude certain 
miracles from credence. There need be no other ex- 



But it does not therefore follow that they had the right 
to exclude all the prophets who came to them. They 
would have sinned in not excluding those who denied God, 
ajid would also have sinned in excluding those who denied 
him not. 

So soon, then, as we see a miracle we should at once 
either acquiesce or have signal marks against it. We 
must see lC it denies either a God, or Jesiis Christ, or the 
Churdi. 

Miracles avail not for conversion, hut for condemnation. 
I p. ix. 113, a. 10, ad, 2. 
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Si (w ee Ckristus, die nobh. 

Opera, quce ego faeio in nomine pairw mei, lueo tesHmo. 
rtiwm perkibent de me. 

Sed non vob crediti§ qitia imm. eetii ete ovibus meia. Oven 
mei vocem meam. audiunt. 

Joh. vi. 30. Quod ergo tn faei» aignv/rtt id mdeamvs, et 
credamua tibi i* Non dicunt .- Quam, doetrinam, prisdicas ? 

Nemo potest facere gigna qua tu fads, nisi Seas fuerU 
cam illo. 

2 Mach. xir. 15. Deus qui ngnie evidentibua gaam portio' 
nem protegit. 

Tolumvs gignum. videre de e<Elo teniamies eum. Luc, xi. 16. 

Generatio prava gignrnn qiUBrii ; sed non dabUur. 

Et ingemisceite ait; Quid generatio ista signvim qtuerii. 
Marc. viii. 12. They asked a sign with a bad iut«nt. Et 
non polerat facere. And neverdieieaa he pronuBCB them 
the aigD of Jonah, the great and incomparable evidence of 
his resurrection. 

Nisi videritis signa non creditis. He does not blame 
them for not believing without there haying been miracles, 
but without their having been themselves witnesses of 
them. 

Antichrist in signis mendadhue, says St, Paul, 2 
Thess. ii. 

Secundiiim, operaHonem Satance. In seductione ii qui 
pereunt eo quod charitatein veritatis non receperuni vt salvi 
flerent. Ideo miiiet illis Dens operaliimem erroris lU credani 



As in the passage of Moses : Tentat enim voa Bevs, 
■utram diligatis etim. 

Eece prtedixi vobis, vos ergo videte. 

The Church has three kinds of enemies, the Jews, who 
have never been of her body ; the heretics who have with- 
drawn from it; and bad Christiana, who rend her from 
within. 

These three different kinds of eaemies generally assail 
her in different ways, but here they assail her in the same 
fashion. As they are all without miracles, and as the 
Church has always had miracles against them, they have 
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ftU tad tlie eaiue iuterest in eJnding them ; and all avail 
themselves of this pretext, that we must not judge of 
doctrine by miracles, hut of miraclea by doctrine. There 
were two parties among those who heard JesQB Christ, 
those who followed his doctrine by reason, of hia miracles \ 
others who said . . . There were two parties in the time 
of Calvin. There are now the Jesuits, etc. 

Miracles are the test in doubtful matters, between Jew 
and Gentile, Jew and Christian, Catholic and heretic, 
slanderer and slandered, between the two crosses. 

But miracles would be useless to heretics, for the Church, 
authorised by miracles which have already obtained cre- 
dence, tells us that they have not the true faith. There is 
no doubt that they are not in it, because the first miracles 
of the Church eielude belief in theirs. Thus there is 
miracle against miracle, and the first and greatrat are on 
the side of the Church. 

Controversy. Abel, Cain; — Moses, the Magicians;— 
Elijah, the felse prophets ;— Jeremiah, Hananiah ; — 
Micaiah, the false prophets ; — Jesus Christ, the Pharisees ; 
— Saint Paul, Barjesus ; — the Apostles, the Eiorcists ; — 
the Christians and the infidels; — Catholics, heretics; — 
Elijah, Enoch, Antichrist. 

!hi the trial by mirades truth always prevails. The two 
crosses. 

Miracles are no longer needful, because they have already 
been. But when we listen no more to tradition, when the 
pope alone is proposed to us, when he has been taken by 
surprise, and when the true source of truth, which is tra- 
dition, is thus excluded, the pope, who is its guardian, is 
thus prejudiced, truth is no longer allowed to appear ; then, 
since men speak no longer of truth, truth herself must 
speak to men. This is what happened in the time of 
Arius. 

EeUgion is adapted to every kind of intellect. Some 
consider only its estabhshment, and this Seligion is such 
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that ita very establisIiTneiit ia enough to prove its truth. 
Some trace it as far as the apoetlee ; the more learned go 
back to the beginning of the world ; the angels see it 
better still, and from earlier time. 

1. Objection. Anamgelfromhea/ven. 

We must not ju^e of truth hj miracleB, but of miracles 
by truth. 

Therefore miracleB are uBcless. 

Now they serve, and cannot be against the truth. 

Therefore what Father Lingende says, that God will not 
illow a miracle to lead into error ... 

When there shall be a dispute in the same Church, 
miracle will decide. 

2, Objection. 

But Antiehrist uiiU work inii-acle». 

The MagieiajiB of Pharaoh did not lead into error. Thus 
on Antichriatwe cannot saj to Jesua Christ: You have led 
me into error. For Antichrist will work them ^jainat 
Jesuii Christ, and thua they cannot lead into error. Either 
God will not permit false miracles, or he will procure 
greater. 

If in the same Church a miracle shonld occur on the 
side of those in error, men would be led into error. 

A schism is visible, a miracle ia visibla But a schism 
is more a mark of error than a miracle is a mark of truth, 
therefore a miracle cannot lead into error. 

But apart from schism the error is not so visible as the 
miracle ia visible. 

Therefore miracle may lead into error. 

TTbi est Sew tuug ? — Miradea show him and are a light 

Job. vi. 26, Son quia vidisti eignvm, sed quia gaiurati 

Those who follow Jeaua Christ because of bis miraclea 
honour his power in all the miracles which it produces. 
But those who, making profession to follow hini because of 
bis miracles, only follow him indeed because he consoles 
them and satisfies them with worldly goods, disparage his 
miracles when they are contrary to their own convenience; 
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Job. ii : Non est Me Iwmo a Deo, quia sabbatimi non 
eiistodit. AUi : Quomodo poieet homo peccator htee eigna 
facere? 

Which is the motit clear ? 

This house is not of &od, for they do not there believe 
that the five propositions are in Jansenius. 

Others : This house is of God, for in it strange tnirades 
are done. 

Which is the most clear ? 

Tu qvid dicia ? Dioo gwa propketa, eet. — 'Ni*i eeset kic a 
Deo, non polerat facere quidguaim,. 

There ia much difference between not being for Jesus 
Christ, and saying it, and not being for Jeans Christ, yet 
feigning to be so. The one party can work miracles, not 
the others, for it is clear that the one party are E^aanst the 
troth, but not that the others are ; uid Uius miracles are 
the more clear. 

" If you believe not in me, believe at leaat in the miracles." 
He puts them forward as the strongest. 

He had said to the Jews as well ae to the Christians, that 
they should not always beUeve the prophets ; but never- 
theless the Pharisees and Scribe made much of his miracles, 
and tried jrmch to show that they were false or worked by 
the devil, since they were bound to be convinced, if they 
admitted that these were of Gtod. 

We are not in the^e days obliged so to discriminate. Yet 
it ia very easy to do so ; those who deny neither God nor 
Jesus Chriat work no miracles which are not quite certain. 

Nemo fac^ virMem m nomme mso, et cUo posrit de me 
male logm. 

But we have not to use this discrimination. Here is a 
sacred relic, here is a thorn from the crown of the Savioar 
o£ the world, on whom the prince of this world has no 
power, which works miracles by the immediate power of 
the blood that was shed for us. Thus Ck>d has himself 
chosen this house wherein openly to show forth hi« 
power. 
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Here are not men who work mintcles by an unknown and 
doubtful virtue, obliging ua to a, difficult discrimination; it 
is Q^d hintself, it is the inBtrumeut of the passion of his 
only Son, who being in many places chose liiis, and made 
men come from all sides, there to receive mira>culou8 buo- 
cour in their weaknesses. 

If the devil were to favour the doctrine which destroys 
him, he would be divided against himself, as Jesus Christ 
said. If Glod favoured the doctrine which destroys the 
Church, he would be divided against himself. Ovme reg- 
num. divieum,. 

For Jesus Christ acted against the devil, and destroyed 
his empire over the heart, of which exorcism is the figure, 
to establish the Idngdom of God. And so he adds : Si in 
digiio Dei, regnwm Dei advog. 

Either God has confounded the false miracles or he has 
foretold them, and both by the one and the other he has 
raised himself above the supernatural in regard to ub, and 
has raised us also. 

Jer. yYJ 'V 32. The miraeleB of the false prophets. In 
the Hebrew and Vatable they axe called trijlea. 

Mirade does not always mean miracle. 1 Kings xiv. 15. 
Mirade signifies fear, and is the same in Hebrew. 

The same plainly in Job usiii. 7, 

So in Isaiah sxi. 4. Jeremiah iliv. 12. 

Portentum means irnage&, Jer. 1. 38, and it is the same in 
Hebrew and Vatable. Isaiah Tiii, 18. Jesus Christ says 
that he and his will be in mirache. 

Jesus Christ said that the Scriptures bear witness of him, 
but he did not show in what respect. 

Even the prophecies could not prove Jesus Christ during 
his life, and thus if miracles had not sufficed without doc- 
trine, men would not have been blameworthy who did not 
believe in him before his death. Now those who did not 
believe in him during his life were sinners, oa he says him- 
self, and without eicuse. Therefore they must have re- 
sisted a concliiaive proof. Now they had notour proof, but 
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only miraclea, therefore mmicleB ai« eaougL vhen doctrine 
is not contrary, and they ought to be believed. 

John TU. 40. OotUroversy among the Jew» as among 
ChrieUoM of our day. The one party believed in Jobub 
Christ, the other befieved not, because of the prophecies 
which eaid he should be bom in Bethlehem. They should 
have enquired more diligently whether he was not. For 
his miracles feeing ctmvincing, they ought to have been 
quite certain of these alleged contradictioDs of his doctriae 
to the Scripture, and this obscurity did not excuse, but 
blinded them. Thus those who refuse to believe miracles 
in our day on account of an alleged but tmreal contradic* 
tion, are not ezcosed. 

When the people believed on him because of his mirades, 
the Pharisees said; "Thispeople, which doeth not the law, 
is accursed, but there is none of the princes or the Pharisees 
who has believed on him, for we know that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet. Hicodemus answered, Doth our law 
judge any man before it heareth him F " 

Judges siii, 23, " If the Lord were pleased to till us, 
he woidd not have shewed us all these things." 

Hesekiab, Sennacherib. 

Jeremiali, Trii.Tni.iiiH.li, the false prophet, died in seven 
months. 

2 Maco. iiL The temple, ready for pillage, miraculously 
succoured. — 2 Mace, iv, 

1 Eings xvii. The widow to Elijah, who had restored 
her son. " By this I know that thy words are true." 

1 Einga xvui. Elijah, with the prophets of Baal. 

Never in a contention concerning the true (3od or of the 
truth of EEeligion "hoa any miracle happened on the side of 
error and not of truth. 

ilirade. — The people believe this of themselves, but if 
the reason must to given you . , . 

It is troublesome to be an eiception to the rule. We 
ought strictly to hold the rule and oppose the exception, 
yet as it is certain there are exceptions to every rule, we 
ought with this strictness to be just. 
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Is it not enough tliat miracles are done in one place, uid 
tbat Qod's providence is shown on one people? 

Good breodii^ goes so far as to IwTe no politeness, and 
true piety to liave politeness for others. 

This is not trail bred. 

The incredolouB are the most credulous. They believe 
the miracles o£ Vespasian in order that they may not be- 
liere those of Mosea. 

On the Miracle. — As God has made no family, more hap|^, 
he should also find none more gratefoL 
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T TTIi! Chtirch has alv&ys been OBsailed by contrary 
errors, but perhaps never at the sajne time, bb noT ; 
and if she euffer more because of the multiplicity of errors, 
she receives this iidvantage from it, that they destrc^ 
each other. 

She <3omplainB of both, but much the most of the Cal- 
vinists, because of the Bchism. 

It is certain that many of the two opposite parties are 
deceiTed ; they must be disabused. 

Faith embraces many truths which seem contradictory. 
There is a time to laugh, and a time to <oeep, etc. Eeaponde, 
ne Teepondeat, etc. 

The source of this is the union of the two natures in 
Jesus Christ. 

And also the two worlds. The creation of a new heaven 
and a new earth, a new life, a new death, all things doable, 
and the same names remaining. 

And finally the two natures which are in the r^hteous 
man, for they are the two worlds, and a member and 
image of Jesus Christ. And thus all the names suit them, 
righteous, sinners ; dead though living, living though dead, 
elect, reprobate, etc. 

There are then a great number of truths in faith and in 
morals, which seem contrary to each other, which yet all 
subsist together in a wonderful order. 

The source of all heresies is the exdusion of some of 
these truths. 

And the source of all the objectioiis made by heretics 
against us is the ignorance of some of these truths. 
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And for the most part it happens that, tmable to con- 
ceiTe the relation of two opposite trutha, and believing 
that admisBion of one inTolvea the exclusion of the other, 
the; embrace the one and exclude the other, thinking that 
we on the other hand . . . ITow exclusion is the cause of 
their heresy, and ignorance that we hold the other truth 
causes their objections. 

let example : Jesus Christ is 0{>d and man. The Arians, 
unable to recondle these things which thej believe incom- 
patible, say that he is man, and so far they are Catholics. 
But they deny that he is God, and so far they are heretics. 
They assert that we deny his humanity, and so far they 
are ignorant. 

2nd example, on the sutgect of the Holy Sacrament. 
We believe that the substance of bread being changed, and 
consubstantially that the body of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
therein really present. That is one truth. Another is 
that this sacrament is also a figure of that of the cross and 
of gloi7, and a commemoration of the two. That is the 
Catholic faith, which comprehends these two truths which 



The heresy of our day, not conceiving that this saera,- 
ment contains at one and the same time both the presence 
of Jesus Christ and a figure of his presence, that it is a sacri- 
fice and a commemoration of a sacrifice, believes that 
neither of these truths can be admitted without, by this 
very reason, the exclusion of the other. 

They adhere to this only point, that this sacrament is 
figurative, and so far they are not heretics. They thinb 
that we exclude this truth, hence it conies that they found 
BO many objections on those passages of the i^thers which 
assert it. Lastly they deny the presence, and so ias they 
are heretics. 

3rd example. Indulgences. 

Therefore the shortest way to hinder heresies is to teach 
all truths, and the surest means of refuting them is to 
declare them all. For what will the heretita say ? 

If the ancient Church was in error, the Church is fallen ; 
if she is bo now it is not the same thing, for she has 
always the superior maxim of tradition from the hand of 
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the ancient Church ; sad thug this snbmiBBion and coq< 
formity to the ancient Chrirch prevails and corrects all. 
But the ancient Church did not postulate the future 
Church, and did notr^ardher, ^ we postulate and regard 
the ancient. 

All err the more dangerously because they follow each 
a truth, their fault is not that they follow an error, but 
that they do not follow another truth. 

That which hinders us in comparing what formerly toot 
place in the Church with what we now see, is that we are 
wont to regard Saint Athana^us or Saint Theresa aud 
others as crowned with glory, and acting in r^ard to us 
aa gods. How that time has cleared our vision we see that 
they are so. But when this great saint was persecuted he 
was a man called Athanasius, and Saint Theresa was a 
nun. " Elias was a man like oureelveB and subject to the 
same pasdona as ourselTes," says Saint Peter, to disabuse 
Christians of that false notion that we must reject the 
examples of the saints as disproportioned to our state. 
They were saints, aay we, they are not like us, What was 
the case thenP Saint Athanasius was a mian called 
Athanasius, accused of many crimes, condemned by audi 
and such a council for such and such a crime. All the 
bishops assented to it, and at laat the pope. What did 
they say to those who resisted his condemnation F That 
they were disturbing the peaoe, Uiat they were creating a 
schism, etc. 

Four kinds of persons ; zeal without knowledge, know- 
ledge without zeal, neither knowledge nor zeal, zeal and 
knowledge. The first three condemned him, the last 
absoWed him, were excommunicated by the Chureh and 
yet saved the Church. 

The three notes of Reli^on: perpetuity, a good life, 
miracles. 

They destroy perpetuity by probability, good life by 
their morality, miracle in destroying either their truth or 
their consequence. 
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If we believe Item, the Church has nothing to do with 
perpetuity, a holy life, or miracles. 

Heretics deny them or deny the consequenoes ; they do 
the same. But those muat be devoid of sincerity who 
deny them, or agaia have lost their senses if they deny the 
consequences. 

Perpetuity. — Is your diara^ter fonnded on Escobar ? 

Perhaps you have reasons for not condemning them ; it ia 
enough that you approve of those I address to you on the 
Bubject. 

Would the pope be dishonoured by gaining his light 
from God and tradition ; and does it not dishonour him to 
to separate him from this sacred union and . . . 

Tertullian : Nwiquam Eccleeia re/own nfciijw. 

Perpetuity. 

Molina. 

Uovelty. 

Heretics have always assailed these three notes which 
they have not. 

Those wretches, who have obliged me to speaik on the 
foundations of B«hgion. 

Sinnera purified without penitence, just men sanctified 
without charity, all Christians without the grace of Jesus 
Christ, God witJiout power over the will of men, a predes- 
tination without mystery, a redemption without certainty. 

Sinners without penitence, just men without charity, a 
God without power over the wills of men, a predestination 

without mystery. 

Those who love the Church complain that they see 
morals corrupted, but laws at least exist. But these cor- 
rupt the laws. The model is spoiled. 

There is a contradiction ; for on the one side they say 
tradition must be followed, and would not dare disavow it, 
and on the other they will say whatever pleases them. The 
former vrill always be believed in, and indeed it would be 
going against them not to believe it. 
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Politics. — ^We have found two obsta^es to the design of 
comforting men. The one the interior laws of the Gospel, 
the other the exterior laws of the Sbite and of Beligion. 

We are masters of the one set of laws, the others we 
have dealt with in this wise : Am^lienda, re^vivgenda, a 
majori ad mintis. 

JunioT, 

QeneraU. — ^It is not enoi^h for them to introduce such 
morals into our churches, templw itiducere mores. Not only 
do they wish to be tolerated in the Church, but as though 
they had become the stronger, they would eipel those who 
are not of them. 

Mofaatra. He who is astonished at this is no theologian. 

Who would hate told ^our generals that the time was so 
near when they would give laws to the Church universal, 
and would call the refusal of such disorders war, tot el ianta 
matapacem. 

They cannot have perpetuity, and tiiey seek universality ; 
therefore they make the whole Church corrupt, that they 
may be saints. 

Tou abuse the credence which the people has in the 
Church, and make them believe untruth. 

I suppose that men beHeve the miracles : 
Tou corrupt Eehgion either in favour of your friends, or 
against your enemies. Tou dispose of all at your will. 

So that if it be true on the one hand that some lax reli- 
gious, and some corrupt casuists, who are not members of 
the hierarchy, are steeped in these corruptions, it is on the 
other hand certain that the true pastors of the Church, 
who are the true depositories of the divine word, have 
preserved it unchangeably agaizist the efforts of those who 
hare striven to ruin it. 

And thus the faithful have no pretext to follow that 
laxity which is only offered them by the stranger hands of 
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tiheae casuists, instead of the sound doctrine wiuuh is pre- 
sented to them by the fatherly hands of their own pastors. 
And tlie wicked and heretica hare no reason to put forward 
these abuses as marks of the defective providence of God 
over his Church, since the Church having her true eiistence 
in the body of the hierarchy, it is so far from the present 
condition of things being a proof that God has abandoned 
her to corruptioa, that it has never so plainly appeared 
as at the present day that God visibly defends her from 
corruption. 

For if some of these men, who by an extraordinary voca- 
tion have made profession of retirement from the world, 
and have adopted the religious dress, that they might live 
in a more perfect state than ordinary Cbristiani, have 
fallen into disorders which horrify ordinary Christians, and 
have become among us what the fake prophets were amoi^ 
the Jews ; this is a private and personal matter, which we 
must indeed deplore, but from which we can condnde 
nothing against the care which God takes for his Church ; 
since ^ these things are so clearly foretold, and it has 
been long since announced that temptations would arise 
on account of such persons, so that when we are well in- 
stracted we see therein rather the notes of the guidance of 
Gk)d than his forgetfulness in regard to us. 

You are ignorant of the prophecies if you do not know 
that all this must needs happen, princes, prophets, pope, 
and even the priests. And yet the Church must abide. 
By the gnuie of God we are not so far gone. Woe to these 
priests. But we hope that Glod will of his meicy grant us 
that we be not among them. 

2 Saint Peter ii. False prophete in the past the image 
of the future. 

Is Est and non est received in &ith as well as in miracles, 
and is it inseparable in the others ? . . . 

When SaJnt Xavier works miracles . . . 

SaJnt Hilary. — These wretches who have obliged ue to 
speak of miracles. 

YeB ^u/i conditie legeg iniquag. 
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Unjust judges, make not yotirlawB on the moment, judge 
by tihoae whidi are established, and by yourselves. 

To weaten yonr adTersaries you disarm the vhole Church. 

If they eay that our saifety depends on God, they are 
heretioB. 

If they say they are nnder obedience to the pope, that 1b 
hypoonsy, 

If they are ready to assent to all the articles, that is not 



If they say that no man should be killed for au apple, they 
assail the morality of Catholics. 

If miracles are wrought among them, it is no mark of 
holinosa, but rather a suspicion of heresy. 

The hardness of the Jesuits therefore snrpasaes that of 
the Jews, since those refused to beliere Jesus Christ inno- 
cent only because they doubted if his miracles were of 
God. But on the contrary, though the Jesuits cannot 
doubt that the Port Royal miracles were of God, they still 
continue to doubt the innocency of that faouae. 

Men never oommit evil so fully and so gaily as when they 
do so for conscience sake. 

Experience shows us a vast difference between devoutnesa 
and goodness. 

The two contrary reasons. We must begin with that ; 
without that we ujiderstand nothing and aH is heretical ; 
in the same way we must even add at the close of each 
truth that the opposite truth is to be remembered. 

If there was ever a time in which it were necessary to 
make profession of two contraries, it is when we are re- 

S reached for omitting one. Therefore the Jesuits and the 
ansenists are wrong in concealing them, but the Jansenists 
most, for the Jesuits have better made profusion of the 
two. 
M, de Condran. There is, he says, no comparison be- 
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tween the union of the saints aoid that of the Holy Trinity. 
JesuB Chriat says the opposite. 

That we have treated them as kindly as is possible while 

keeping ourselves in the mean, between the love of truth 
and the duty of charity. 

That piety does not consist in never opposing our brethren, 
it wovdd be verj^ easy, etc. 

It is false piety to keep peaoe to the prejudice of the 
truth. It is also false zeal to keep truth and wound chanty. 

Neither have they compltuned. 

Their marims have their time and place. 

He will be condemed indised who is so by Kscobar. 

Their yanity tends to grow out of their errors. 

Conformed to the fathers by their faults, and to the 
martyrs by their sufferings. 

Moriiover they do not disavow any of . . . 

They had on^ to take the passage, and disavow it. 

Sanctificavi prieliiMW. 

M. Bourseys. At least they cannot disavow that they 
ate opposed to the condemnation. 

I have re-read them smce, for I had not known them . . 

The world must be blind indeed if it believe joo. 

If men knew themselves, Gkid would heal and pardon. 
Ne convertantvr, et sanem eo», et dwiUtantur ei$ peoeata. 
[aaiah. Matt. xiii. 

Truth is so obscure in these days, and falsehood bo 
entablished, that unless we love the ^th we shall be o&able 
to know it. 

As Jesus Christ remained unknown among men, bo his 
truth remains among ordinary opinions without external 
difference. Thus theEucharist among ordinary broad. All 
faith consists in Jesus Christ and in Adam, and all morals 
in lust and in graee. 
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" I liave reserved me seven thonsaud." I love the wor- 
shipperB unkaown to tJie -world and evea to the prophete. 

To trust in forms is superatition, but to refuse to Bubmit 
to forma is pride. 

Aa peace in States has toi ita sole object the safe pre- 
aervation of the property of the people, bo the peace of the 
Church hsiB for its sole object the safe preaervation of truth, 
her property and the treasure where her heart Is. And as 
to allow the enemy to enter into a State, and pillage mthout 
opposition, for fear of troubling repose, would be to work 
^ainat the good of pea«e, because peace, being only just 
and useful for the aeeurity of property, it becomes unjust 
and harmful when it suffers property to be destroyed, while 
war in the defence of property becomes just and necessary. 
So in the Church, when truth is assailed by the enemies of 
faith, when men would tear it from the heart of the faithful, 
and cause error to reign there, to remain in peace is rather 
to betray than to serve the Church, to ruin rather than 
defend. And as it is plainly a, crime to trouble peace where 
truth reigns, so is it alao a crime to rest in peace when truth 
is destroyed. TJiere is then a time when peace is just, and 
another when it is unjust. And it is written that there is 
a time for peace and a time for war, and it is the interest 
of truth to discern them. But there is not a time for truth 
and a time for error, and it is written, on the contrary, that 
the truth of God abideth for ever ; and this k why Jeaus 
Christ, who said that he came to bring peace, said also that 
he came to bring war. But he did not say that he came 
to bring both truth and falsehood. Truth is then the first 
rule and the ultimate end of things. 

As the two principal interests of the Church are the 
preservation of the piety of the faithful and the conver-ion 
of heretics, we are overwhelmed with grief at the sight of 
fa,ctions now arising, to introduce those errors which more 
than any others may close for ever against heretics the en- 
trance into our communion, and fatally corrupt those pious 
&nd catholic persons who remain to us. This enterprise. 
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made at the present Aa.j bo opealj against those truths of 
Keligion most important for ealvation, filln iib not only Tvith 
diBplcMure, but also with fear and eren terror, because, 
besides the feeling which every Christian must have of 
these disorders, we have further an obligation to remedy 
them, and to employ the authority which God haa given, 
to cause that the peoples which he has committed to 
ua, etc. 

We must let heretica know, who gain advantage from 
the doctriEe of the Jesuits, that it is not that of the 
Church , , . the doctrine of the Church, asd that our 
divisions separate us not from the altar. 

They hide themselves in the crowd, and call numbers to 
their aid. 
Tumult. 

In corrupting the bishops and the Sorbonne, if they have 
not had the advantage of making their judgment just, they 
have had that of making their judges unjust. And thus, 
when in future they are condemned, they will say ad homi' 
nein that they are unjust, and thus will refute their judg- 
ment. But that does no good. For as they cannot con- 
clude that the Janseniste aie rightly condemned because 
they are condemned, so thej cannot conclude then that 
they themselves will be wrongly condemned because they 
will be BO by corruptible judges. For their condemnation 
will be just, not because it will be given by judges always 
just, but by jui%es just in that particular, which will be 
shown by other proofs. 

These are the efEecta of the sins of the peoples and of 
Uie Jesuits, great men have wished to be flattered, the 
Jesuits have wished to be loved by the great. They have 
all been worthy to be given up to the spirit of lying, the 
one party to deceive, the others to be deceived. They have 
been greedy, ambitious, pleasure loving : Coacervc^ni iibi 
magUtros. 

The JeauUe. 
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The Jesuits have wished to mute God and the world, 
and ha.Te gained only the scorn of Ood and the world. 
For, on the aide of conscience this is plain, and on the sid^ 
of the world they are not good partisans. They have 
power, as I have often said, but that is in regard to other 
religious. They will have interest enough to get a chapel 
built, and to have a jubilee station, not to make appoint- 
ments to bishoprics and government ofSces. The position 
of a monk in the world ia a most fooluh one, and that they 
hold by their own declaration.— Father Brisacier, the 
Benedictines.— Tet . . . you yield to those more powerful 
than yourselTes, and oppress with all your little credit 
those who have less power for intr^ue in the world than you. 

Venice. — What advant^e will you draw from it, except 
the princes' need of it, and the horror the nations have 
had of it. If these had asked you and, in order to obtain 
it, had implored the assistance of all Christian princes, 
you might have boasted of this importunity. But not 
that during fifty years all the princes have exerted them- 
selves for it in vain, and that it required such a pressing 
need to obtain it. 

If by differing we condemned, you would be right 
tyniformity without diversity is useless to others, diversity 
without uniformity is ruinous for us. The one injures ua 
without ; the other within. 

We ought to hear both parties, and on this point I have 
been careful. 

WTien we have heard only one party we are always on 
that side, but the adverse p^y makes us change, whereas 
in this case tiie Jesuit confirms us. 

Not what they do, but what they say. 

They cry out against me only. I am content I know 
whom to blame for it. 

Jesus Christ was a stone of stumbling. 

Condemnable, condemned. 

Jesus Christ never condemned without a hearing. To 
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Judas : Amice, ad quid venisti ? To him who had not on 
the wedding garment, the same. 

TJnleBs they give up probability their good maxims are 
as little holy as the bad. For they are founded on haman 
authority, and thus if they are more juat they will be more 
reasonable, but not more holy, they take after the wild 
Btock on which they are grafied. 

If what I say serves not to enlighten you, it will aid the 
people. — If these hold their peace, the stones will ciy 
out. 

Sileuce is the greatest persecution ; the saints never held 
their peace. It is true that a vocation is needed, it is not 
from the decrees of the Council that we must learn whether 
we are called, but from the compulsion to speak. Now 
after Borne has spoken, and we think that she has con- 
demned the truth, and they have written it, and the books 
which have said the contrary are censured; wo must cry so 
much the louder the more unjustly we are censured, and 
the more violently they try to stifle speech, until there come 
a pope who hstens to both sides, and who consults antiquity 
to do justice. 

So good popes will find the Church still in an uproar. 

The Inquisition and the Society are the two scoui^s of 
the truth. 

Why do you not accuse them of AiianismP For if they 
have said that Jesus Christ is God, perhaps it is not tuitii 
a natural meaning, but as it is said ; IHi esiis. 

If my Letters are condemned at Bome, what I condemn 
in them is condemned in heaven. 

Ad tuwm, DimitTie Jegv., trSmmal ajppeUo, 

You are yourselTcs corruptible, 

I feared that I had written ill when I saw myself con- 
demned, but the example of so many pious wrilaugs makes 
me behevfl the contrary. Good writing is no longer per- 
mitted, so corrupt or ignorant is the Inquisition. 

It is better to obey Gfld than men. 

I have neither fear nor hope. Not bo the bishops. Port 
EiOyal fears, and it is a bad policy to dissolve the eommnity, 
for they will fear no longer and will inspire greater fear. 
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1 fear not even your censures, . . , if they be not founded 
on those of tradition. 

Do you censure all? What, even my respect? — No. — 
Say then, what it is, or you will do nothing, since you do 
not point out the evil, and why it is evil. And this is 
what they will have some trouble to do. 

TTnjuat persecutors of those whom God visibly protects. 

If they reproach you with your excesses they speat as do 
the heretics. 

If they say that the grace of Jesus Christ separates ua, 
they are heretics. 

If miracles are wrought, it is the mark of their heresy. 



They say, these are the people of God who thus speak. 



My reverend father, all this was done in figures. Other 
religions perish, this one perishes not. 

Miracles are more important than you think, they have 
served for the foundation, and will serve for the continuance 
of the Church till the coming of Antichrist, till the end. 

The two witnesses. 

In the Old Testament and the New, miracles are wrought 
in connection with typ^. Salvation or an useless thing, if 
not to show that we must submit to the creature. — Figure 
of the sacraments. 

The syn^ogue was a figure and so it perished not, and 
it was only the figure and so it has perished. It was a 
figure which contained the truth, and so it subsisted till it 
contained the truth no longer. , 

The exaggerated notion which you have of the importance 
of your society has made you establish these horrible ways. 
It is very pltun that it has made you follow the way of 
slander, since you blame in me as horrible the same impos- 
tures which you excuse in yourselves, because you regard me 
as a private person, and yourselves as imago. 

It plainly appears that your praises are folhes, by those 
which EU% crazy, as the privilege of the uncondamned. 
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la this giving coum^e to jour children to condemn then 
when they serre the Chiirch P j 

It is aji artifice of the devil to turn in another direction ' 
the arms with which these people OBed to combat hereeies. 

Ton are bad politicians. 

The history of the man bom blind. 

What says SadntPaul? Does he constantly speak of the 
bearing of prm)heaie8 P ^o, but of his miracleB. 

What Bays Jesus ChristP Does he expound the bearing 
of the prophecies F IS'o, Ms death had not fulfilled them ; 
but he says, »i nonfedssem: believe the works. 

Si non/edteem qua alitu non fecit. 

These wretches who have obliged us to speak of miroicles ! 

Abraham and Gideon confirmed faith by miracles. 

There are two aupematuial foundations of our wholly 
supernatural Beligion, the one visible, the other invisible. 
■ Miracles with grace, miracles without grace. 

The synagogue, which has been treated with love as a 
figure of the Church, and with hatred because it was onlj 
the figure, has been restored, being about to fall when it 
was well with God, and thus a figure. 

The miracles prove the power which God ha« over hearts 
by that which he exercises over the body. 

The Church has never approved a miracle among heretics. 

Miracles are a support of religion. They have been the 
test of Jews, of Christians, of saints, of innocents, and of 
true believers. 

A miracle amoi^ schismatics is not mudi to be feared, 
for schism which is more evident than miracle, evidently 
marks their error ; but when there is no schism, and error 
is in question, miracle is the test. 

Judith. God speaks at length in their extreme oppres- 
sion. 

If because charity has grown cold the Church ia left 
almost without true worshippers, miracles will raise them 
up. 

This is one of the last effects of grace. 

If only a miracle were wrought among the Jesuits ! 

When a miracle deceives the expectation of those in whose 
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presence it occurs, aoid vhen there is a disproportion between 
the slate of their faith and the ioBtmuieat of the miracle 
it must lead them to change ; but with you it is the oppo- 
eite. There would be aa much reason in saying that if the 
EuchariBt raised a dead man one ought to turn Calvioist 
rather than remain a Catholic. But when he crowns the ex< 
pectation, and those who have hoped that 6od would bless 
the remedies see themselves cured without remedies . . . 

The vnched. — No sign wm ever given on the part of the 
devil without a stronger sign on the part of God, at least 
unless it were foretold that this would be so. 

These nuns, amazed at what is said, that they are in the 
way of perdition, that their confessors are leading them to 
Gleueva, and teadi them Jesus Christ is not in the Eucharist, 
nor on the right hand of the Father, know all this to be 
false, and offer then tiiemselvea to Ood in that state. Vide 
n via iniqmiatia in me eet. What happens thereupon? 
The place, which ia said to be the temple of the devil, Glod 
makes his own temple. It is said that the children must 
be taken away, God heals them there. It is said to be 
hell's arsenal, God makes of it the sanctuary of his graces. 
Xastly, they are threatened with aU the furies and all the 
vengeance of heaven, and God loads them with faTours. 
Those must have lost their senses, who therefore believe 
them in the way of perdition. — We have, wUhtyni doubt, the 
same iokent ae Saint Athananws. — 

The five propositiona were equivocal; they are so no 
longer. 

"With so many other signs of piety they have that of 
per&ecutioii also, which is the best mark of piety. 

By showing the truth we gain belief for it, but by showing 
the injustice of ministers, we do not correct it. Conscience 
is made secure by a demonstration of falsehood ; our purse 
ia not made secure by the demonstration of injustice. 

Miracles and truth are both needful, aa we have to con- 
vince the whole man, body and aoul alike. 
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It is good tliat their deeds should be tmjust, for fear it 
should not appear that the Molioists have acted justiy. 
ThuB there is no need to spare them, they are worthy to 
commit them. 

The Church, the Pope. — ^Unity, plurality. Considering 
the Church as unity, the pope its head, is as the whole ; 
considered as pluraUty, the pope is only a part of it. The 
Fathers have considered the Church now in this way, now 
in that, and thus they have spoken in divers ways of the 
pope. 

Saint Cyprian, gacerdos Dei. 

But in establishing one of these two truths, they have 
not excluded the othw. 

Plurality which cannot be reduced to unity is confusion. 
Unity which depends not on plurality is tyranny. 

There is scarce any where left but France in whidi it is 
allowable to say that a council is below the pope. 

We may not judge of what the pope is by some words 
of the Fathers — ae the Qreeka said in a council, important 
roles — ^but by the acts of the Church and the Fathers, and 
by the canons. 

Unity and plurality : Duo avt ires in wnttm. It is an 
error to exclude one of the two, as the papists do who 
exclude plurality, or the Huguenots who exclude unity. 

The pope is chief, who else is known of all, who else is 
recognised by all ? Having power to insinuate himself 
into all the body, because he holds the leading shoot, which 
extends itself everywhere. 

How easy to canse this to degenerate into tyranny? This 
is why Jesus Christ has laid down for them this precept: 
Vot autem wm sio. 

G-od works not miracles in the ordinary conduct of his 
Church. It would be a strange miracle, did iofellihility 
reside in one, but that it should dwell in a multitade 
appears so natural that theways of Ck>d are conoealed under 
nature, as all his other works. 
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Men desire certainty, they like the pope to be io&llible 
in faith, grave doctors to be in&Jlible in moiale, in order to 
bare certainty. 

The pope hates and fears men of adeuoe, who are not at 
once subioissiTS to him. 

Kings are masters of their own pawn, not so the popes, 

Whenever the Jesuits take the pope imawares, tliey vill 
make all Christendom perjured. 

It is veij easy to take tbe pope unawares, because of his 
occu^tions, and the trust wMch he has in the Jesuits, and 
the Jesuits are very capable of taking him unawares by 
means of calumny. 

The five propositions condemned, yet nO miracle, for 
tmth was not attacked, but the Sorbonne and the bulL 

It ia impossible that those who love God with all their 
heart, should misunderstand the Church, which is so 
evident. 

It is impossible that those who love not G«d should be 
convinced of the Church. 

Xet us look to the discourses on the 2nd, 4th, and 5th of 
the Jansenist. They are lofty and grave. 
We would not make a friend of either. 
The ear only is consulted because the heart ia wanting. 
Beauty of omission, of judgment. 
The rule is that of honourable conduct. 
Poet and not honourable man. 

These men want heart. 

We would not make a friend of him. 

Par tbiii nftrn fl of honourable man. 

Canonical. — The heretical books in the early age of the 
Church serve to pfove the canonical 

Heretioi. — Ezekiel. All the heathens spake evil of 
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iBrael, and the Prophet did the same, yet the Israelitea 
were so far from having the right to Bay to him, " You 
speak as the heathen," that he made it his atroagest point 
that the heathens said the same as he. 

Those are feeble souls who Icnov the truth, and uphold 
it only BO f ar oe their interest is concerned, but beyond 
that abandon it. 

Annat. He makes the disciple without ignorance, and 
the master without presumption. 

There is such grea.t diBproportion between the merit 
which he thinks he has and his stupidity, that it is hard to 
believe he mistakes himself so completely. 

And will this one scorn the other P 
Who should scorn F Yet he scorns not the other, bat 
pities him. 

Port Royal is surely as good as Toltigerod. 
So far as your proceeding is just according to this bias, 
BO far is it unjust on the side of ChriBtian piety. 

Mtmldtle. — Lax opinions are so pleasing to men, that it 
is Btrange that theirs displease. It is because they have 
exceeded all bounds ; and more, there many persons who 
see the truth, yet cannot attaia to it ; but there are few 
who do not know that the puriiy of rehgion is contrary to 
our oorruptions. It is absurd to say that eternal reward is 
offered to the morals of Eacohar. 

But is it probable that probaMlUy gives certainty f — 
Difference between rest and securi^ of confidence. 
S^othing but truth gives certainty. Nothing gives rest 
but a sincere search after truth. 

ProbaMlUy. They have oddly erplained certainty, for 
after having established that all their ways are sure, they 
no longer cail that sure which leada to heaven withoiA 
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danger of not arriving thereby, but tliat Tliich leads there 
without danger of going out of the road. 

Now probability is necessary for the other maxims, as 
for that of the friend and the slanderer. 

Afmctibue eorwm, judge of their faith \sj their morals. 

Probability is little without corrupt means, and means 
are nothing without probabilily. 

There is pleasure in being able to do good, and in 
imowing how to do good, edre et 'poeee. Grace and proba- 
bihty give this pleasure, for we can render our account to 
God in reliance upon their authors. 

ProfcotiKty. 

Everyone can impose it, none can take it away. 

Frobahh. — If as bad reasons as these are probable, all 
would be so. 

1. Beaaon. DomiwiM acfuwn eonjitgaliv/m. Molina. 

2. Beason. Non potest compenBOri, Lessius. 

To oppose not with holy, but with abominable maxima. 

They reason as those who prove that it is night at mid- 
day. 

Bauny, the burner of bams. 

. . . The Council of Trent for priests in mortiil sin: 
guamprimuin . . . 

ProbahU. — Let us see if we seek God. sincerely, by the 
comparison of things we love. 

It is probable that this meat will not poison me. 

It is probable that I shall not lose my lawsuit if I do 
not bring it. 

If it were true that grave authors and reasons would 
BufGce, I say that they are neither grave nor rea^ionable. 
"What ! a husband may make profit of his wife according 
to Molina. Is the reason he gives reasonable, and the con- 
trary one of LesaiuB reasonable also ? 

Would you dare thus to trifle with the edicts of the 
King, as by saying that to go for a walk in a field and wait 
for a man is not to fight a duel ? 
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That the Church has indeed fortddden duelling, but not 
taking a walk ? 
And usury too, but not . . . 
And simony, but not ... 
And vengeance, bat not . . . 
And unnatural crime, but not . . . 
And gwuM prinuim, but not . . . 

Take airay probainlUy, and you can no longer please the 
world, gire probaMlUy, and you can no longer displease it. 

Universal. — Morak and lan^a^ are special but uni- 
versal sciences . 

Probability. —TbB zeal of the saints to seek the truth, 
was useless if the probable is certain. 

The fear of the sainte who have always followed the 
surest way. 

Saint 'Hieresa having always followed her confessor. 

ProbaHiity. — They have some true principles, but they 
abuse them. Now the abuse of truth should be as Toom 
punished as the introduction of falsehood. 

As if there were two hells, one for sins gainst charity, 
the other for sins t^ainst justice. 

Men who do not keep thdr word, without faith, without 
honour, without truth, double hearted, double tongued, 
like the reproach once flung at that amphibious creature in 
the fable, who kept itself in a doubtful position between 
the fish and the birds. 

It is of importance to Mngs and princes to be supposed 
pious, and Uierefore they must take you for their con- 



8tate super viae et irUerrogate de temitit antiguii, et ambv^ 
late in ei». M dixenmt: Non ambwlaJnmnt, sed pott cogi- 
tationem no»tram ibinuM. They have said to the nations: 
Come to us, we will follow the opinions of the new authors, 
reason shall be our guide, we tnU be as the other nations 
who follow each theirnatural light. Philosophers have , . 
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All religions and secte in lihe -world have had natoial 
reaBoa for a guide. Ohiietians alone have been obliged to 
take theii rules from without themBelrea, aad to acquaint 
themselves with those which Jesus Christ left to men of 
old time to be transmitted to the faithful. This constraint 
is wearisome to these good fathers. They desire like the 
rest of the world to have liberty to follow their imagina- 
tions. In vain we cry to them, as the prophets to the 
Jews of old ; " Enter into the Church, enquire of the ways 
which men of old have left to her, and follow those paths." 
They have answered, as did the Jews, " We will not walk 
in them, but we will follow the thoughts of our hearts ; " 
and they hare aadd, " We will be as the uationfi round 
about ua." 

Can it be any thing but the desire to please the world 
which makes you find things probable P Will you make 
UB believe that it is trath, and that if duelling were not 
the fashion, yon would find it probable they might fight, 
looking at the matter in itself F 

The whole sodety of their caexiists cannot give assuranoe 
to a conscience in error, and therefore it is important to 
choose safe guides. 

Thus they will be doubly guilty, both in having followed 
ways which they should not follow, and in having hearkened 
to teachers to whom they should not hearken. 

Casuists submit the decision to corrupt reason, and the 
choice of dedsiona to corrupt will, so that all that is oor- 
nipt in the nature of man may help to rule his conduct. 

They allow lust free play, ajid restrict scrupleB, whereas 
the^ should do the exact contrary. 

Must we slay in order that the wicked may cease to be P 
This is to make two wicked instead of one. Race *» hono 



The servant does not know what the master does, for 
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the master tella him only the act and not the purpose; 
this is why he is bo often BlaTiehlj obedient and often ains 
agajnat the purpose. But Jeeua Christ tells ub the purpoBe. 
And you deatroj this purpose. 

Art thou less a. slave because thy master loves and 
caresses thee? Thou art indeed well ofE, slave. Thy 
master careeses thee, he will presently beat thee. 

Those who wrote thus in Latin speak in French. 

The evil having been done of putting th^e things in 
French, we ought to do the good of condemning them. 

There is one only heresy, which is difEerently explained 
in the schools and in the world. 

On cmfeinons amd ahsolutioM withytU signs of regret. 
God looks at the heart alone, the Ohurch looks at outward 
actions ; God absolves as soon as he sees penitence in 
tbe heart, the Ohurch when she sees it in works. God 
will make a Church pure within, which puts to confusion 
by its interior and perfect spiritual holiness the interior 
impiety of proud philosophers and Pharisees, and the 
Church will make an assembly of men whose external 
morals are so pure that they put to confusion heathen 
morals. It some ore hypocrites, but so well disguised that 
she does not recognise their venom, she bears with them, 
for thoi^h they are not accepted of God, whom they 
cannot deceive, they are of men, whom they deceive. And 
thus she is not dishoured by their conduct which appears 
holy. But you wiD have it that the Church should judge 
neither of the heart, for that belongs to God alone, nor of 
works, because God looks at the heart alone; and so 
taking away from her all choice of men, you retun in the 
Church the most debauched and those who so greatly dis- 
honour her, that the syn^ogues of the Jews and the sects 
of the [^loBophers would have cast them out aa im- 
worthy, and have abhorred them as impious. 

God has not willed to absolve without the Ohurch. As 
she has part in the offence he wiUs that she should have 
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part in the pardon. He associates her with this power as 
Jdngs their parliamente ; bnt if ahe binda or tooees with- 
out God, she is no more the Church, as in the case of 
parliament. For even if the king have pardoned a man, it 
is necessary that it should be ratified ; but if the parlia- 
ment ratifies without the king, or refuses to ratify on the 
order of the king, it is no more the parliament of ttie king, 
but a revohitionary body. 

The Church teaches and God inspires, both in&llibly. 
The operation of the Church serves only to prepare for' 
gra«e or for condemnation. What it does suffices for con- 
demnation, not for inspiration. 

The Church has in rain established these words, ana- 
thema, heresies. They are used against herself. 

H is not absolution only which remits sing by the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, but contrition, which is not a true con- 
trition if it does not frequent the sacrament. 

Thus, ^ain, it is not the nuptial benediction which 
binders sin in generation, but the desire of begetting 
children for Glod, which is no true desire except in 
marriage. 

And as a contrite man without the sacrament is more 
disposed for absolution than an impenitent man with the 
sacrament, so the daughters of Iiot, for instance, who had 
only the desire for children, were more pure without 
marriage than married persons without desire for chil- 
dren. 

Caguistf. — Much almsgiving, reasonable penance; even 
when we cannot assign what is just, we see plainly what is 
not. It is strange that casuists believe they can interpret 
this as they do. 

People who accustom themselves to speak ill and to 
think ill. 

Their great number, for from marking,their perfection, 
marks the contrary. 

The humility of one makes the pride of many. 



PAaCAVa TsouGirra. 



They make a rule of the exception. If the ancient 
£Ettliers gave absolutJon before penance ; do this only as an 
exception. But of the exception yon make a rule without 
exception, eo that you will not even have it that the rule ia 



Priest still who will, as under Jeroboam. 

It is a horrible thing that they enbmit to us the disci- 
pline of the Church in our days as bo excellent that it 
is made a crime to wish to cl^nge it. Formerly it was 
infallibly good, and it was found it might be changed 
without sin, and now, such ae it is, we ought not to wish it 
changed! 

It has indeed been allowed to change the cnstom of not 
making priests save with such great circumspection, that 
there were scarcely any who were worthy, yet we are not 
allowed to complain of the custom which makes so many 
who are unworthy. 

Two sorts of people place things on the same lerel, as 
feasts and worMng days. Christians and priests, all sins 
among themselves, etc Therefore the one set conclude 
that what ia bad for priests is so for Christians, and the 
other that what is not bad for Christians is permissible for 
priests. 

The Jansenista are like the heretics in the reformation 
of their morals, but you are like them in evih 

Superstition to believe propositions, etc 
Faith, etc 

If Saint Augustine came at this day, and was as little 
authorised as his defenders, he would do notiiing. God 
governs his Church well, in that he sent him before with 
authority. 

Grace is needed to make a man into a saint, and if any 
man doubt this he knows not what is a saint, nor what is 
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The moticaia of grace, hafdness of heart, external div 
eamstances. 

Gmce will ever be in the world, sad nature also, so that 
grace is in some sort natural ^us there will be always 
Fel^ianB, alwajg CathoHcs, alwayB strife. 

Because the first birth constitates the one, and t^e grace 
of regeneration the other. 

It will be one of the confadons of the damned to see 
themselTee condemned by their own reason, by which they 
have thooght to condemn the Christian religion. 

When it is said that Jeaus ChriBt died not for all, you 
take advantc^ of a defect inherent in men who imme- 
diately apply this exception to themselves, whitdi is to 
favour despair instead of turning men from it to favour 
hope. For so we accnstom ourselves to interior virtues \yj 



There is heresy in always explaining omnet by ' all,' and 
heresy in not explaining it sometimes by ' all.' BibUe ex 
hoe omnes, the Huguenots are heretics in explaining it 
by ' all.' In guo omnei pecea/nerunt, the Huguenots are 
heretics in excepting the children of the faithful. We 
must then follow the fathers and tradition to know when 
to do so, ainoe there is heresy to be feared on one side or 
the other. 

A point of form. — When Saint Peter and the apostles 
consulted about the abolition of circumcision, when it waa 
a question of acting in contradiction to the law of God, they 
did not consult the prophets, but considered simply the 
reception of the Holy Spirit in the persons undrcumcised. 
They judged it more certain that God approved those 
whom he filled with his Spirit, than it was that the law 
must be observed. 

They knew that the end of the Law was none other than 
the Holy Spirit, and thus as men certainly had this with- 
out circumcision, circumcision was not needful. 
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But to preserve pre-eminence to himself he gives prayer 
to whom, he pleases. 
Why Ckid haa established prayer. 

1. To commuiiical« to Ma creatures the dignity of 
causality. 

2. To teach ua from whom our virtue cornea. 

3. To make ua deaerve other virtuea by wort. 
Of^ectwn. But we believe that prayer comes from our- 

aelves. 

This is absard, for since before ve have faith, vre cannot 
have virtues, how should we have faith V Is there a greater 
distance between infidehty and faith than between faith 
and virtue? 

Merit. This word is ambiguoua. 

Meruii habere Bedemptorem. 

Meruit tarn, sacra, tne-mhra tangere. 

Digna tarn sacra membra taiigere. 

Hon sum, dignus, qui ■nutnducat iftdigmu. 

Dignus est accvpere. 

Di^nare me. 

Qod is only bound according to his promises. 

He has promised to do justice to prayer, he has never 
promised prayer only to the children of promise. 

Si doea not mark indifference. Malachi, Isaiah . 

laaiah, iS>t volumug, etc | 

In quaev/nque die. \ 

Ne Hmeas, pusillm grex. Timore et tremore. — Qvid ergo t I 
Ne timeae, modo tinteas. 

Fear not, provided you fear, hut if you fear not, theu 
fear. ' 

Qui me redpit, non me redpit, »ed evm qui me mieit. ' 

Nemo seit neque FUiua. 

N-ubes lucida obumbravit. 

Saint John was to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and Jesus Christ was to sow division. In tltia 
there is no contradiction. 

The effects i» eommnni and in particrilari The serai- 
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T in saying of in communi what is true only in 
particalari, and the C&Mnists in Baying in parUculari what 
ia true in cotnmvm. So it seeme to me. 

SaJnt AugTiatine haa said expreasly that power would 
be taken away from the righteoua. But it is by i^hance 
that he said it, for it might have been that the chan?e of 
saying it did not occur. But his principle: make U3 see 
that when the occasion for it presented itself, it was im- 
posaible he ahould not say so, or that he should say any* 
thing to the oontraiy. It is then rather that he was forced 
to Bay it, when the occasion offered itself, than that he said 
it, the occasion having offered itself, the one being of 
necessity, the other of chance. But the two are all that we 
could ask. 

The end. Are we certain? Is this principle certain P 
Let UB examine. 
The testimony of a man's self is naught. Saint Thomas. 

The imi^ alone of all these mysteries has been openly 
showed to the Jews and by Saint John the forerunner, and 

then the other mysteries, to mark that in each man aa in 
the world at laige this order must be obserred. 

It is, in technical language, wkoUy the body of Jesus 
Christ, but it cannot be said to be the whole body of Jeaus 
Chriat. 

The union of two thinga without change cannot enabli 
U8 to Bay that one becomes the other. 

Thus the soul is united to the body, the fire to the fuel, 
without change. 

But change ia necessary to malce the form of the one 
lywome the form of the other. 

Thus the union of the Word to man. 

Because my body without my soul wonld not make the 
body of a man, then my soul united to any matter what- 
soever would make my body. 

It distinguishes for me the necessary condition with a 
sufficient condition, the union is fiecessary, but not enffi- 
cient. 
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The left arm is not the right 

Impenetrability is a property of matter. 

Identity of anmber in regard to the same time requires 
the identity of matter. 

Thus if God united my soul to a body in Ohina, the 
game body, idem numero vonld be in China. 

The same river which nma there ie idem numero bm ihat 
which runs at the same time in China. 
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THOUGHTS ON STYLE. 



TJ* LOQUENCE ia an art of Baying things in TOch a i^ 
*—* manner, 1, that those to whom we speak can hear 
them without pain, and with pleasure ; 2, that they feel 
tbemeelves interested, so that Belf-Iove leads them more 
willingly to reflect npon what is said. It consists there- 
fore in a correspondence which we endeavour to establish 
between the mind and the heart of those to whom we speak 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the thoughts and the 
expressionB employed; this supposes that we have tho- 
roughly studied the heart of man bo as to know all its 
sprii^, and to find at last the true proportions of the 
diBcoui^ we wish to suit to it. We should put ourselves 
in the place of those who are to listen to us, and make 
experiment on our own heart of the turn we give to our 
discourse, to see whether one is made for the other, and 
whether we can be sure that our auditor will be as it were 
forced to yield. So far as possible we must confine our- i 
selves to what Ib natural and simple, not a^prandise that \ 
which is little, or behttle that wMch is great. It is not j 
enough that a phrase be beautiful, it must be fitted to the j 
subject, and not have in it excess or defect j ' 

Eloquence is painted thought, and thus those who, after 
having painted it, add somewhat more, make a picture, not 
a portrait. 

Elognsnee. — We need both what ib pleasing and what is ^ 
real, but that which pleases mast itseU be drawn from the 
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Eloquence, which persuades by gentlenesB, not by em- 
pire, as a tyrant, not as a king. 

^ There is a certain pattern of charm and beanty which 
consists in a certain relation between oni nature, snch aa 
it ia, whether veak or strong, and the thing which pleaeea 

Whatever is formed on this pattern delights us, whether 
house, song, discourse, verse, prose, woman, birds, rivers, 

trees, rooms, dresses, etc. 
j/ Whatever is not made on this pattern displeases those 
who have good taste. 

And as there^ie a perfect relation between a song and a 
house which are made on a good pattern, because they are 
like this unique pattern, though each after its kind, there 
ia also a perfect relation between things made on a bad 
pattern. Wot that the bad is unique, for there are many ; 
but every bad Bonnet, for instance, on whatever false pat- 
tern it ia constructed, is exactly like a woman dressed on 
that pattern. 

Wothii^ makes us understand better the absurdity of a 
false sonnet than to consider nature and the pattern, and 
then to im^ine a woman or a house constructed on that 
pattern. 

V When a natural discourse paints a passion or an effect, 
we feel in our mind the truth of what we read, which was 
there before, thoi^h we did not know it, and we are in- . 
clined to love him who makes ua feel it. For he has not 
made a display of hia own riches, but of ours, and thus this 
benefit renders him pleasant to ue, besides that such a 
community of intellect necessarily inclines the heart to love. 

All the false beauties which we blame in Cicero have 
their admirers and in great number. 

The last thing we decide on in writing & book is what 
shall be the first we put in it. 

Language. — ^We ought not to turn the mind from one 
thifig to another save for relaxation, at suitable times, and 
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no other, for he that diverts out of Beaeon wearies, and he 
who wearies ua out of season repels ua, and we eimply 
turn away. 80 much it pleases our wayward lust to do the 
esact contrary of what those seek to obtain from us who 
give us no. pleaaure, the coin for which we will do what- 
ever we are asked. 

(^ When we meet with a natural style, we are charmed (/ 
and astonished, for we looked for an author, and we found 
a man. But those who have good taste, and who seeing a 
book expert to find a man, are altogether surprised to find 
an author^ plue poettce quam humaiie locutus es. Those 
pay great Honour to nature, who show her that she is able 
to discourse on all thinga, even on theology. 

I^nguagea are ciphers, where lett«rs are not changed 
into letters, but words into words, so that an unknown 
language can be deciphered. 

( "When in a discourse we find words repeated, and in 
trying to correct them find we cannot change them for 
others without manifest diaadvantage, we must let them 
stand, for this is the true test ; our criticism came of envy 
which is bhnd, and does not see that repetition is not in 
this place a fault, for there is no general rule.^ 

Miecellaneoug. Language. — Those who force words for 
the sake of antitheses are like thoae who make false 
windows for symmetry. 

Their rule is not to speak accurately, but in accurate 

\ To put a mask on nature and di^uise her. ITo more 
King, pope, bishop, but sacred majegty, no more Paris, but 
the capital of the Kingdom. 

There are places in which we should call Paris, Paris, 
and others in which we ought to caU it the capital of the 
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I, There are those who speak well and write ill. Because 
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the place and the a,udieace ^arm theoo, and draw from 
their mindB more than would have been produced without 
that wannth.1 

IfweeZZameotw. — A figure of speech, " I ehoold have 
wished to apply myself to that." 

The wperUiv6 virtue of a key, the attractive virtue of a 
crook. 

To guess. The part HuU I taJie in your mrrovi. The 
Cardinal did uot choose to be guessed. 

My mind is dieguieted vnihin rue. I ani diBijuieted is 
better. 

To extingidth the torch of sedition, too Inxuriaat. 
The reatteseneaa of his gerdve. Two striMi^ words too 
much. 

A coach «peet or overturned, according to the meaning. 

Spread abroad, or wpset, according to the meaning, 
llie ailment by force of M. le M. over the friar. 

Symmetry. 

Is what we see at one glance. 

Founded on the fact that there is no reason for any 
difference. 

And founded also on the face of man. 

Whence it comes that symmetry is only wanted in 
breadth, not in heighth or depth. 

Sceptic, for obstioate. 

I>eBcartea useless and uncertain. 

No one calls another a courtier but he who is not one 
himself, a pedant save a pedant, a provincial but a pro- 
vincial, and I would wager it was the printer who pi^ it 
on the title of Letters to a Provincial. 

The chief talent, that which rules aJl others. 
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If the lightning were to strike low-lying places, etc, 
poets, and those whose only reasonings are on things of 
thfit nature wonld lack proofs. 

J'S^Hcal heavty. — As we talk of poetical beauty, so ought 

^we to talk of mathematical beauty and medical beauty; 

/ yet we do not use those terms, because we know perfecUy 

y the object of mathematics, that it couBists in proofs, and 

the object of medicine, that it consists in healmg, but we 

do not understand wherein consists charm whiclk is the 

object of poetry. We do not know what is the natural 

model to be imitated, and for want of that knowledge we 

invent a set of extraraf^ant terms, "the golden age, the 

wonder of our finie», fatal," etc, and call this jargon poetic 

beauty. 

But if we imagine a woman on that pattern, which cpn- 
sists in saying httle things in great words, we shall see a 
pretty girl bedecked wi^ mirrors and chains absurd to 
our taste, because we know better wherein consists the 
charm of woman than the charm of verse. But those who 
do not know, would admire her in such trimmings, and in 
many Tillages she would be taken for the queen, wherefore 
sonnets made on such a pattern have been called The 
YiUage Queens. 

Those who judge of a work without rule are in regard 
to others as those who possess a watch are in regard to 
others. One says, "it wa* two hours ago," another, "it 
is only three-qimrters of an hour." I look at my watch 
and say to the one, "you are weary of us," and to the 
other, " time flies fast with you, for it is only an hour and 
a half." And I laugh at those who say uiat time goes 
slowly with me, and that I judge by fancy. They do not 
know that I judge by my watch. 
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Jl MATHEMATICS, Tac(.— True eloquence makes li^ht. 
iVl of eloquence, true morality maksB light of moralitj, 
that is to say, the morality of the judgm.ent makes light of 
the moraiity of the intellect, ■which haa no rules. 

For perception belongs to judgment, as science belongs 
to the intellect. Tact is the part di judgment, mathematics 
of the intellect. 

To make light of philosophy is to be a true philosophei. 

The nouri^meut of the body is Kttle by little, too much 
nourishment gives little aubstance. 

There is an universal and essential difference between 
the actions of the will and all others. 

The will is one of the principal organs of belief, not 
that it forms belief, but because things are true or false 
according to the side from which we regard them. The 
will, pleased with one rather thaji the other, turns the 
mind from the consideration of that which has the quali- 
ties it cares not to see, and thus the intellect, moving with 
the will, stays to regard the side it loves, tmd thus judges 
by what it sees. 

Tbe heart has its reasons, which reason tnows not, as 
■ we feel in a thousand instaoices. I aay that the heart 
loves the universal Being naturally, and itself naturally, 
according as it gives itself, to eiicn, and it hardens itself 
against one or the other at its own will. You have 
rejected one and kept the other, does reason cause yoiir 
love ? 
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It is the heart which is conscious of God, not the reasoa. i/ 
This then is faith ; Cktd sensible to the heart, not to the 
reason. 

Beaeon acts slowly and with bo many viewB, on bo manj' 
principlea, which it ought always to beep before it, that it 
conatajitly slumberB and goes astray, from not having its 
principles at hand. The heart does not act thus, it acts 
in a moment, and is always ready to act. We must then 
place our faith in the heart, or it will be always vacil- 
lating. 

Men often mutake their imagination for their heart, and 
they beheTe they are converted as soon as they think of 
being conTOrt^d. 

Those who are accustomed to judge by the heart do not 
understand the process of reasoning, for they wish to i 
understand at a glance, and are not accustouied to seek j ' 
for principles. And others on the contrary, who are 
accustomed to reasoa by principles, do not at all under- 
stand the things of the heart, seeking principloB and not 
being able to see at a glance. 

If we wished to prove those examplea by which we prove 
other things, we should have to take those other things to 
be examples. For as we always believe the diffictilty is in 
the matter we wish to prove, we find the examples clearer 
and aidfl to demonstration. 

Thus when we wish to demonstrate a general propo- 
sition, we must give the rule special to a case, but if we 
wish to demonstrate a, particular case, we must begin with 
the particular rule. For we always find the thing obscure 
which we wish to prove, and that clear which we employ 
as proof ; for when a matter ia proposed for proof we first 
fill ourselves with the imagination that it is therefore 
ol«cure, and on the contrary that what ia to prove it is 
dear, and so we understand with ease. 

"Evi from believing a thing because joa have heard it, 
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you onght to believe nothing without haviog put youraeH 
in the same position as if you had never heard it 

What ahould make you believe is your own asaent to 
youraiilf, and the constant voice of your reason, not that 
of othera. 

Belief ia ao important ! 

A hundr^ contradictions might be tme. 

If antiquity were the rule of faitb then the men of 
old time had no rule. If general coueent, if men had 
periahed . . . 

False humility ia pride. 

Lift the curtain. 

Tou may try as you pleaee, You must either believe, 
or deny, or doubt. 

Have we then no rule ? 

We judge that animals do well what they do. Is there 
no rule whereby to judge men i* 

To deny, to believe, and to doubt well are to a man what 
paces are to a horse. 

Memory ia necesaary for every operation of the reason. 

Memory and joy are feelings, and even mathematical 
propositions become ao, for reason makes what is felt 
natural, and natural feelings are effaced by reason. 

All our reasoning is reduced to yielding to feeling. 

But fancy is like yet contrary to feeling, so that we 
cannot distinguish between these contraries. One man 
aays that my feeling is fancy, another that his fancy is 
feeling. We must have a rule. Season offers herself , but 
she is pliable in all directions, and so there is no rule. 

Bieason commands ns much more imperiously than n 
master, for in disobeying the one we are unhappy, ajid in 
disobeying the other we are fools, 

"When we are accustomed to uae bad reasons for proving 
natural effects, we do not wish to receive good reasona even 
when they are dkcovered. An exfunple may be talten from 
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the ciicnlBitioii of the blood, to give a reason why the vein 
swells below the ligature. 

We are usually better persuaded by reasons which we t^ 
have ourselves discovered, than by those which have come 
into the miad of others. 

M. de Boannez said : " Seasons come afterwards, but at 
first a thing pleases or shocks me, without my knowing the 
reason, and yet it diapleaeed me for the reason which I 
only discover later." But I believe, not that he was dis- 

E leased for those reasons which he afterwards discovered, 
ut that those reasons were only discovered because the 
thing was displeasing. 



t/Th 



/The difference between the mathematical mind and the 
practical mind. — In the one the premisses are palpable, 
but removed from ordinary use, so that from want of habit 
it is difficult to look in that direction, but if we take the 
trouble to look, the premisses are fully visible, and we 
niust have a totally incorrect mind if we draw wroi^ 
inferences from premisses so plain that it is scarce possible 
they should escape our notice, 

But in the practical mind the premisses are taken ixom 
use %nd wont, and are before the eyes of every body. We 
have only to look that way, there is no diffieidty in seeing 
them ; it is only a question of good eyea^ht, but it must 
be good, for the premisses are so numerous and so subtle, 
that it is scarce possible but that some escape us. Now 
the omission of one premiss leads to error, thus we must 
have very clear sight to see all the premisses, and then an 
accurate mind not to draw false conclusions from known 
premisaes. 

All mathematicians would then be practical if they were 
clear-sighted, for they do not reason incorrectly on pre- 
misses known to them. And practical men would be 
mathematicians if they could turn their eyes to the pre- 
misses of mathematics to which they are unaccustomed. 

The reason therefore that some practical men arc not 
mathematical is that they cannot at all turn their atten- 
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tioD to mathematical premiseea. But the reaBOn that 
mathematicians are not practical is that th^ do not see 
what is before them, and that, accustomed to the precise 
BJid distinct statements of mathematics and not reasoning 
tUl they have well examined and arranged their premisaee, 
they ore lost in practical life wherein the premisBee do not 
admit of sucb arrangement, being scarcely seen, indeed 
they are felt rather than seen, and there is great difficulty 
in causing them to be felt by those who do not of them- 
selves perceive them, They are ao nice and so numerous, 
that a very delicate and very clear sense is needed to appre- 
hend them, and to judge rightly and justly when they are 
apprehended, without as a rule being able to demonstrate 
them in an orderly way as in mathematics ; because the 
premisses are not before us in the same way, and because 
it would be an infinite matter to undertake. We must see 
them at once, at one glance, and not by a prooess of 
reasoning, at least up to a certain degree. And thus it is 
rare that mathematicians are practical, or that practical 
men are mathematicians, because mathematicians wish to 
treat practical life mathematically ; and they make them- 
selves ridiculous, wishing to begin by definitions and pre- 
misses, a proceeding which this way of reasoning will not 
bear. The mind does indeed the same thing, but tacitly, 
naturally and without art, in a way which none can 
express, and only a few can feel. 
;-" Practical minds on the contrary, being thus accustomed 
to judge at a glance, are amaz&l when propositions are 
presented to them of which they understand nothing and 
the way to which is through sterile definitions and pre- 
misses, which they are not accustomed to see thus in detail, 
and therefore are repelled and disheartened. 

But inaccurate minds are never either practical or mathe- 
matical. Mathematicians who a re only mathematicians 
have exact minds, provided aU things are clearly set before 
them in definitions and premisses, otherwise they are 
inaccurate and intolerable, for they are only accurate when 
the premisses are perfectly clear. 

And practical men, who are only practical, cannot have 
the patience to condescend to first principles of UiingB 
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speculative aod abstract, vhich they have iiever seen in 
the world, and to which they are wholly unaccustomed. ' 

There are various kinds of good sense, there are some 
who judge correctly in a certain order of things, and are 
lost in others. 

Some are able to draw conclusions well from a few pre- 
miaaes, and this shows a penetrative intellect. 

Others draw conclusions well where there are many pre- 
misses. 

Fur instance, the first easily understand the laws of 
hydrostatics, whwe the premiaaes are few, but the conclu- 
sions ao nice, that only the greatest penetration can rea«h 
them. And these person* would perhaps not neceasarily 
be great mathematicians, because mathematics embrage a 
great number of premisses, and perhaps a mind may be so 
formed that it searches with ease a few premisses to the 
bottom, yet cannot at all comprehend those matters in 
which there are many prCTnisses. 

There are two kinds of mind, the one able to penetrate 
vigorously and deeply into the conclusions of certain pre- 
misses, and these are minds true and just. The other 
able to comprehend a great number of premisses without 
confusion, and these are the minds for mathematics. The 
one kind has force and exactness, the other capacity. Now 
the one quaUty can esist without the other, a mind may be 
vigorous and narrow, or it may have great rai^ and no 
strength. 

When we do not know the truth of a thing, it is not 
amias that there should be a common error to fix the mind 
of men, as for instance the moon, to which is attributed' 
the change of seasons, the progress of diseases, etc. For 
the principal malady of man is that restless curiosity 
about matters which he can not understand, and it is not 
ao bad for him to be mistaken, as to be so idly curious. 

The way in which Epictetua, Montaigne, and Solomon 
de Tultie wrote, is the most usual, the most insinuating, 
the most easily remembered, and the most often quoted ; 
because it is wholly composed of thoughts which arise out. 
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of the ordmaiy couTersatiDDH of life. As wlien a man 
speaks of the vulgar error that the moon is the cause of 
all. we never fail to Bay that Solomon de Tultie Bays, that 
when we know not the truth of a matter, it is well there 
eliould be a, common error, etc. ; which is the thought 
above. 

To write against thtrae who plunged too deep into science. 

jcartes. 

Descari^B. 

We must say in general : " This is made by figure and 
motion for it is true." But to ear what these are, and to 
compose the machine, is ridicuIouB. For it is useless, 
uncertain, and painful. And if it were true we do not 
think that all philosophy is worth one hour of pain. 






^ 



I cannot foi^ve Descartes. 



If an animal did by mind what it does by instinct, and 
if it Bpoke by mind what it speaks by iuetdnct, in hunting, 
and warning its companions that the quarry is found or 
lost, it would certainly a^ speak in regard to those things 
which afEeet it more strongly, as for instance, " Gnaw me 
this cord which hurta me, and which I cannot reach." 

The story of the pike and frog of Liancourt. They do 
it always and never otherwise, nor any other thing of 

The calculating machine works results which approach 
nearer to thought than anything done bj animals, but it 
does nothing which enables us to say it haa any will, as 
's have. 



When it is said that heat is only the motion of certain 
molecules, and light the e<maivs recedendi which we feel, 
we are surprised. And shall we think that pleasure is but 
the buoyancy of our spirits ? We have conoeived so dif- 
ferent an idea of it, and these eensations seem so removed 
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trtyia. those others which we Bay are the same aa those wHh 
wMch we compare them. The feeling of fire, the warmth 
which aSecta us in a maaiier wholly diSereut from touch, 
the reception of sound and light, all this seems to us 
mysterious, and jet it is aa material aa the blow of a 
stone. It ia true that the minuteness of the apirits which 
enter into the pores touch different nerves, yet nerres are 
always touched. 

What ia more absurd than to say that inanimate bodies 
have passion, fear, horror, that insensible bodies, without 
life, and even incapable of life, have passions, which pre- 
suppose at least a sensitiTe aoul to feel them, nay more, 
that the object of their terror is a vacuum ? What is 
there in a vacuum which should make them afraid? 
What can be more base and more ridiculoua r" Nor is thia 
all ; it is said they have in themselves a principle of 
motion to avoid a vacanm. Have they arms, l^s, 
muscles, nerves P 

How foolish is painting, which draws admiration by the 
resemblance of tilings of which we do not admire the 
originals. 

In the same way that we Injure the understanding we 
injure the feelings also. 

The feelings uid the underatauding are formed by 
eodety, and are perverted by society. Thus good or bad 
society forms or perverts them. It is then of the first 
importance to know how to choose in order to form and 
not to pervert them, and wo cannot make this choice if 
they be not already formed and not perverted. Thus a 
ciroe is formed, and happy are those who escape it. 

Have you never seen persons, who, in order to complain 
of the little you make of them, bring before you the 
example of people in high position who esteem them P To 
such I answer, " Show me the merit by which you have 
charmed these persons, and I will esteem you too." 
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The world is full of good tuazims. All that ie needed 
IB their right applicatiou. For instance, no one doubta 
that we ought to risk our lives for the common wed, and 
many do so. But for Eeligion, none. 

Nature diversifies and imitates, art imitatea and di- 



j/ The more intellect we have ourBelvoB, the more origx- 
i^nality do we discover in others. Ordinary people find no 
""7 difEerence between men. 

Since we cannot be universal, and know all that is i« be 
' known of everything, we ehould know a little of every- 

+ thing. For it ia far better to know something of all than 
to know the whole of one thing, this univerBaJity is the 
best. If we can have both, stUl better, but if we must 
choose, let us choose the first. The world feels and acts 
on thia, and the world ia often a good judge. 

Certain authoi^ speaking of their works, aay; "My book, 
my commentary, my history, etc." They are like the 
middle-class people who have a small house of their own, 
and have " my house " always on the tongue. They would 
do better to say: " Our book, our commentary, our hiatovy, 
etc." ; because there is in them generally more of other 
people's than their own. 

A true friend is so great an advantage, even for the 
greatest lord, in order that he may speak well of them, 
and uphold them in their absence, that they ought to do 
all that is possible to have one. But they should choose 
well, for spite of all they may do for fools, whatever good 
thoae say of them would be useless, and they would not 
even sp^k well of them if they found themselves in the 
minority, for they are without authority. And thus they 
would abuse them in company. 

" Tou are ungraceful, escuse me, I beg." Without that 
excuse I had not known there waB aught amiss. " With 
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reverence be it spoken ..." The only evil is the 
excuBe. 

I alw&js dislike such compliments as these : I ho/ve given 
ytm a great deal of troiible. I fear I am tiring yon. I fear 
this it too long. For we either have our audience with us, 
or we provoke them. 

Kiven) are roads which move and cBirry us whither we 
wish to go. 

In every action we must look beyond the action at our 
past, present and future state, and at others whom it 
affects, and see the relations of all these things. And then 
we shall be very careful. 

In every dialogue and discourse we ought to be able to 
say to those who are offended, " Of what do you com- 
plain?" 

There are many people who listen to the sermon as they 
listen to vespers. 

When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, bis goods 
are in peace. 
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NOTES. 

p. 2. 

pASOAL'8 Profession of Ftath. A few daya after Pascal's 
■^ death, a servant discovered this profession sewed into a fold 
of his master's waistcoat, jjouivoint It was written on parch- 
ment, with a copy on paper. His family believed that he had 
cacefiilly placed this in each new garment, desiring to have 
always aboat him the memorial of the great spiritual ori^is. 

P. 2, 1. 32. Dereligvwwtt me. Jer. ii. IB. 

P. 3. Oeneral Introduction. In this are apparently two drafts 
of the same preface, the second beginning with the paragraph 
" Before entering," p. 9, L 16. M. ^aug^re was the first to recog- 
nize the true character of this sketch, which has borne various 
tiilsB. The Port Boyal edition called it; "Against the Indif- 
ference of Atheists ; 'Oondoroet headed it: "On the Need of 
Concern for the Proofs of a Future Life;" Bossat: "On the 
Need of a Study of Religion." See note on p. 61. 

P. 8, 1. 9 Beat abtconditvs. Is.ilv. 16. Vere tv ei Detu 
cAscond^iis, I)eM» Israel galuator. 

P. 11. Notes for the Oenerai Introdudioit. The fragments 
following are thus arranged by Molinier as having bean in his 
judgment intended for and many of them expanded in the pre- 
ceding Preface. 

F. 12, 1. 24. Miton was a man of fashion at Paris, a &iend of 
Pascal's friend, the Chevalier de Miri, 

P. 17. Preface to the First Fart. This is Paaoal's own title 
to the section. 

P. 17, 1. 2. Charron, Pierre, was bom at Paris in 1641. He 
was a friend of Montaigne, whose philosophy he adopted. His 
TraUi de la Sagegee, Bordeaux, 1601, is the work of whose elabo- 
rate diTisions Paacsl complains. 

P. 17. 1. IS. Montaigne's defects. Mademoiselle de Qoumay, 
Montaigne's adopted daughter, defends the Essayist in regard to 
this matter, in the prefiMe to her edition of the Essays, Pariai 
1695. 
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P. 17,1. 15. 'people without ege». Montaigne, .E««ai«,Lii. oh, rii. 

P. 17, 1, 16. Btpiaring the cdrde. lb., 1. ii. ch. siv. 

P. 17, 1. 16. a yi-eoter uwM. Montaigrie, Esm». Lii.ch.zii, 

P. IT, 1. 16. on ttUeide and on death. lb., 1. i. oh. iiL 

P. 17, 1. 18. toithovi /ear and vritiionl repentant. Ib^ 1. iii 
eh. ii. 

P. 19. Man's disproportion. Paaoftl's own title. 

P. 19, 1. 24. ifte cettfre of vjhieh it every where, the tircwnfer- 
ence no where. Voltaire attribated thia famous sajing to Uia 
pseado-TimEeuB of Looris, an abridgement of Plato's Titnaem, 
bat in neither work is the whole sentence to be fonnd. The 
saying, however, is not originally Pascal's. It is probably bor- 
rowed from Mile, de Gonmaj's preface to her edition of Mon- 
taigne, PariE, 163S, and was taken by her from Rabelais, bk. iii. 
oh. 18, where it is attributed to HerraBS TriBmegistus. M. Havet, 
who gives these, and many more details, finally traeeB it, on the 
anthorilj of Vincent de Beauvais, 1200-1264, to Empedooles. 

P. 21, 1. 89, I fciU discourse of the all. This saying of Demo- 
oritns is taken by Pascal from Moataigne, Meeoiig, 1. ii. oh xiL 

P. 22, 1. 6. De omni adUli. The title given to nine hundred 
propositions, put forth at Borne by Pico della Mirandola, then 
^ed twenty-three, in 1486. . 

P. 22, 1. 12. The Principles (f PhiloKphy. Desoartes wrote 
a work with this title, Pritieipia Fhilosophiaa. 

P. 22. L 6. Benefida eo (wgite feeia sunt. Tacitus, Arm. Ub. iv, 
0. Kvtii. Taken by Pascal from MontaigAe, Eetim, 1. iiL oh. viil, 

P. 24. 1. B4. And what mmplelet owr inahilUy. Compare for 
the whole of the paeaage on matter and spirit, Descartes, Vit- 
emire de la MAhode. 

P. 26, 1. 2. Modus gwo corporSms adhceret epirilus. 8. Aug, 
De Oivilate Bei, m. 10. Taken by Pascal from Montwgne, 
Essais, I. ii. oh. zii. 

P. 37, 1. 4. IiKsfravit lampade terras. The ftill couplet ia, 

Tdl'-B aanl hominwn mentee, gwdi paier ipse 

Jupiter attciiferas loBtratiit ItMnpade terras. 

S. Ang. De OioUate Dei, v. 8, a tranelation by Cicero of two lines 

in the Odyssey, xviii. 1B6. The qnotation is borrowed from . 

Montaigne, Eeem's, 1. ii. cb. xii. 

P. 27. 1. 81. a fly U buxzing. Bowowed from Montaigne, 
Essais. 1. iii. ch. :dii. 

P. 28, 1. 1. fUee which win battles. Montaigne relates that 
the Poringneee besieging the town of Tamly were obliged to 
raise the siege on account of the clouds of flies. Enais, L ii. 
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P. 28, 1. 28. Memoria hotpitis jmh'kb diM pneteretattu. Lib. 
Sap. V. 14. 

P. 30, 1. 14. Flerumqtie aralcB, altered from Hor, Oarm. iii, 
29, V. 13. phrumque graiw diritibnB wees. 

P. 80, 1. 2S. Spamiinondas. The example is taken from Mon- 
taigne, Eiaaie, 1. ii. ch, ijitI 

P. 82, 11, Sneezing aheorbi ail the facvZUee. A paraphrase of 
a passage in Montaigne, Egs(MB, 1. iii, ch. v, 

P. 32, 1. 8. Scaramouch. One of the traditional parts in Italian 
Comedy, at that time played by the well-known aotor Tiberio 
Fiorelli, whom Pascal had probably seen. 

P. 32, 1. 9. Tlw doctor, also a common character in 
ItaUan faroea. Moli^re has borrowed from the Itahan stage 
hia dootoT, BO often a pedant and a fool, of whom le dooteur 
Pancrace, in Le Ma/ruige Ford, ia perhaps the moat notable 
example, though that comedy was produced after the death of 
Pascal. 

P. 32, I. 28. the Gortdrieui, the Deenrgues. Oirard Desargaes 
was a mathemaiioian at Condrieu on the Bhone, who had been 
Pascal's teacher. Among the Mnsoat grapes grown at Con- 
drieu, Paaaal distinguiehes a special variety of Desargaee, and 
among these a particnlar vine. 

P. 83, 1. 10. the Faseion of CIcobuUne. In Arfamene, ou le 
Qra/ad Gyrus, the celebrated romance of Mademoiselte de 
Scadery, Oleobulinc, princess, afterwards queen of Corinth, is one 
of the prinoipal oharaotera. She is repraaentod as in love with 
MyrinUie, one of her subjects, hut "she loved him without 
thinking of love ; and remained so long in her error, that when 
she became aware of it, her affection was no longer in a oondi. 
tion to be overcome." 

P. 34. Divereian. Under this heading Pascal comprises not 
only trivial occupations, aud the distractions of idle society, but 
all which, save truth alone, can form the study or the research 
of man. The main idea of the chapter is borrowed from Mon- 
taigne, Eseme, 1. iii, ohap. x. 

P. 86, 1. 22. The coumel given to Pyrrhue. Ih., 1. i. oh. xUii, 

P. 37, 1. 18. at children are frightened ai a face. Borrowed 
from Montaigne, Essads, 1. ii. ch. xii., and Montaigne in Ms tnm 
borrowed it from Seneca, Ep. 24. 

P. 37, 1. 36. superintendent. Of finances. The last who held 
this office was Fouquet, still in- ofBoe when this was written. 
He was dismissed in disgrace in 1661. 

P. 87, L 87. first present. Of the Parliament of Paria. 

P. 36, 1. 1. ais^iiised to their country hcnses. At that date, 
ami for a long time afierwards, a Minister of State rarely fell 
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from Office without reeeivmg a LeHre de cachet which banished 
him to the Bsdusion of his oonntry eatttle. 

P. 40, 1. 24. In imwbiis requiem qvtegim. Eoclus. xiiv. 7. 

P. 41, 1. 17, wili arise inemimst. Compaw Montaigne, 
EMai», 1. iii. 

P. 41, 1. 7, Otesar vm loo old. See Montaigne, Eetaie, 1. ii. 
oh. xxsiv. 

P. 44. The Greatness and lAUleneas of Mwh. The title BOg- 
gestod by Paaoa), in mftii; paEeages of the antograph MS. 

P. 44, 1. 12. For Fwl Mm/al. The lettere A. P. B. oocnr in 
Boveral places in Pasoal's WH. It is generally thought that they 
mean a Fort-Royal, and are intended to indicate subjects to be 
developed later in eonfSrences or leotnres at that house. 

P. 46, 1. 1. Man t's neither angel nor h-^tte. This is closely 
borrowed from Montaigne, Eseaie, I. iii. ch. xiii. 

P. 47, 1. 16. CormmpKnt tnoreg bonoe coUoqaia jjroco. 1 ad 
Cor. KV. 3!i, but the Vulgate reading bas mala. 

P. 48, 1. 19. Paulws EmilAtM. The eiample is taken from 
Montaigne, Mseaie, 1. i. oh. six. See also Cio. TvgouL v. 40. 

P. 48, 1. 33. Hgo vir vid'-m. Lament, iii. 1. Ego mr vid&M 
(niKjjertafem meam in virga indignationis gu*. 

P. 01. Of ihe deceptive powers, eto. This is Pascal's own title 
for this eectioD. 

P. 61, 1. 15. Imaginalion. Pascal uses this word in an ex- 
tended Eense already given to it by Mootaigne, and means that 
fanilty by which we attribute a value to those things which in 
fact have none. 

P. 68, 1. 16. fwred caig. Babelais, bk, v. ch, 11, 

P, 54, I. 7, llella Ojiiwone. No work is known under this 
name. Pascal possibly means a work of Carlo Flosi, L'Opinione 
tiranna, moralmenie covaiderata ne gli nffari del mondo, Mondovi, 
16i>0. Bat it is not certain that this edition is the reprint of a 
work extant before Pascal wrote. 

P. 54, 1. 83. IHseaecs are amoihen- sowce of error. Taken from 
Montaigne, Eeeaie, 1. ii. oh. sii. 

P. 66, 1. 26. in Smtxerland ihai of the bwgeeeee. This may 
be compared with p. 66, 1. 16. In the majority of Swiss towns 
erery candidate for municipal ofScs must needs possess llie 
freeilom of the town, but the intention was not to set aside those 
of noble birtli, as Pascal supposes, but foreigners, and those of 
other town^, each of which was considered as a separate 

P. 57, 1. 81. foould core nothing for Provence. Compare Mon- 
taigne, Bstaie, 1. i. ch. xsii. " 0'e$t par I'enirermse de la ams. 
twmgue chamm eat confant dv Ueu oil naiwe I'aplaniii et te» 
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Boitivageg d'Escoese n'otU qjtefmre de la Tovraifte ny let Scythes 
de la The»BaJie." 

P. 57, 1. 82. Ferox gem. Livy, 1. ixxiv. o. 17. 

P. 58, 1. 26. Brave deedg. Borrowed bom Montaigne, Buoas, 
1. i. oh. si. 

P. 61. Of Jiidice, etc. These fragmentB, now among the 
best known of Pascal's Thoughts, bnt for the most part brought 
to notice in the edition of Bdfisnt, 1779, have Uieir present 
arrangement and title from Molinier. 

P. 62, 1. 7, Nihil awpKvs. These sentenoes, borrowed from 
Montaigne, are quoted, the first of them wrongly, irom Cicero, 
Be Finiinig, t. 21 ; the second from Seneca, Ad LueiUvm, Ep. 
95 ; the third from Tacitus, Annales, iii. 26. Compare wiOi the 
whole passage Montaigne, Eegaie, 1. iL ch. zii. and 1. iii. oh. xiii. 

P. 62, 1. 85. the wieeet of law givffrs. Bociates, in the RepiibUo 
of Plato. 

P. 62, 1. 87. Qmmot v&ritaiem. 8. iug., Be Oimt. Bd, iv. 81. 
Prom Montaigne, Eeeais, 1. ii. oh. xii. 

P. 63, 1. 16. Arehegiha. Born at Pifane in .fflolie of a 
Scythian father, abont 600 B.o. He was founder of the School 
known as the Second Academy. See Montaigne, Egsait, 1. ii. 

P. 64, 1. 35, For all that is here said on Onstom, see Mon- 
taigne, Esaais, I. i. ch. xsii. 

P. 65, 1. 15. Fasce oves meas. Job. xxi. 17. The words are 
those taken as the foundation of papal aathority. Yon owe me 
pasturage, t.e. you ows me justice. 

F. 66, 1. 5. the eoldieri of MaHtoinei, thieves, heretics. Pascal 
boldly Joins heretics and thieves, for those who did not hold his 
oreed appeared to him as men siMia foi mhi, faithless and law- 
Iti bis eyes a Turk was scarce a man. Sec the Fromneial 



CO det dtinom?" And Thonghtt, p. 211,1. 80. "Do we not see 
beastB live and die like men, and Turks like Christians?" 

P. 66, 1. 16. The Swiss. See note on p. 56, !. 26. 

P. 66, 1. 20. condemniTtg so vuMjy Sjumiaa-ds to death. Poa- 
sibly an allusion to the battle of the Dunes, 1659, which led to 
the Peaoe of the Pyrenees, so long desired by all bnt Bpain, then 
obliged to consent. 

P. 67, I, 26. Swiwretim j'lis, »armna it^uria. Charron, Traiti 
de la Sagesie, etc. ch. uvii. art. 8. 

P. 68, 1. 2. The md of the Twelfth Promnoidl. The following 
is the passage to which Pascal alludes. " O'esf tme etratige et 
longve guerre gue cells oH la violence esiaye d'opprimer la vSriit. 
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Tons lea effort* de Igi viol-ence ne pewieni affaahlw la vtriii, el ne 
imveni 5«'<J la relever daoanlage. Timim lea hvmierea de la viriti 
me petniF-ni Wen pcur arriteT la woience et ne font gue Ftrrtfer 
encore plus ... la violence et la vaiie ne peuvent rien I'lme «ur 
r autre.' 

P. 63, 1. 8. The i^Von^. This was the name given to tlie 
party which rose against Mazaiia and the Court daring tlie 
miaority of Louis XIV., Aud plunged Franoe into civil war. 

P. 69, 1. 20. give me Ae «frap. This is so exaggeration, since, 
fifty years after Pascal wrote, Voltaire was beaten by the eer- 
vanU of the Cue de Bohan. 

P. 69, 1. 28. J< ts odd that Montaisne. EsaaiM, 1. i. ch. xUi 

P. 69, L 26. When power attaclcs crafi. Satyre MenippeB, 
Harangue du Sire de Bienx: "il n'j/ a ny botmet gtuare, ny 
bourUt, gueje nefaoe voler." 

P. 70, 1. 8. figmerduw, maJum, Ps. oiii. 13. Qv&modo wiisere- 
(w paler fiUorum, JiMseriiw eat Bominw timetitihue m : Qtumicun 
ipse eogtwvii fymemfum nosiru/m. 

P. 70, 1. 24. 8a/Bagea laugh at an vnfoMl "king. Pascal ia 
alluding to the story in Montaigne, Ma^ait, 1. i. oh, xxx., of the 
savages presented to Charles IX. at Souen, who were aetoniahed 
to see bearded men obey a child. 

P. 72, 1. 81. Epideitu. See p. 46, 1. 82, in order to ander- 
atand this somewhat enigmatic fragment. In the next para- 

raph is an allusion to the passage in which Epiotetus says, 
iv. oh. 7, that the philosopher may well be oonstaut and de- 
tached from life by wisdom, as were the QaUlieans by their 
fanaticism. 

P. 74. Weakneia, imreat, and defeela qf man. The arrange- 
ment of these fragments under this title is Molinier's. 

P. 74, 1. 2. We antidpate the futwe. Compare Montaigne, 
Eaaaia, 1. i. ch. iii. 

F. 76, L 80. Ale»atidei''i chaaHty. To attribute this virtue to 
Alexander is strange, but no doubt the ciroumstanoe in Pascal's 
thought was his generous conduct to the family of Darius, after 
the battle of Issos. 

P. 76, LIS. the king of England. Probably Charles II.,then 
living in exile, rather than Charles I. The King of Poland was 
Jean Casimir, driven from his throne by Charles X. of Sweden, 
after the battle of Warsaw in 1656. The Queen of Sweden was 
Christina, daughter of Ouatavus Adolphoa, who abdicated in 
favour of her oonstn, Oharles X., in 1664. 

P. 76, 1. 82. we thoB die alone, " on mourra senl." It is a 
curious instance of the fact how little Pascal ia known in 
Eng l and, that Keble having quoted this sentence wrongly, pro- 
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liablj from memory, in the first edition of the Ohrietian Year, 
as " Je mourrai seul," it liaa remainod nnooireoted and appa- 
rently Dunotioed to this day. 

P. 77, I. 17. CTomvjell. Ah Charles II. was reetored in 16G0, 
this fragment was written about iJiat date, two years before 
Pascal's death. CromweH'e death did not arise from the canse 
stated in the text. 

P. 78, 1, 17, the automaton. The eipression of Descartes and 
his school for the animal body. 

P. 78, 1. 86. IncUna eor mcum, Deug. Ps. osii. 36. " IneUna 
cor mewm in teettmoma tua, ei non in oBon-iUam." 

P. 79, 1. 8. EriUg etcut dm. Gen. iii. 6. 

P. 81, 1. 8. itien Umgh and weep at the same thing. The 
thonght is from Charron, Traili de la, Sageuse, 1, i. ch. ixiviii. 

P. 82, 1. 19. the grand SuUam. None of Pascal's editors have 
discovered whence he drew this purely fictitious desoription of 
the Saltan. 

P. 82, 1. 30. Tltat epigram aiovi the two one-eyed people. This 
is not Martial's. It is found in Epifframimatti^i Delectus, pnh- 
lished by Port Eoyal in 1659. 

Lmnine Aeon dextro, eapta est Leonilla simstro, 

Et potis eetjorma vincere uter-jui: Decs. 
Blande puer, himen guod iaiea concede pa/rcnMi 
Si tv ccBcms Amor, «ic m( iUa Venue. 

P. 82, 1. 88. Amhitioia reoidet omamenta. Horace, De Arte 
Poetiea, v. 447. 

P. 85, ]. 8. Spongia, aoUa. The spots on the snn. Da Gauge 
oiplains eponffia by macula. Pascal seems to mean that the 
spots on the eun prepare us for its total extinction ; that the snn 
■will eventually expire, so that, contrary as it seems to the course 
of nature, there Will come a day when there will be no sun. 

P. 89. The title given to this second part ia furnished by 
Pascal. In the iist part he has wished to prove the fallen 
state of man, and his weakness ; he now maintains that man 
may be restored by faith in Jesus Christ, and the practice of 
religion. 

P. 91, 1. 28. Nemo novit. Matt. si. 27. Et nemo nnvit 
FiliJim fiisi Paicr ; negue Patrem quis novii, msi FiUua, et cui 
voluerit Filitts revelare. 

P. 92. 1. 7. Fei-B fa es. Is. ilv. 15, see p. 8, 1. 9. 

P. 92, I. 18. Quod mriosiloie cogncvefrint. Probably oited 
&om recollection of Saint Augustine, bnt the pass^e ia not 
verbally to be found. 

F. 95, 1. 7. imther the tiara. 
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Poj-ntm et ccape nefas riolare eifrange^-e tnorsu 
sanetas geriles, qvibus kmc naacvntur m Jwrlit 
Ntnnitia! Juvenal, Sat. av. 9: 

See also Montaigne, Eeeais, 1. i. ch. xlii. 

P. 96, 1.83. gMiUiam. 1 Cor. i. Ifl. 

P. lOO, I. 25. the opinion of Oopeinicue. Pascal no doulit 
referB to a passage in Montaigne, J?wafs,l.u. oh- xii.,in wliichhe 
abstains from deciding between the nvaX syBtemB of aatronomy. 
Paacal, however, had no doubt on the matter himself, as is plam 
from the passage on Oalileo in the Eighteenth Provintnal, 

P. 100, 1. 28. Fasdnatto n'UgaoitaHa. Lib, Sap. iv. 12. Fog. 
civatio enim nugaoiiatis oiacurat bona. See note on p. 165. 

P. 101, 1. 37. So ow people ofUn act. Fenelon, Leiire a 
I'Evegue d'Awas, saya, " Ttrutes lea difficvUea e'evancuissenl aans 
peine des qu'on a I'eeprit gueri de la preaoTij^tion. Alore amvatit 
ifl regie de Saint Auguitxn, Epist. ad Hier., on posse %Mr tout ee 
que I'ort n'enlimd pat, et on t'edifie de tout ce qu'on etUend." 

See also Be ImitaMone Chrieti, 1. i. ch. v. 

P. 103, ). 20. narum lenlentiarmn. Sarvm MTiientiarum qiMB 
vera sit Deve aUqais viderit. Cio. TiMcul. i. 11. 

P. 103, 1. 31. The Preaclwr ehouiB. The preoise thought as 
Paaoal lias it here is not easy to find in Eoolesiastes. It is pro- 
bably a reminisoence of Eccles. viii. 17, 

P. 105. The FMlosophere. The title of thia chapter is that 
given by Molinier to the collection of fragments contained in it. 
A few expresaionB and thonghta are from Montaigne, many 
more from Bescartes, Viecovrs de la Methode, 

P. 108, 1. 26. DeUeim mem. Prov. viii. 81. 

P. 108, 1. 27. Effundam epiritum. Joel ii, 28. 

P. 108, 1. 27. Dii eat<s, Ps. Iraiii. 6. 

P. lOS, 1. 28. Omme caro femum. Is. nl. 6. 

P, 108, 1. 28. Soma aegimiUitue est. Ps, ilii. 20. 

P. 108, 1. 30. Dm m corde meo._ EooL iii. 18. 

P. Ill, 1. 8. Ex eenatiia consultis, Seneca, Ep. zov., see. 80. 

P, 111, 1. 4. Nihil tarn abewde. Cio, De Dimn. ii 58. 

P. Ill, 1. 7. Tit omwum reram. Seneca, Ep. cvi But the 
real reading is Quemadmodum — oninMwii rerum. 

P. Ill, 1. 9. Id maxime. Cio, Be Off. i. 31, 

P. Ill, 1. 10. Hoe natura rnodoe. Virg. Georg. ii. 20. 

P. Ill, I. 14. Mihi »ic veus est. Ter. Sea. i. 1, 28. 

P. Ill, 1. 16. faUity of their dilemma in 'Moniaigwe. Esaais, 
1. ii. ch, xii. " Si Vame eat mmtelle, il est abMirde de oraindre la 
mori, si elle eai immortelle elle nepeut aller gii'en s'lntielimunt." 

P. 112, 1. 24. Felix gui potvit. Vii-g. Qeorg. ii. 1. 483. 
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P. 112, 1. ^. w}ml imrari. Hor. EpisL 1, vi, I. 1. Tho 

whole passage is, 

NU admiran jiTope rei e«t wio, NwiUoi, 
8olagv,e, gwB poseit fac^e et lervare heaittm, 

P. 113, 1, 28. Iwo seels, Epicureana and Stoics. 

P. 113, 1. 81. Dee Barreawn. Jacques Dcabarreaux was an 
Epiouroau poet bom in Paris in 1602, died in 1673, wlio in liin 
poemB paraded his unbelief. Cnrioasly eaongb, his only eitaiit 
veiBee were written when he lay ill, and ate addressed to Qod. 

P. 114, 1. 9. EpidetuB eondudct. Enckmridion, iv. 7. 

P, 114, 1. 11. Oiree sects. Pascal no doubt refers the libido 
lenliendi to the EpicureanB, the liitldo doininandi to the Stoics, 
and the JMdo sciendi to the dogmatic echools of Plato and 
Aristotle, of which Cicero alwaye BpeakB as though they taught 
one and the Bame philosophy. 

P. 114, L 17. heo inches wnd^ water, aie equaUy drowned 
with those who are at the bottom. 

F. 115. The fragments oolleoted in this chapter are here 
placed by Molinier according to the plan which Pascal had 
traced out for his work, in which after ne had laid the various 
phUoBOphical BystemB before hissupposedtmbeliSTer, be brought 
forward for examination the other religions. 

P. 116, 1. 22. forbade fnen to read U. It is not known whence 
Pascal obtained this statement, which is a complete mistake. 

F. 116, 1. 19. Jesas Christ wtlU thai kit tealimony to himself 
ahould he of no axanl. John v. 31. "If I bear witness of myself, 
my witness is not true." 

P. 117, 1. 1. The Koran says that Saint Matthew. The Koran 
does not name Saint Matthew, but says in general terms that 
Mahomet regarded the apostles of Jesus as holy. 

P. 117, I. 82. uihose witnesses let Ihemselves ie slaiightered. 
After this Pascal had written, but erased the words " which of 
the two is most to be blamed, Moses oi China?" and these aid 
Txe in the explanation of this enigmatic passage. The Jesuits 
had established themselves io Chma at the end of the siiteeath 
centaiy, and when Faecal wrote their missions were in a 
flourishing state. They had studied the langoage, hiatory, and 
literature of China. But the difficult presented itself of reoon- 
oiling the coemogo^ and chronology of the Bible with those of 
the Chinese sages. It is probable that this passage was inspired 
by a private conversation with some one who had read letters 
from a miBsionary, for no book on the subject appears to have 
existed in Pascal s day. 

P. 118, L 7. The Jive suns, eUs. Montaigne, from wliom this ii 
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taken, Eucut, L iii. ob. It,, probabl; borrowed it- from some 

Spanish book now fori^otten. 

P. 119. Of the Jevnuh People. This position in hie intended 
treatise, before the eeotions on the Saered Booka and on Pro- 
phecy, is that which Pascal himself designed for bia remarka on 
the Jews. 

P. 128, 1. 18. The MaaoraA. The unwritten tradition of tha 

P. 125, 1. 9. Qtd's mM del. Num. xi. 29. The true reading 
is, QiM> brihvat vicn' 



P. 12S, 1. 18. IJ the »toTv in Esdrat ia creUhle. In the 14th 
Chapter of the Second Book of Bsdras Ood appears to Esdras in 
a bush, and orders him to assemble the people acd deliver .the 
measage. Esdras replies, "I will go as thou hast commRnded 
me, and reproTO the people whicli are preseut, but they that 
ahail be bom afterward who shall admonish thent? .... For 
thy Uan it buml, therefore no man knoweth the things that are 
done of thee, or the worka that shall begin. Bat if I have fonnd 
graee before thee, send the Holy Qhost into me, and I shall 
write all that hath been done in tiie world since the beginning." 
. . . Then Ood ordered bim to take five acribes, to whom for 
forty daya he dictated the ancient law. 

The autbentioity of this story, coming into conflict as it does 
with many passages of the prophets, and specially with Jere- 
miah, appeared open to such grave donbta, that at the Council 
of Trent the last book of Esdras, called in the Catholic Chnroh, 
Eadras IV., by Protestants Esdras IL, was then rejected from 
the Canon. 

P. 12G, 1, 29. Jeremiah gcwe them the law. See 2 Macoabeea, 
oh.ii. 

P. 128, 1. 2. Qidjiiettie eat jusHficelw adhnc Apooal. svii.4. 

P. 126, 1. 28. athoueandaitd tvseKty-two, This was the num- 
ber of stars oomprised in the Catalogue of Ptolemy, according 
to the system of Hipparchns. 

P. 160, 1. 18. Non hahemua regem nisi GtBearem, 3oh. n. 16, 

P. 182, 1. 12. Eria palpana in meridie. Inoorreotly qnoted 
from Dent, irviii. 29. 

P. 182,1. IB. Dfibitur liber. Incorreotly quoted from la, nil. 12, 

P. 188, 1. 7. Efundam apirUum meum. Is. iliv. 8. 

P. IBB, 1. 22. populum rum credeniem. Is, liv. 3. 

P. 133, L 85. ex omnihua iniquHafibw. Probably a remem- 
branoe of Is. xliv. 22. Delevi ui nuhem imi^wiaieB tuaa. 

P. 184, 1.13. The mU atone. Dan. ii. 84. 

P, 184, 1. 86. Omnia Jvdma regie. Inoorreotly quoted from 
Matt. iii. S. 
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F. 13S, 1. 8. Theie etonea am beeome. Matt. iii. 9. 

F. 138, 1. 17. Orotwi». The allnaion is no donbt to hia work, 
Se Yeriiate Beb'giofue Ohrisiiana, which appeared in 1662. 

P. 141, L 11. (Aa hmg of the Medet and Per^am is Darius 
Codomanna ; the King of the Qreeks, AlexEuider. The fonr 
kingB are, Selencns, King of Syria ; Ptolemy, King of Egypt ; 
Lysimaohna, King of Throoe, and Caaaaoder, Win g of Mace- 
donia, after the battle of Ipana, 801 B.O. 

P. 141, 1. 18. This paragraph refers to Antioahaa Bpiphanea, 
King of Syria, who died 164 b.o, S«e the aooonnt of hia death, 
1 Maco. 0. 6. 

P. 148, 1. 8. And in the end (^ yearn. The marriage of An- 
tioohna Theoa with Berenice took plaoe abont 247 b.o. Berenice 
was aBaasBinated by SeleucuB Ceraimoa aoon afterwards, and the 
war between Ptolemy Energetes and the King ol Syria laated 
during almoat all the reign of the latter. Syria regained 
the ascendency only after the death oi Ptolemy Ene^etes in 
223B.0. 

P. 148, 1. 86. Raphia. The Battle of Baphia was gained by 
Ptolemy Philopator over Antioohus the Great, 217 b.o, 

P. 144, 1. 8. Euergetee, a mistake for Epiphanea. 

P. 145, 1. 12. The leader taken from the migli. A literal trans- 
lation of Gen, slix. 10, Won aufirelur «oep(r«"i de Juda, et dva 
defomore ^s. 

P. ISl, 1. II. Pvgio Fidei. The work so called, which Pascal 
first apeoifies in this plaoe, is one of wbioh he made great ose in 
all his epeonlations on the fulfilment of Prophecy, and on the 
meaning of the Hebrew letters, etc. The hook, of which the 
full title is Fvgio Fidei mfoergus Mav/rot et Judmos, was written 
in 1278 by Raymond Martin, a Catalonian monk. It remained 
almost nnknovm for fonr hundred years, and was first printed 
in 1661. It was, therefore, as it were, a new book when Faecal 
became acquainted with it. Under the name Manri the author 
nasails not the Koran nor Mahomet, bnt Arabic philosophy. 

P. 160, 1, 9, XJt saaMt quod fiUiu hfmime. Marc. ii. 10-11. 
The words of Jeaua to Hie paralytic. 

P. 168, 1. 26, Signa legem in eleclia nwit. la. Tiii. 16, where 
the Vnlgate haa diBoipaUg. 

P. 164, 1. as. Fatoinaiion. i.e., FasdnaMo nugadtatia, aee 
p. 100, 1. 28, The blindneaa produced by the love of temporal 
possessions, or as the A. V. tranelates it, "the bewitching ol 
nanghtinesa." 

P. 164, 1, 2S. Sommim gmim, Ps. Iixti. 0, TwrhaU iiint 

Otnnea in»!pientee eorde. DorW'ieruTit eonmum gwimi et nihU 

e* mri diviUiwwn in manibv^ ewt. 
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P. 164, 1, 25. Figura hajus mumdi. 1 ad Cor. vii. 31. Et gvi 
utantur Jwa mundo, tanqiuim von utantur ; •prmterit eniw, Jigura 
kujus viundi. 

P. 161, I. 26. Oomedee jxinem tuum. Dent. viii. 9. Panem 
nosditm. Luc. li. 3. 

P. 164, L 27. Inimiai Dei terram lingenf. Pb. Ixsii. a The 
Psalm is of Solomon, Inimid ijuB t&rraim Ungerd. 

P. 164, 1, 32, cvm, ammilmdijiibaa. Es. xii. 8, where the 
Vulgate has cuni laclv-de ngrestibaa, 

P. 164, 1. 34. Singidarii iam ego. Pe. dxU. 10, where the true 
reading ia " »itigul(friter." 

P. 165, L 8, We have no right. The following is the expla- 
nation of this and the next two paragraphs; In la. ii. 6, a pro- 
phecy whioh the Rahbia apply to Messiah, and Christian inter- 
preters to Jeaua, are the words : Pannilus em'm natus eat nobis 
, . . muUipUeahatur ^us imperium. In the Hebrew words 
representing this latter clause, the dosedmcm, a letter ordinarily 
employed only at the end of a word, occurs where an open mem 
should be used. From this orthographio mistake the Babbis 
have concluded that Messiah would be bom of a 'virgin, en 
virgine elaiua. Moreover, as the ohtsed mem in Hebrew writing 
means six hundred, the Babbis aappoeed that Messiah was to 
come six hundred years after Isaiah. The Jmal Uade has the 
same value as the closed mem. 

P. 165, 1. 16. the viay of the philoaopher'a ttone, no doubt the 
way of find/ing the philosopher's stone. The dreams of the 
alchemists on this subject were early mingled with those of the 
Babbia on the MesBiah. Nor had tbe Cabbala lost all credit in 
Pascal's days. In 1629 Bobert Fludd, in Latin de Fluctibns, an 
Enghahman, edacated at Osford, and a Fellow of the College 
of Physioiana, pubhahed at Frankfort his Medwimi Oatholica. 
In this, sect. I. pt. ii. b. 1. oh. i ha speaks of siokneases and 
healing ae both sent from God by angeUo intermediaries, and 
that all angelia natures are summed ap in the great angel Mit> 
tatron, whom the Scriptures call Wisdom. In a further passage 
he EayB that in him whom the Cabahsis call Mittatron others 
recognlES Meaaiah, and quotes the passage of Isaiah in which 
occurs the closed niem. 

In Beuchlin's book De Arte CahaUstiea the open mem is Bsid to 
represent the sphere of Jupiter, and the cloaed mem the B|diere 
of Mars. 

P. 16S, 1. 21. Apocalyptica. Interpreters of the Apooalypae. 

P. 1G5, 1, 21. I'readamiiee. Those who hold that Adam was 
the progenitor of the Jews only, and not of the whole human 
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P. 166, 1. 21. Millenariam. The believers in the teign of 
Ohrist on earth for a thousand ye&re. 

P. 165, 1. 29. The allusion is probably to 2 Paralip. i. 14. Ei 
fecit eoe esse I'm wbihig qtiadHgartim, et (yam regis inJe^-usalem. 

P. 166, 1. B. Exffrlwm eit kitnen. Ph. ciii. 4. But the word 
corde does not appear in the Vulgate. 

P. 168, 1. 8*. Agniie ocdgm eet. Apoo. xiii. 8. 

P. 170, 1. 28. the breaets of the Spoute. Song of Songa, iv. 5. 

P. 171, 1.37. Nmfeaesem, Apartial citation of Job. iv.'J4. 

P. 175, 1. 1. Adam forma futuri, ad Bom. v. 14. 

F. 175, 1. 10. Ike »iie mornings. This passage is taken from 
S. Aug. Be Qened contra Mcmiekceos, i. 23. Pascal probably 
intending to write les avx orwwfs, dawns or morningfl, his ama- 
nuensis has written Ue ma ariant, a source of much misunder- 
standing. The six morntngs are, the creation ; the dehveranoe 
from the Ark; the call of Abraham; the carrying away inio 
Babylon; the preaching of Jenue. 

P. 176, 1, 33. Fac eeeundwn ^cempla/r. Eiod, sit. 40, but the 
Vnlfeate has inonstTativm.. 

P. 176, I. 11. Saint Paid »ayB. 1 Cor. vii. ; 1. Tim. iv. 8. 

P. 176, 1. 17. On whioh Saint Paul eays. Heb, viii. 5. 

P. 176, 1. 19. Fei-i adoraiores. Joh. iv. 28. Ecee agnvt D&l. 
Job. i. 29, 

P. 187, 1. 18. ne evamtata eit orwti. 1 ad Cor. i. 17. ul wm 
evacuetw cnui CMsti. 

P. 167, 1. 20. so^e that he eairte neither with imsdom nor Vfifh 
eigne. See however 2 Cor. xii. 12. " Tnily the signs of an 
apostle were wrought aoaoiig you in all patience, in eigne and 
wonders and mighty deeds." 

P. 190, 1. 8. J>elici(e mem. Prov. viii. 81. Effundum. Joel, ii. 
28. Sii ee^s. Ps, Ixsiii, 6. Omnie caiv finum. Is. si. G. 
Homo comparatua eet. Ps. xlii. 20. Diiei i» corde. Ecoles, iii. 18. 

P. 191. 1. 4. Motion. Probably a mistake of the amanuensis 
for Miton. See p. 12, 1. 24. 
' P. 191,.1.12. Sapieniiueesthomimhue. ladCor. i. 25. 

P. 198, 1. 9, Nemo wtiie oUium heatua eet. Ovid, Mel. iii. 13G. 
The passage runa : — 

Vicique hiaine 
Atde obitiim newio sv.premagtie fwnera debet, 

P. 198, 1. 28. The citations from the Rabbis are taken from 
I the Pixgin Fidei. 

P. 195, 1, 1. Chronology of Babbiniem. The chronology here 
given is in many points at variance with modem scholarship. 

P. 196, 1. 21. Sal/utare i%imn expectabo. Oen. zlis. 18. 
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P. 199, 1. 20. Uiaerere. Tlie first word of Pa. li„ " iUaerere 
meiJ)ev4." Expectam. The first word of Pa. si., "Expectans 
expectavi Bomnam." 

P. 199, 1.89. BixUBominm. The first words of Ps. m. 

P. 208, 1. 28. ExKBca. Is. Ti. 10. 

P. 209, 1. 37. mgi ^idivmim. Matt, xviii. 8. 

P. 212, 1. 23. Quia imW Aet ut. Job, lii. 28-25. 

P. 214, 1. 12. QiKxre ^errvaf^timt jente*. Pa. ii. 1, 3. 

P. 215, 1. 1. Ingrfidiieng miindum. Probably a reoolleotion of 
the meaniDg, but not the words, of Heb. i. 6. 

P. 215, 1. 2. Sione upon »fom. Mark, liii. 2. 

F, 216, L 82. in aandijkaiionern et in scomJaJunt, a partial 
quotation of Isaiah, viii. 14. 

P. 216, L 0. Mrngmatit. The word nowhere appears, but 
the allusion is no doubt to 1 ad Cor. xiii. 12. Videmua nunc per 
qWcuIum in mm'gmafe, tunc auiemfade adfaoient. 

P. 218, 1, 10. gladivmi fuum. Ps. ilv. 8. AaAngcre gladio 
tvo svperfemw (wttm, poietiMsiime. 

P. 219, 1. 80. He hath blinA'd them. Is. vi. 10. 

P. 220, L 28. Great Pan ii dead. Phitaroh Be Oramlit. 

P. 220, 1. 82. BareoBKbn, or Borcochobaa, a Jewish impostor 
who claimed to be the Messiah, A.D. 185. 

P. 221, 1. 9. Cwee oi &ie Oreeke, no doubt against those 
Heretics who tried to discover the exact date of the end of the 

P. 224, 1. 22. Quta turn cogtumt. The qnotation is modified 
from 1 ad Cor. i 21, and with the important omiaaion of the 

final word " credeniea." 

P. 226, 1. 80. Qtiod ergo i^ncranlee gweritie. Adapted from 
Act. Ap. ivil 23. Qitodergo ignorantes eoUtie fgo ammmeio voUs. 

P. 226, 1. 2. via, verilas. Joh. xiv. 6. 

P. 236, 1. 16. Jaddiis to Alexander. Jaddns was the Jewish 
High Priest, who on Alexander's invasion of Syria refused to 
aid bim. Thereupon Alexander marched on Jerusalem. Jaddua 
came out to meet him in proeassional pomp, when the con- 
qneroi prostrated himself at his feet, saying he had seen such a 
man in a dream, who had promiaed him the Empire of Asia. 

P. 227, 1. 21. ArcJiimedes, though of princely birth. Plutarch 
aays that Arcliimedcs was of a family allied to that of Hiero, 
Eiug of Sjiracnse. 

P. 228, 1. 21. I wia bless those that bU'ss thee. G^-. %n. 8. 
Benedicain hened!cenfihv,B tibi. 

P. 226, 1. 28. Parwm est uL Is. xlis. 6. Pa/rim est ut si* 
miM apnms ad swdtattdas tribus Jacob et /a,eces Israel amverte*- 
dai. Ecce dedi te tit htcem genf^'um. 
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p. 228. 1.25. Nonfeeiltaiiteir. Ps. oxlvii. 20. 

P. 239, L 16. Jeew Ohritt the Redeemer of oB. "Je»w Re- 
demplor omnium" ie the first verse of the OhriBtmas Vesper 
Hymn. 

P. 229, L 80. Lord, wlien sate toe ihee an hungered f Uatt, 
IXV.84. 

F. 231. The Myetery ofJeim. Thia fragment hoa oolj been 
Included by more recent editors. But it exists in the autograph 
MS., and unqueationably forma a part of the intended work. 

P. 281, 1. 8. jurbore semeUpttim, Joh. li. 88. In the text 
titriavit aeipeum. 

P. 232, 1. 12. EamMtg, Proceaait. A reoolleotion of Joh.xviii. 
4, but the word eauMU does not oooor in the verae, being bor- 
rowed from the ancount in Matt. xzvi. 46. 

P. 288, 1. 80. ul imrmmduspTo lato. Poaaibly a reminiBcenoa 
and miequotatiou of 2 Pet. ii. 22. StiB hUo in volat^o Iwd. 

P. 235, 1. 2. Noli DM tangere. Joh. is. 17. 

P. 286, 1. 28. El ta eowerttte. Lno, xzii. S3. Oonwrttu 
Jeeus, ib. 61. befyra should be "after." 

P. 238, 1. 20. Qui adhoBTei Deo. 1 ad Cor. t. 17. Qui autem 
adhasrd Boraino vitvus apiriiva est 

P. 286, 1. 84. 'becmiee it hae perhajn meriied ovrg. See Bob- 
suet's Catechism. Qii'eniendei nous par la Commumon dei 
Sainti ? iPentende prmcipaiment la partioipaltott gft'oni toot let 
fidekt oM fruit de» bonnes (Bworet let WM dee autret. 

P. 241, 1. 8. Booh of Wisdom. Oh. ii. 6. But the geneo only, 
and not the words, is given. 

P. 241, 1. 27. et non itUret injudiavm. Ps. cxliii. 2, 

P. 241, 1. 29. The goodness of God. Bom. ii. 4. 

P. 241, 1. 80. Jiet vt do penance, Jonah, iii. 9. Bat the sense 
only, not the words, ia quoted. 

P. 243, 1. 11. qui ghnalM', m Dotmno ghrietwr. 1 ad Cor. i. 81. 

P. 243, 1. 18. Miido eeiUiendi. From Janaenioa, Be ttaiv 
nofurcB lapetB, ii. 8. 

P. 248, L 14. Woelo&e aectireed land. Thia and the foUow- 
ing paragraphs are taken from Saint Augustine's aommentaiy 
on Ps. ozzxTii., Stiper Jkiimina Bahyhmt. 

P. 244, 1. 8. Abraham tooh nothing for himtelf. Gen. xiv. 24. 

P. 244, 1. 12. 3vh te erU appetUvs twu. Oen. iv. 7. 

P. 243, 1. 4. Mvbi orediderunt. Job. Tiij. 80-88. 

P. 24S, 1. 27. Commiifuttifn cor. No doubt a misquotation of 
Fs. 11. cor conMlum el hamiiiatiim. Dens, non despioies. 

P. 245,1. 28. Albevotuaiummi. Comeille,Hon(ce,aotii.B0.6. 

P. 248, 1. 12. Ommi arealvra tvbjecia etl vamlati. Eoolea. iii. 
19, bat the true reading ia " oanda mi^'aceni vanMatL" 
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P. 260. 1. 8. Inchrta cor mevm. Ps. cxix. 86. 

P. 351, 1. 26. Ne eoaciteUir ervx OhruM. 1 &A Cor. i. 17, 

P. 35i. The An-mtgement. Scattered here and there in 
PoEoal'a MS. were a noiuber of notes concerning the plan, form, 
aod matter of hie intended treatise, many of them marked with 
the word " Ordre." These are gathered together by recent 
fldiforB, and some others which seem to cohere with thom 
added, but Molinier's arrangement, na well as that of Faug^re, 
is neceBBorily eomewhat aibitiary. 

P.255,1.9. JusfMS&cfidevimt. Habao. ii. 4. Ad Bom. i, 17. 

P. 255, 1.11. fides ex auditw. Ad Rom. 3. 17. 

P. 255, 1. 18. (Uvide my moral mialiiies into foivr. The olas- 
sical division of ancient philosophy was into four: prndenoe, 
temperance, justice, magnanimity. 

P. 255, i, 20. Abgtim ei smHne. The Stoio formula. 

P. 257. The Miracle qf the Holy Thoi-n. Mai^erite Perier, 
Pascal's niece, aged ten, wae cured of lachrymal fistula on March 
24, 1656, after toaobing the diaeBsed part with a reliquary con- 
taining a thom from the Savionr's crown. This was at the 
time that Port Boyal wae suffering deeply from persecution, and 
was considered by many as a signal mark of tlie favour of 
heaven. The Jesuits did not deny the miracle, bat the ooncla- 
aione drawn from it. 

P. 257, 1. 21. those who heal by imnoca^on of the det»l. Fa«(!al, 
when a child, was supposed both to have been made ill and 
restored to health by a witch. He desires to show that this was 
DO miracle. 

P. 358, 1. 12. Believe the Church. MaH. xviii. 17. 

P. 258, 1. 16. Montaigne. Of. Esmis, i. 26. 

P. 258, 1, 28, Judcei »iffna peivt>i. 1 ad Cor. i. 22. 

P. 258, ]. 80. Serf plewam sigfm. This and the following one 
are not to be fomid. Pascal is probably citing Saint Paul firom 
memory. 

F, 358, 1. 34. 8ed voe mn ared^. Joh. i. 26. 

P. 261, 1. II. Saivii Avgitetine. Paaoal does not appear to 
refer to any single passage, but to the general teaching of St. 
. Augustine. But see especially De Otvit. De\, sxii. 9. 

P. 262, 1. 25. Sdmae quia vemeti a Deo. Joh. iii. 2. 

P. 203, 1. 11. We ham Moses. John is. 21. 

P. 264, L 2. QviddehH. la. v. 4. Quid eel gw>d debai facere 
vinecB mac et nonfeei ei. 

P. 264, L 29, Bmymts was bVnded. Acts xiii. 6-11. 

P. 364, 1. 3d. 8% angelus. A reference to od Gal. i. 8. 

P. 265, 1. 2. my good faihm: Probably Father Annat. Bea 
p. 290, 1. a 
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p. 265, 1. 85. 1 P. ix. 113, a. 10, ad. 2. Theee signa refer to 
the Siimma of Saint Thomafi Aquinas here quoted, aud mean 
Parle 1, gwesttone 118, articuh 10, od ol$eetianem 3. 

P. 266, 1. 1. Silv.e» Christvs. Loo. xxii. 66. 

P. 266, 1. 2, ■ Opera guce egofoMo. Joh, t. 86. 

P. 266, 1. 4. Sed non vos crnit'fis. Joh. x. 26. 

P. 266, 1. 8. Nemo potest faeere aigna. Joh. iii. 2. 

P. 266, 1.18. GeneraHoj^ava. Matt. xii. 89. 

P. 266, 1. 19. Wi'si videnHt eigmt non crediii». Joh. iv. 48. 

P.266,L25. 8eaindumoperaiionem8alancB. 2 adThflBB.ii.B. 

P. 266. 1. 29. Tentai emm cog Dens. Dent, xiii. 8. 

P. 266, 1. 81. Ecce prmdixi vobis. Matt. itiy. 25, 

P. 268, 1. 10. Father Lmgende. Claude de Lingendes, 1591> 
1660, was a Jesuit preacher. His Eermons were published in 
1666. 

P. 268, 1. 80. Uin est Deva iuus. Ps. xlii. B. 

P. 269, 1. 6, do not beUeve that the fine propositiom are in 
Ja/Meniue. To explain this fully would need a far longer note 
than can here be given. It may be said shortljthat the allusion 
ia to the "Augustinns" of Cornelius Jansen, Bishop ofYpres. 
Two questions arose : first, whether the propositions condemned 
were heretioal, and second, whether if heretioal thej were in 
Jansen's book. The second assertion was that which the nnns 
ot Port Royal refnsed to make. They had not read the book, 
and could not affirm that of which they were ignorant. The 
five propositions were on the Doctrines of Oraoe and Free Will. 

P. 269, 1.9. Tu gv^d ddcis. These are partial qootationsfrom 
Joh. iv. 19, etc, 

P. 269, 1, 28, Nemo facit virfvfem. Marc. ix. 39, bnt incor- 
rectly. The tme reading is Nemo est enim qaifiwiat. 

P. 270, 1. 10. Omne regnum, diviewm. Matt. xii. 25. 

P. 270, 1. 14. St in Aigito BbL Lqc. li. 20. 

P. 270, 1. 21. YatahU, who died in 1517, was professor of 
Hebrew at the College Royal established by Francis I. In 1589 
Robert Etienne published an edition of the Latin Bible of Leo 
of Modena — Babbi Jehada — to which he added under Vatable'a 
name, notes which were not really Vatable's, but borrowed 
from various writers of the Reformation. These notes were 
condemned by the Sorbonne. The Bible known as Hiat of 
Yatahle contains the Hebrew, the Ynlgate Version, aud that of 
Babbi Jebnda. 

P. 272, ]. 7. miirades of VeBpamon. Tacitus, Sist. iv, 81. 

P. 278. Jemiti and Janeenists. A collection of fragments on 
these subjects, which perhaps might be considered rather as an 
appendix to, or notes for the PrfnHwiai Letfere, than a part 
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of the Tlieughis, properly bo called. But they form port of the 
sutograplt MS. 

P. 273, 1. 11. There u a t^nie to laagh. Eoolea. Hi. 4. Ee- 
tponAe, ne regpondeaa, Prov. xivi. 4. 

P. 276, 1. 16. EUaa viae a nian like oweelvet. Quoted by 
ntemorj aa from St. Peter, but really from St. James, v, 17. 

P. 275, 1.22. arcuted of many erimee. AthantisiuB was acctised 
of rape, of murder, and of Baorilege, He was ooudesmed by the 
Coanoils of Tyre, i.d. SS5, of Aries, A.D. 853, and of Milan a.d. 
866. Pope LdberiuB, after having long refuBed to ratify the 
condemnation, waa said to have finally done bo a.d. 857. But 
tliis is disputed by recent authoritieB. For Athanasins we are 
of oonrse here to read Jansenius and Araauld ; for St. Theresa, 
la mfere Angehque or ia mSre Agnfea ; for Liberius, Clement DL 

P. 276, 1. 7. Anionw Eecobar y Mendoxa. The Spanish Jesuit 
whose system of morals was so severely handled by Pascal in 
the Frovitidal Lettere. He is among thoee whose names have 
given rise to a word ■ " eicobarderie " is a sjuonym for equivo- 

P. 273, I. IS, Molina, Louis, a Spanish Jesuit, bom 1635, 
died 1601. The Jansenlsts accused his Commentary ou the 
gumma of Saint Thomas Aquinas of favoming a lax morality. 

P. 277, 1. 13. Mohaka. " The oontraot Mohatta, by which a 
man buys oloth at a dear rate and on credit, to re-sell it at 
once to the same person cheaply for ready money." Eighth 
Frooincial. 

P. 278, 1. 33. Est and mom eit "Distinguo" applied in 
matters of faith. 

F. 276, 1. 88. Tee qui eondiUe legeaiaiquaa. Is. x. 1. But the 
Tulgal« reads Fee g«i condunt. 

P. 279, 1. 84. M.de Oondran. No doubt Oharlea de Condren, 
15S8-1641, doctor of the Sorbonne, and second General of the 
French Oratory, a society of priests founded by Cardinal de 
Berulle at Paris in 1611. 

P. 280, 1, 18. Sa^tijicam prmlium. Mia iii. 6. 

P. 280, 1. 24. Ne amv^antur. Is. vi. 10. 

P. 282, 1. 34. Ooacemabimt tiU viagittroe. 2 ad Tim. iv. 8, 
where the Vulgate has " iiU." 

P. 283, 1. 7. not to make appointmenla to biahopnce. But a 
few years after tliia Fathers La ChaUe and Le Telher, as Con- 
fessors to the King, had this power in their hands. 

P. 283, 1. 10. Father BriBocier, bom 1608, a Jesuit, and a 
warm opponent of Jansenism. He wrote Le Janseniame con- 
fondu, and several minor works. He is constantly quoted in 
the Froviatnal Letters. 



p. 283, 1. 14. Venice. The Jeenits had .fuat returned to Venice 
in 1657, liavtQg been expelled thence in IgOG. 

P. 284, 1. 1. Amice, ad ^iA venieH. Matt. xxvi. 60. 
P. 284, 1. 3. proboMh'ty, or, teohnioally, probftbiliam, Proba- 
bilism teaches that it ie permissible to act on an opinion which 
in less probable than the opinion opposed to it bo long as there ie 
a solid ground for regarding it as probable iniUelf. Thns, if oat 
of three moral theologians of recognized authority, two give it as 
their opinion that a certain conrae of oonduct is onlawtul, while 
the third asserts it to be lawiiil, probabilism permits the adop- 
tion in practice of the third opinion in opposition to the other 
two. A confeesor would therefore have no right to forbid it 
under pain of sin. 

P. 284, I. 27. DiiesUe. Ps. lnisii.6. 

284,1.28. IJ my LettsTB are cond-'nuned ai Mome. The Pro- 
?..... .il Letters v^ere condemned at Borne, Sept. 6, 1657, 

P. 285, I. 35. 'imiago. An allusion to the famous panegyric 

on the Jesuits called, "Jm^ijopiwisceciiit." See Fifth PrwmcinL 

P. 286, 1. 12. Si non/eotigem qms aUue fwnjedt. Job, xv,34. 

P. 287, 1. 12. These muiw. The nuns of Port Boyal were 

called upon to sign the Formula which declared that the Five 

Propositions were in Janeenivs. 

P. 287, 1. 16. Vide H via iwmdtatk t» me ett. Pa. osxsis. 24. 
P. 287, 1. 27. Oury are so mi longer, i.o. since the miracle, 
P. 288, 1. 81. Voe mUem non sie. Luc. isii. 26. 
P. 290, 1. 8. An^ai, 1590-1670, a Jesuit priest. Provincial of the 
: Order, and Confeasor to Louis XIV., 1654-1670. He wrote the 
well-known book, Le Itahat-joie des Jansfm^sts, 1666, and to him 
: were addressed PaecaVs Seventeenth and Eighteenth ProinnaaU. 
P. 290, 1. 10. MontaUe. Louis de Montalte was the pseudo- 
:. nym adopted by Pascal as the writer of the Provincial Letters. 

P. 291, 1. 6. AfructibiM eorum. Matt. vii. 16, 

i P. 291, 1. 17. Lessius, Leonard, a Jesuitborn at Brecht, near 

Antwerp, 1554, died 1623, a pupil of Suarez. He was censured 

by the Faculty of Loavain in 1584. He wrote, among others, a 

treatise, De Uoiio ii«u ceqaivocaliomini et mentalium rosfricHonum. 

P. 291, 1. 21. Bauny. Pascal in his Eighth Provinoiai quotes 

on opinion of Father Bauny on the question of restitution to be 

I- made by one who has caused tlie burning of his neighbour's barn. 

■: P. 291, 1. 23. jjtcwji prirmim. A referenoe to the rule that if 

a priest personally disqualified from saying Mass on account of 

:: any mortal sin ie yet obliged to do so for the sake of his 

t pariEbioners, it is sufficient ttiat he make an act of contrition, 

1 and as soon as possible " gvam prinmm " seek the Sacrament of 

Fenanoe. 



FASCAV8 THOUQHTS. 



P. 292, 1. 80. State toper via*. A pEurtial qaotation teota 
Jet. -ri. 16. 

P. 293, 1. 82. Fined in bono •maiuia. Ad Bom. liL 21. 

P. 297, 1. IS. Bibite em hoe immes. Matt. xsvi. 27. 

P. 297, I. 20. In yuo omnia 'pencamenvnt. Ad Rom. t. 12. 

P. aSB, 1. 27. Ne Umeae, puiiOm grew. Luo. xii, 82. 

P. 299, 1. 81. Qui me redpit. Matt. s. 40. 

P. 298, 1. 32. ^omo aeit tiegiM FUmg. Luo. z. 22. 

P. 298, i. 83. Nubes lucida ohtinbravii. Mfttt. ivii. v. 

P.30B,1.11. phiepoeliee quambum<Mieheitiwe». PetroninB, 
B. 90, where the words have not the tnm that Pascal hare gives 

P. 304, L 8. The part that I iaJce in yow lorrow. The Ohe- 
Taller de M.&r&, in his Biecowe de la Oonvet-sofion, a&ya, that he 
had been witness to a bet, that on opening a letter of condolence 
the set phrase oondemned above would oocnr, and that the ladj ' 
to whom the letter was addressed could not help laughing in 
spite of her distress. Pascal's note is against writing mere 
formal phrases which oan thus be easily guessed. The Cardinal 
IB Mazarifi. 

P. 801, 1. 17. M. U M. Le Maistre, Antoine, 1608-1658. 
The allusion ia to Lea Flaidoyerg et Harangveg de M. le Maistre, 
Paris, 1657. On the first page of Piaidoyer VI., Pour vnfih jjmj 
en Teligion parfin'ce, we find " Biea qui Tepatui dee ave^leTiients 
et dea teneh'ea aiur kg patsiotu illigiimte*," and Paaoal probably ' 
refers to this passage as one in which the word repMtdre oonld 
not be replaced by verger, 

P. 805, ]. 32. I judge by my waleh. Mile. Perier says, that ' 
, Pascal always wore a watoh attached to his left wriat-band. ' 

P. 808, 1. 8fi. An eKimple may le taken from the oirevlatitm oj 
the hlood. Apparently taken from Descartes, Digcotirg aur ii 
Mithode, pt. v., in which Desoartesspeaks of Harvey's discovery. 

P. 809, 1, 8. M. de Roannet. Oouffiet, Duo de BoanneE, was 
a friend of Pascal, some seven or eight years yomiger than he. 
He was a devoted adherent of Port Boyal, and died unmarried. 

F. 312, 1. 8. Saltmwn de TKlMe. An anagram for Lonis de 
Uontalte, see p. 290, 1. S. 

P. 812, 1. 22. The gtory of the pike andfng. This story hat 
hitherto escaped research. 

P. 312, 1. 80. amatvg recedendi. Centrifugal force. 

P. 81iS, L la. When a gtrong man armed. Luke ri. 21. 
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INDEX. 



ABEL and Ciiin, 867, 
Abraham, 196; Btones can be- 

comp, the tliQdren of, 135; pro- 
mises made to, 169 ; foretold the 

coming of the Meeeiab, 319; above 

reTelatioo, £61. 
Abaolutions witliout signs of regret, 

t95,i96. 
Academioians, 110, 184. 
Action, we must look bpyond the, 

at our past, 315. 
Actions, lirtuoua, all Crimea have 

found place among, 62. 
Acuteaeaa, loaa of, 99. 
Adam, 135; mtoeasaf theMea^ab, 

169, 175 ; bia glorious state, 192 ; 

tradition from, 900; the first and 

the second, 231. 
admiration spoils eTeryChin^ 58. 
Advent of Jeaufl Christ, 131. 
Advents, the two, characters of each 

of them, 131. 
Agamomnon, 173. 
Age, in infloence on judgment, W. 
Agitation, in seeking repose we are 

oal; seeking, 36. 
Agon; of Jeaua Christ, 931 : lasts 

even to tbe end of the world, 331. 
Alexander, compared to Cssar, 42 ; 

■■ia chastity, 75 : and his succes- 
, foretold by Dsniel, 14J; 
rking unconsciously for the 

Gospel, 1*5; Jaddus am!, n6. 
Amoe, translation of a passage in. 



wS<i« 



Animals, mind and instinct of, 31S, 

Annat, Father, J90. 

Antichrist, bis miracles fiiretcld by 



openly e 



iracles, 267. 
A pocaly ptice, th^ 165. 
Apostles, tbeir miracles, 1 19 ; fore- 
saw heresies, 127 ; gave us the 



tbey were deceived or deceii 
222 ; and Eiorciats, 267, 

Apple, the golden, 173. 

Archesilas, the sceptic, 63. 

Atcbimedee, his p'eatnesB, 987. 

Arians, tbeir doctrine, 974. 

Aristotle, 79. 

Arius,tbe m^raclesof his time, 267, 

Artisan, an, who dreams, 109. 

Astrology, folly of, 76. 

Atheism, often produced by a false 
knowledge of the world's judg- 
ment, 7 ; mark of force of mind 



, - *indeg . 

AtheistSjOarelessnesaof, moDstrou*, 
4; two kinds of, 4 ; liieir reason- 
ing, 5; are despicable, 8; feelings 
they should inspire in true Chris- 
tians, B, 12 ; ought to say things 
perfectly clear, illl: their objec- 
tions against the Besunection, 
222 ; to pity and revil^ 354. 

Athena, 120. 



Augustin, Saint, Quoted, 81, 160; 
what he aaya of n ' ' 
luthority of hia opi 



f miracles, 261 ; 



Augustus compared to Julius Csiaar, 
42; whatbeaaidonhesriug ofthe 
Massacre of the Innocents, 220. 



Babjlan, CEinying awnj mio, ItS ; 



Bariesus, 364. 
Bttrreaui, Dea, llA 
Bhudj, Father, quoted, 391. 
Beatitude, the eighth, 333. 
Beauty, to Iotb on account of, ia not 

lovf, 81; certaiD kind of, which 

suits our uature, HOI; jioetical, 

what is meant b; thia, 30fi. 
Belief, three means of, 351 ; labour 

to come to, 98; what ahould- be 

the rule of, 307. 
Benedictines, the, 983. 
Bible, the most ancient book, ItO. 
Birth an advantage, 71. 
Blame and praise, 58. 
Blood, circulation of the, taken aa 

an eiample, 309. 
Bodily functions, 33. 
Body, relation of ,10 ito msmbe rB,33; . 
Boaraeya, M., 280. 
BraTe deeds, which are tie mosi 

estimable, 58. 
Brisacier, Father, 383. 
Brulea, no admiratioa for each 

other, 58. 

Cabala, proofs of Jesua Cbrist by 

the, 156, 
CiBBKr, JaliuB, 145; compared to 

AugustuB and Alexander, 43. 
CoWin, 36r. 

Calvinists, their errors, 399, 
Canonical books, proved by the 

heretical, 389. 
Carnal, those who are, 343. 



73. 






■ed to a Boldier, 

!ui»i«, thefeithful oennol reason- 
ibly follow their maiims, 378 ; 
laiinot assure an erring con- 
oiencf. 293; with reference to 
the will, 393; 



the re 

allow free action to 

their doutriiies, 395. 



, 193; 



Catholics and heretics, 367. 

CelBus, 116, 314. 

Cbampaien, taken as a compariBOn, 
33. 

ChBDcellor, taken as an example, !>5. 

Chances, doctrine of, 81, 97. 

Characters, ChriBtian and human, 
345. 

Charity and lust, 137 ; sole aim of 
the Scripture, 170; is not a 
figaratJTe precept, 170; super- 
natural dJBtance of mind from, 
336 ; its superiority to minda and 
bodies, 337 ; truth without, is but 
ihe image of God, 350. 

Chirron, estimate of his work, 17. 

Children frightened at the face they 
have daubed, 57. 

China, 300; thoughts on, 115 ; hia- 
lorj of, 117 ; religion of, 119. 

Chinese, Iheir hietoriea, 173. 

Choice, that we muat make a, be- 
tween belief and unbelief, nasona 
for each alternative, 98. 
Christ, contradictory piedictiona 
niug, 134; promised and 

world, 196 ; 
of thne, 197. 

I^hrislianity, in what it conatsts, 
S51 ; changea wrought at its 
coming, 133; eleTBtesandubases 
man, 187. 

Christians astonish philosophers, 
44; true, 71; arethe free children 
of God, 133; abould look on 
tbemBelvesaa members of a body, 
337; how the example of the 
martyrs touches true, 238; two 
kinda of, 943 ; there er.- few. true. 
313; their hopes are miogled 
with enjoyment and fe.tr, 347 ; 
happiness and lii-tues of true, 
347 ; s)iould unite ihemBelTes to 
Jeaus Chriat in order not to be 
hateful to God, 3 17; true, submit 
to folly, 348; why they believe 
without having read the Gospels, 
319; who be)ieTe without proofe 
cannot persunde an infidel, 
though pernuaded themselves, 
!249. 



Chureb, true juBlice fouiul in the, 
68 ; pT>>figure<! b; the Sjnagt^e, 
176; dangera it hiu run, 197; 
the, when pirsecuted ia like a 
TGBsel bpaten abont b; a etonn. 



S10;( 



te ofthe, 



which it ig upheld by God alone, 
S41 ; her miracles against ber 
enemies, !66 ; ancient sad mi>. 
dem, inBuenoe of tradition, £74; 
Ooini>arison of what look place in 
ancient and now, ^5; defended 
by God t^init corniptiDn, 373 ; 
uniK' sad plnralitj ofVhe, paw, r 
of the Pope, 888; judges of men 
h; outward actioaa, S*)!; power 
of the, in confeaaion, oompu^ to 
that of parliament, 894 ; (eaehpB, 
but God inspires, 895 ; diacipliae 
of the, needs refonn, 896. 

Cicero, false beauties we admiie in, 
308; quoted, 110. 

Circumcision only a sign, 175. 

Clearneas, why religion does not 
possess it, 3. 

Cleobuliue, a character in aramaace, 
33. 

Cleopatra, (he nose of, 60. 

Communing, secret, of man with 
himself, 47. 

Compliments, dislike of, 315. 

Compoeition of a book, 308. 

Condition, our desires paint for «*a 
bwjpy, 75. 

Condnin, M. de, his opiniona, 879. 

Condrieu, the grapes of, 38. 

Confession, auricular, defence of, 87 ; 
joy and confidence felt after, 
353. 

Confeafors ofthe great, 89. 

Conscience, eril done sometimes 
by, 879. 



those in, should know it, 8.^6. 
CoTenani, foretold by Daniel, 148; 

announced by Scripture, 163. 
Croft, when power attacks it, 69. 
Creatures, we shi.uld not attach 

ourselves to them, 840, 
Cripples do not irritate us, 46. 

11, reflections on his death. 



77. 
187. 



■e be sared, 



Custom, apower,69 } beliefarisiDg 
from, 7S; how established, may 
be upset. 68 ; the creator of, 63; 

the former, 64 ; must he followed, 
64 ; is our nature, 65 ; sways the 
Intel- 



lect after,' 78; how useful to 
accustom us to tmth, 79 ; leads to 
a choice of occupation, 79, 

Cypher, types are a, wiui a double 
sense, 158; ofthe Scripture as 
giien uB by Saint Paul, 176. 

Cyrus, 187, 145, 150. 

DamDed, the, condemned bj their 
own reason, 397. 

Dancing, why pursued, 36. 

Daniel, tbe seventy weeks of, their 
calculation. 131, 143 ; the little 
stone of, 134; explanation of ^ 
dream ofNebuchadneiiarin,133; 
vision of the mm and he-goat in, 
14D; his prophecy, 171. 

Darius, King of llie Perfiions, 148. 

Dacid, a ainele phrase of, 183 ; tl: 



Contradiciion in man, 45, 60, 180 ; 


kingdom oT hia race foretold by 
all the prophets, 130 ; witness of 
Chriat, 138 ; foretold flieMeBsiah, 


does not prove that a thing ia 


felae, 810; appnreot, in Scrip- 


ture, examples, 168; between dif- 




foent pnsi^ea of Bcriptnre, 319. 


Death, to be drended by those who 


Contrition is necessary in penitence. 


are careleaa of religion, 6 ; Mon- 


absolution not enough, 395. 


taigne's opinions on, 17 ; lear o£ 
89 ; the thought of, is harder to 




Copeinicus, 100. 


beat thnn death itself, S9( (esred 


Co^^iU^ quoted, 846. 


Death, 83*. 



Degrefs, wliy there are ditFereut, 

among mpjif 56. 
Deiam, slmoat u far removpd from 

Cbrutianity as atbeiem, ^U3. 
Deluge ia a miracle, 169. 
Democritus, quoted, 91- 
Demonstration, not the only means 

of perEDasion, fit. 
Demonstrations, nut certain that 

there are true, 110. 
Dt omni Kibili, title of a theais of 

Pico della Mirandola, 28. 
Deaargues, the grapea of, 33. 
Deacarti^ ueeleaa and unci-rtain, 

304; criticism of bis opiniona on 

the machine, 319. 
Despair, knowledire of our wretched- 

n^^ mlhoDi that of God creates, 

DevDutness, different to ffoodnesB, 
979. 

Devil, the, troubled the leal of the 
Jews, 199; what ia done by in- 
Tocation of, no miracle, 357 ; 
Jeans Clirist destroyed the empire 
of tlie, oTer the heart, S69. 

Dialogues, the arrangement by, 954. 

Disfliplefl and true disciples, diffe- 
rence between, 944. 

Discourse, natural, inclined to loce 
bioi who makes a, 309. 

DiacouraeB on humility, 78. 

Disease, sourct of error in man, 54. 

Disesteem, the fear ve hate ol, of 

Disproportion of man, 19. 

Diaputes, ended by miracles, 96B. 

DiTersion, 34 ; is all that men can 
do for happiness, 34; why men 
seek it, 34 ; is the greatest of our 
miseries, 39; the search for, 
proves that men are not happy, 
39; what is meant by, 956. 

formity,' 483. 
Dirinity, proof o^ by works of 

Docility, too roach, is a vice as 

natural as unbelier, 944. 
Dootor, the, a character in the 

drsniii, 39. 
Doctrine, a test of miracles, 9J7 j a 



biie, cannot be proved by miraclea, 

964. 
Doctrines, a multilnde 0^ 136. 
Dogma tiat«, their opinion on natural 

principles, 106. 
Donatista, have no miracles, 961 . 
Doubt in religion is a great evil, 5. 
Drsma, life treated as a, 76. 
Dream, life compared to a, 109, 
Duties, divers, owed to diver* 



Eclipses, why it is said they presage 

misfortune, 76. 
^yptians, their relieion, 119; mean 

histories, 173; their conversioii 

foretold by isaiah, 175. 
Elect, all tlungs work together for 

(food to the, 198. 
Elij ab and the laiae prophets, S67. 
Eloqnance, continuous, weariea, 41 j 

definition of, to he eloquent we 

must stady tlte heart of man, 

301 ; is painted thought, 301 ; 

there are those who sneak well 

and write ill, 303. 
Enemies, what must he understuod 

by this word in the prophecies, 

England, King o( 76. 
Enquirers and (he wise, 943. 
Epaminondas as an example of 

valour and humanity, 30. 
£pict«tUB, 79, 995; his method of 

writing, 311. 
Epieureann, 93. 
Epigrams, a maker of, 83. 
Equality of goods is jnst, 67. 
Error, common, sometimes useful to 

calra the curiosity of man, 311. 
Escobar, 276, 980. 



Establisiunt 



le book of, lis. 



1 of, 81. 



Eucharist, the, 164 ; a type of glory, 
170; folly of not believing inthe, 
reason, 293; wholly the body irf 
Jesus Christ, 999. 

Eueebius, quoted on Esdras, 126. 

Eva gelisis painted in JesuaCLriat 



Examples, uioBewhicb are taken as 
proof are nlien more difficult thmi 
what thejaremeBnt to prove, 307. 

Exception, troublesome to be an, to 



Ezeliiel, snokt: evil of Israel, like 
tfae heathoDa, t89. 

FnitL, habit of, 65; mui <vithDut, 
cannot kaow the true good or 
justice, 94 ; that we murt give 
up pleasure in order (o gain. 100 ; 



of God, aoOj ab^ve tie 



a gift 



received at baptiam source of the 

whole life of the Chriitian, V50; 

fUibracee contradictory truths, 

whj,«73; Pascal's profeaaion of, 

2, £j5. 
Falsehood, man is onl;, daplidtj, 

and contradiction, 7S. 
Fancy, called feeling by some, 308. 
Faecinadon, 100, 164. 
Faults, we Bhouldreoogniz::theiu,8?. 
Fear, to, and not to fear, 298; a 

true, is born of faith, 352 ; false, 

comes from doubt, 25*. 
Feeble souls, 290. 
Figurative, tbat the Jewish law 

was, 167. 
Finite, the, umihilated in presence 

of the infinite, 95. 
FlattCTy, consequent on our desire 

itot to know the truth, 88. 
Fly, enough to render man in- 
capable of sound judguient, *7. 
Fool, a roan believes he is a, t^ dint 

of telling bim sn, 47. 

Foundation, supernatural, of out re- 
ligion, 286; of oar £uth, 115. 



EX. $4& 

Francis Xavier, Saint, 278. 
frenchman, the, 82. 
Friend, important to hove a Inie, 
and to choose him well, 314. 
riendship only eiists by oonceal- 



Friendship only eiists by oonceal- 
of tnith, B8. 
r of the world, little known, 



Frivolity ol 



Fronde, injustice of the, 68. 
Fundamentals, cliapter on, t56. 
Future, oat thoughts occupied with 
the, 74 

Galilee, the word, prononnced by 
chance, caused the accomplish- 
ment of a mystery, 217. 

Geneali^es, the tvo, of Jesus 
Chris', 1*4. 

Genealogy of Jesus Christ in Old 
Testament designedly mixed with 
ochera, 220. 

Gentiles, their conversion foretold 
bv Jesus Christ, 134, 214^ pro- 
piiecy of Isaiah on conversion of, 
145, 146 ; conversion of the, re- 
served (or the grace of the Mes- 
sit^, 217. 

Gentlemen, we never teach men to 
be, 80 ; universal quality to be, 80. 

Germans, the, 61. 

Glory, the search after, ia a mark 
of the vileness and excellence of 

God, a, who hideth himself, 3; the 
greatest sensible mark of tjie 
power of, 19 ; unites in himself 
two infinites, 22; in, alone is our 
happiness, 40; the, of the Chris- 
tians, who he is, 93; dangers 
which those run who seek, apart 
from Jesus Christ, 93 ; of Chris- 
tiana the Only good, the only rest 
of the soul is in him, 93 ; we may 
well know, without knowing 



misery, 103; of the philosophers, 
111 ; man of bims^ cannot ocaue 
to, 114; alone ia master of the 
JewBf 132 ; foresaw hereaie^ 



1*7; 

'60; . , 

outluct to Jewisii people, 161 
idea of, that the Irae reliffion 
ahould present, 178 ; the ChriB- 
tian religioa comnmnds that we 
should loTe and follow, 1 01 ; that 
in spile of our Tileness it- is not 
incredible that, ibould unite bim- 
self to ua, 165; rereals himself 
to, and hides himself fioiD man, 
199; infinite, without pBrtA,SIH; 
if, is the end he is the beginning, 
XOi; whf, waa hidden in bm 
Srac adient, 307 ; ttiflt, willed to 
hide himself and that the reli- 
gion which aajs bo is true, ^1/7 ; 
chooses rather to sway the will 
than the intellect, 8W ; why, has 
permitted many religions to 
eiUt, m ; impossible and use- 
less to Ifuow, without JeauB 
Christ, S95 ; speaks rightly of 
God, 2^6; we must love, only, 
439 ; we ahould apcnd our life 
eituer in pleasing; or in seeking, 
840 ; eieroises at once his merov 
and his judgment to the world, 
341; his come to brine war 
among men, 546 ; what is preasing 
to, is usuallr diapleasiae to man, 
fM: forbids some things im- 
plioidy, and not eiplicitly, 247; 
can alone give faith to Christians, 
349; knowledge sud lore of; 
353 ; cannot lead men into error 
by miracles, 363; cannot favour 
a doctrine which destroys the 
Church, 369 ; foretold the dis- 
orders which the Church would 
undergo, 378 ; healx those who 
know him, £80; do sign ever 
girenby Peril without a stroni-er 
■ign on tbe part of, S86 ; the 
hnrt la eonsciona at, not the 
reason, 307. 

Good, almost unique, 59; philoso- 
phers do m>t know what is the 
trne, ISO; and evil, meaning of 
the words, 191. 

Good hirtb, its advantages, ti9. 

Good breeding, 97S. 



Good sense, argument gainst scep- 



1, 110. 



GoBpe), prophec: 



the, 



, . , the kings of old 
worked unconsciously for the 
glory of tbe, 146 ; figures of the, 
their application, 160; all the, 
has referenoe to Jesus Christ, S3S. 
Grace, ita action on man, 108 ; the 
figure of glory, 160 ; taw, and na- 
ture, 350 ; needed to make a mau k 
saint, 396 ; opposed (o 



□ be felt a 



It be abaii- 



Great men and little hare tbe 
uccidenta, 76 ; are allied t< 

GreWnt^, infinity of, m- '- 



of C 



g, 31 ; and bttlenesa 









those who 
seek understanding, Hits. 

Greek legislatorB, ItL 
Greeka, 196, 331. 
GrotiuB, 138. 

Haggai, his prophecy, 1&4. 



if ordinary men and of saints, b: 

ideala are di^rent, 344. 

.otbe,T" 



thei 



Happy, why man cann 

Hatred of self necessary, 339 ; tha 
tnie and only virtue, 240. 

Heart and reason, campariaon be- 
tween actions of, 306 ; tboss who 
judge by tbe, do not understand 
ths process of reasoniog, 307; 
the, we know truth by, as well 
as by reason, 103; belieVea for its 
own ressons, 306. 

Heat, what it is, 31«. 

Hebrews, the, their muina of 
oounting, 143. 

Heel of a slipper, M. 



Hell, feu or, 99. 

Jleivaies, the EonrceofaU, 379; tbe 

way to hioder, ?T4 ; various, S97 ; 

foreseeD by God, 127. 
Hcrei^, eiduaioQ of s tmtb a sooioe 

Heretics, the Jestuu hinder their 

conrereion, SBS. 
Herod, 145, *17, 3*0. 
Heeiod, the boat a[, 131. 
Hilary, Saint, 136, 378. 
HiBt<n7, all that is not contempo- 

Holy Sacnimenl.CathalEiaiidheFE- 

tical docEriaes on, 371. 
Holy Thorn, llie miracle of the, 357 ; 

conclnsion to be'drawn fiwn the 

miritcleoftbe, 369. 
Homer, quoted, 130. 
Homer's writings mmanceH, 173. 
Huguenots, tbeu' errors concerning 

the Pope, 388. 
Hantiag-, soQglitfor the dlTeinon, 

35 ; is a royal sport, 36. 

" I," the, consists in my thought, 
77; where doe» it reside, 88; 
each, the enemy of all others, 86. 

Identity of number and muter, 300. 

Ignorance, natural, is the beat wis- 
dom of man, 84 ; of nun, 103. 

Iliad, Oie, 173. 



IlluHi< 



, allm 






,[u.LBm.ry int the, 58. 

Imagination, deceptive powers of 
the, 51 ; faculty uf, 51 ; deBcrihed, 



Immortality of the soul, ii 



Impressions, old, man deceived by, 

54. 
Inabilitj of man to attaia good, 34. 
Incapacity to prove truth, 109. 
Incarnation, the^ ibaws man the 

greatness of bis misery, 188. 
Incomprehensible, things which 

appear toob, i05. 



Inconstancy of nkan, 36 ; its causes, 

31 ; eiamplea ol^ 81. 
Indtfi'erence, unfairness of men vbo 

live in, as to the truth, 9. 
IndiSerent, the, in religion not to 

be despised, B. 
Indulgences, STi, 
Inequality is necessary among men, 

but opeuHthe door to tyranny, 68. 
Infallibility would be a strange 

mimcle, 388. 
Infinite, nothing, 95 ; ignorant of 

the nature of the, and why, 96. 
Injustice of self-love, tS9 ; that 

others abould attach themselves 

to us, 340; letter on 355. 
Innocents, Massacre of the, 330. 
lnqniaitioii,the,andtlie8acie^,3ll4. 
Insensibility of man, 13. 
Instability, 100. 
Instinct and experience S6; ve 

have an, which raises us, M; and 

reason, marks of two natures, 45. 
Intellect, the, believes naturally, 78. 
Intelligence, place of human, m th« 

order of intelligible things, eS. 
Interest oar own, is a source of 

IrensuB, Saint, li6. 
Isaac, 196. 

Isaiah, translation of a passage o£, 
145 ; translation of several pro- 

Shecies of, 149; foretold the 
leaaiah, 153; foretold that mi- 
ndes would not be believed, 858. 
Italy, 130, 147. 

Jacob, 135 ; his death-bed prophecy, 
138; foretold the coming otJesuB 
Cbriil, 196. 

Jaddus, 336. 

ranseniete, and the ancient saint^ 
375 ; heretics, and JesnitB, 396. 

JansenioB, 369. 

Jeremiah, his prophecy concerning 
the reprobation of the Temple 
and the Bacrificea, 147; and 
Uanoniab, 367 ; explanation of a 
word in, 370. 

Jesuits and Janseniats, 373} destroy 
the three notea of rel igion, 375 ; 
are like faeietics, 375 ; corrupt th* 



S4e rnj 

Uwa of the Church, 376: corrupt 
religion, 177 ; compared to felse 

Eropheli,47B ; their injastice and 
ypocriay, S78; theii hsrdness 
grt^atcr than that of the Jews, 
279 ; Tflnity of the, 280; in cor- 
nipling Ihflir judge* Ihej make 
them uniuat, *ai; giren up to 
the spirit of lyiap, 2BS; eiscge- 
rated notion (bej have of their 
imporUnop, 38S ; it is mod that 
their deeds should be unjust, SB7 ; 
their lai opiuiona displeasing 
because they have exceeded all 
bDuude, 290; duplicity of the, 
292: bare abandoned the old 
rulee and follow reason, com- 
psred to the unbelieiing Jews, 



6; apart irom, man 
communion with God, 91 ; the 
goal of all, and the centre to 
which all (ends, 98; knowledge 
ot 93; differeoce between, and 
Mahomet, 116; no man can 
do what, did, 116; foretold Lj 
the Jewish people,112; used the 
orfpr of charity, not of the in- 
tellecl, 127; foretold and an- 
nounced by prophecies, 131; 
cmal] in hie beginnings, 134 ; be- 
trayed, 136; toretoliT IS to tlje 
time and the state of the worid, 
146; has given us the interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament 
cipher, 168; prefigured by Joseph, 



16*; 



.11 dissonances of Scnp- 
tureare Drought to harmony, 167 ; 
according to carnal Christians, 
172; announced by Adam, 175; 
proofs of (he divinity of, 212 ; 
came with all the circumstances 
foreicld, 21f ; no man has had bo 
great renown, none enjoyed it 
less,2iJ; all the glory of,forour 
sakes, to enable us to recognize 
hiro, 213; the office of, 213; fore- 
told and foreteller, 214 ; why, did 
not comii ins visible miianer, why 
in figures, 215 ; has come to sanc- 



tify aad to blind, 

■ Dothinj ' -- 



216; special 



veneration for, ' 
helovi 



ing, 217 ; it 

in not having done as the rabbis 
said, S18; not known by con- 
temporary writers, 220; clear- 
ness and simplicity of the lan- 
guage of, 221 ; why, was weak in 
his agony, 221 ; centre of the 
two Testaments, Hb; has made 
knowD to men their misery, 
and given the remedy, 225; 
ereatness and lowliness of, 227 ; 
for all, 2*8 ; compared to Moses, 
228; the redeemer of all, 229; 



Fould ni 



Bthete 



devils, 229 ; why he would he put 
to death with the forms ofjustice, 
229; leaves the wicked in their 
blindness, 230; olona in his i 
agony, 231 ; only once com- I 
plained, 231 ; considered i 






naelf ii 



nion,235; words of, to man, 235 ; 
has adopted our sins, and ad- 
mitted US into covenant with 
him, 247 ; worked miracles ss ' 
witnesses of the prophecies, 261 ; ' 
has verified by his miracles that 
he was the ttlessiah, 262 ; with- , 
out the miracles not blameworthy 
not to believe in, S70; the two j 
naturea of, acuroe of contradic- I 
tions, «73; all &ith consists in, ' 
and in Adam, 280; cameto bring 
war, 281; a stone of stumbling, 
283; never condemned withoat 
a hearing, JB3; appeal to his tri- 
bunal from that of the Pope, 
2S4; did not die for all, heresy 
of, 297. 
Jews, their situation in the midst 
□f the world, 119; their expeo- 
tation of a Redeemer, 120 ; the 



only, 120; declared that all the 
world ia in error, ISl ; were 
slaves of sin, 12!; their disper- 
sion, bore the prophecies into aU 



, 161 ; the prophe- 
cits ioterpreted by Uie^ according 
lo tEieir umsl inslinct;, lfi2; 
their refusal of Cbrist bss givpn 
na additionsl muli of him, 16.< ; 
their eipUnstion of Scripture de- 
fective, 167; type of the ehosen 
people, 169; loved tbe slisdow 
tad misunderstood tbe substance, 
170; hold a midwaj place be- 
tween Christiana and pn^nns, 
172; two kinds of, 173; an- 
tiquiQr of the, 173; Bincerity of 
tbe, prored by the care with 
which tbey prpHerred the Bible, 
173; formed to eerre aa witneasea 
of Ibe Messiah, 174; prove Ctiris- 
tiauity by their present condition, 
I9J; the religion of the true, ia 
the same is that of Chrlatiami, 
197 ; in slsying MessiKh af- 
forded a final proof of him, 317 ; 
ilieir perpetuity and miserable 
Btate proTo Jesus Christ, 319; 
tlieir second destruction will 
never end, 9J9 ; bound to beliova 
the miracles of Jesus Christ, 363 ; 
the hardness of the Jesnita aur- 

rs»eatbatorthe,«79. 
knew ■ 



th. 



knew the misery of mui, '16 ; 
le book of, regards Jesus Christ 
ati centre and objeot, tl2. 
John Baptist, Saint, 138, i&; and 

Jesua Christ, 301. 
Jonah, a sign of the resuirectton. 



Josephus on the Jewisli law, lg|. 
Joshua, the first of God's people 

who had this name, S13. 
Judas, Jesus did not r^ard in, bia 

enmity, 1S2. 
Judge, authority of the, 65. 
Ju^ment, instability of the, S7: 

confusion of the judgment of 

man, 3S; and the intellect, 3.>(i. 
Jualiee, what k Ibe essence of, en ; 

whit is, 66 i of God, 93; indu- 



enced bj imi^nation and tbe 

pns4ions,54; sod trath, man out- 

'" changes with the cli- 



64; tbe false, of Pilate, 334; of 
God, which abases the pride of 
man, £41. 
lust mun, takes for himself notliine 
of the world, 244; compared 
to Abraham, 844; acts bj faith 
in the smallest thing's, 344; lakes 
part only in unpleasant things, 



Kiuf; witboDt diversion is fiill of 
miBeriea<41; man a discrowned, 
4B; whence comes the respect 
paid a, 55 j on what tbe power 
of a, is based, 55 ; and tyrant, 73 ; 
wliat ia the tiappiness of a, 34. 

Kingships, duohiea, and nugis- 
traciea real and necessary, 77. 

Knowledge of God our only good, 
95 ; intuitive, where it leads us, 
19 ; we should have of ouiselTes, 
101. 

Koran, foundation of the Mabct- 
medan religioD, 115 ; and St. 
Matthew, 116. 

Lftcedemon, 130. 

l-acedKRioniauB, 338. 

Lamecii, 135, 196. 

Language, examples of too careful, 

Latins, 196. 

Latitude, three degrees of, 61. 

Law, instances in which the, was 
justly violated, 397; ofthejews, 
served as model for the best la«'B 
of antiquity, 131 ; severe and 
rigorona as lo religious ivoiBbip, 
lai; is figurative, 167; Chris- 
tian, foretold by the prophets, 
133; andgrace,350; and nature, 
350. 

Xjk'b, natural, not one of tiiese 
uuirersal, 61 ; why we follow 
ancient, 67. 



318. 
Liars, aome »re, Bimplj far Icing's 

Bate, 79. 
Life, the fmilest thing in the world, 

1^; iu short durstton, IB; the 
t oi; 77 ; H perpetual illu- 



Bion 


88; qomp« 


ed to 


a dream. 


105 


religious, 


both 


easy 


and 


diffi 


olt. 249. 








Lioeende.' Father. 


68. 






Uttlen 




what 




rail 


nature in anbDals 


in, 48 








na, 66. 









aboivs the frivolit/ of man, 60; 

representation of, at the theatre, 

tiB; source of faith, 289. 
Lost, threefold d^iaioii o^ S13i 

the three lands of, hare made 

three sects, 114. 
Lasts, compared to three rivers, 144. 
Lnte, to be akilled in plajing the, 73, 

Machine, letter which shows tbe 
use of proofs hj the, ?55 ; of 
Deacartea; defects of this hypo- 
tbeaia,31t; the calcnlatmg, com- 
pared to animals, 311. 

Blacrobius, SHO, 

Mad, men are of neceaaity, 79. 

Magistrate, taken as an example of 
influence of iniagination,SI; the 
pomp with which tliey are sur- 
rounded, 53. 

Mahomet, the soldiers of, 66; 
thoughts on, 115 ; foundation of 
his religion, 11& ; difference be- 
tween Jesus Christ and, 116; 
Ibrbade reading, 116; reiidei-s 
testimony to himself, 116; hig 
doctrine ia ridiculous, 117; re- 
ligion of, 119. 

MaimoaidfB,^oseB, V>6, 

Malehua, 235. 

Man, hia ignorance, 5; bjsdestiny^ 
6j unfairness of, in living indil- 
ferent to Beligion, 9 ; blindness 
of, 19; worthkssoesB of, 13; 

19 ; presumption ot^ in wiabing 



to know aature, 91 ; thinks he is 
able to comprehend the infinitely ' 
litcl^ tS; most not look for csr- 
tainnr or stability, %3; in ordor 
to blow himself should know aU 
tliat is in relation (o him, 24 ; the | 
two natures of, bodily and spiri- 
tual, eiclndes ua from the know- 
ledge of nature, 24; stamps with 
his complex being all simple I 
thiu^, 2.5 ; twofoM manner ol . 
considering tbe nature of, S6 ; 
nature has placed, in the centre 
ofthbgB,96; all IB fatal to, even 
those things made to serTe liim, 
31 ; whence cornea his happiness, 
34 ; is Burroanded with all that 
may divert him, 38; cannot 
think of two things at once, 39; 
seeks direraion as a remedy for 
Lisesils, 39; knows not in what 
rank to place himself, 46; cannot 
bear to be despised, 44; Tileness < 
of, in that he submits bimspU' ' 
to the bmtea, 45; neither angel 
nor brute, 46 ; should know his 
greatness and hia vileuess, but 
not one without the other, 46 ; ia | 
only happy in God, yet is con- 
trary to God, 46 ; ia only a reed, 
but a reed which thinks, 47 ; has 
fallen from a better nature, 48 ; 
whole dignity of, lies in thought, 
49; what be should desire,.49; 
is ignorantof true justice, 61; is . 
incapable of truth and of good- 
ness, 66 ; is fiill of wants, and 
cares only Ibr those who can 
satisfr them, 76 ; the honourable, 
76 ; is not a neofaaary being, 77 ; 
automatic as well as intellectual, 
78 ; only disguise, falsehood, and 
hypocrisy, BS ; his defects and his 
incapacity, 106 ; thai he hat 
bUen from hia former state, 107; 
is full of matters which take him 
out of self, 113 ; ardjnary life of, 
like that of the saints, 160 : can 
be happy only in loving God and 
in union with him, 178 ; moral 
diseases of, 180 ; isolation, blind- 
ness, and misery of, 1S3 ; double i 



349 



nature uF,lQS; stiould know his 

which promises precioua renie- 
dieBj 185 ; should conform bia 

two etatea of grace and corrnp- 
tioo proved from Scripture, 190: 
his digaily while innocent and 
now, 193; without Jeans Christ 
is in vice and misery, Si5; be- 
fore Jesus Christ knew nothing 
of bimaelf, 335 ; is not worthy 
of God, but not incapable of 
being rendered worthy, H^ ; 
oflen migUkes bis imagination for 
his heart, 307; cnnnot under- 
- nature, 312. 






Martial, BK. 
Marton, 191. 
Mai'tjrs, why tbe example of dieir 

deaths touches DS,33B. 
Masorah, (be, 133. 
Mathematics and the practical 

Malter cannot know iUelf, 34. 
Mediator, God cannot be known 
without a, 93 ; without a, there 

God and man, S4o. 
Mediocrity, nothing good but, 77. 
Mem, diacnssion on the subject, 

165. 



same will as the body, 339. 
Memory isneceiBary for eieryop< 

ration of the reason, 309. 
Men, naturally hate each other, 7( 

epigram upon one-eyed, 83. 



I to repentai 
we implore, 343. 

Merit, man's judgment of, 191; an 
ambiguous word, 398. 

Uessiah, that the, should mould a 
new people by his spirit, 133; 
effect anil tokens of tne coming 
of the, 133 ; that tbe, would con- 
vert the Gentiles and oaat donn 
■U idols, 134; what the rabbis 
«ipected of bim, 156 ( that, 



would deliver his people from 
their enemies, what thia means, 
170 ; the carnal Jews' under- 
standing as to the. 172; ac 
roves Ji 



lual 



Christ the tr 
ileiico, the hiatorians of, 118. 
MillenariauH, their eitravagances, 



Mind Bi 



(1,35. 



in of, a mystery 



Mind, infinite diMance between 
body and, 327. 

Mine thine, 69. 

Miracles, in ^neral, 357 ; all belief 
rests on, 171 ; strengthen faitb, 
309 : not neMed to prove that 
we mual love God, 3U ; the im- 
portance of, rnles to recognize 
them, 357 ; are the lest of doc- 
trine, 357; unbelief in, foretold, 
358; that the existence of fals^ 

Jrovea that there are true, 359 ; 
ems Christ verified that he waa 
the Messiah by his, ^ii3; ot 
JesuB Christ and the apostles 
prove that the prophecies are 
accompli!<hed, 361 ; never wrought 
in favour of error, 363; when we 
are justilied in excluding certain, 
265 ; are the teat in doubtful 
mattera, 367 iB^inat miracle, 266; 
of PortBoyal prove the tnnocency 
of that house, 279; not much to 
be feared among schismatics, 286. 
Misery of man without God, 15; 



:s only happv 



g of his, 



It think- 



mprehen 



greatest, 39, 
Mites, taken as an example, 30. 
Miton, IS, 86. 
Molina, 376, 891. 
Monks, their position in the world 

fool! ah, 333. 
Monster, man i 

Montaigne, his detects and qualities, 

17; Ea opinion on cuatoro, 64; 

for and sgainat miracles, 35B. 

Morality, in what it coneuitis 193; 

of the judgment and of the intel- 

, lect,306. 



Morals, ioience of, 84; Jeauits 
j udge of their faith by their, 390 ; 
a Bpeeial but naiveissl science 



the truth of, IM; foretold the 
calling of the Gentiles and the 
reprobation of the Jevra, 13t) ; 
hie teaching, 138; hid declsra- 



Natural principles !U-e but prindplee 
of custom, 64. 

Nature ofiV.'rs notbiag bat matter 
far doubt and dixiiiiiet, 104; com- 
parison between Scriptnres and, 
ItT- is an image of grace, 161 ; 
perfections and defects o^ 191; 
canonical writera hsTe nerer em- 
ployed, to prove God, 30*; law 
and grace, S50; use of bad i 



contrary to, 6; man should con- 
sider, seriously and at leisure, 19 ; 
majeatj and greatneBH o^ 19; 
gieatuesa in the infiniielj little, 
SO ; has her double infinity ti-om 
author o^ 81 ; immobility of, com- 
pared to nB,84; reasons why mnn 



It ki>o« 



; ofm 



tinual change, 63; is not always 

tttiea iierseli; 85. 
Nebuchadneiiar, dream of, 139. 
Nicoilemus reci^niaed Jesus Christ 

Shis miracles, 362 ; the answer 
to the Phariseiti, 871. 
Nineiites, repentance of, 341. 
Noah, witness of the Messiah, 169. 

Office of JeeuB Christ, 313. 
Offioeii why men seek them, 34, 35. 
Old Testament, a cipher, 117. 
OpinioDf qoeeu of the world, 54. 



Opinions of the people sound, 70. I 

Organs, men compared to, 36. 

Order, against the objection diat the 
8criptui« has no, 127 ; of charity 
and the intellect, 137. I 

Outward marks, men distinguished 



wjield j 



Pain, not ehamefiil ti 

to, 31. 

Painting, foolishness of, 31S. 
Parrot, as an eiample, .i^. 
Parties, we should hear both, 283. 
Pascal, hia profession of feith, 3, 

^; hisworka,ae4,311, ' 



Pa^Bic 



, theii 



nfluenc 



neoine war between reason and 
the, 55; the enemies of man, 170; 
how they become Tices, 8*4. 

Pattern, good and bad, .^08, 

Paul,Saint,uBedtheorderof charity, 
not of the intellect, 127 ; taught 
that all thiagB bad happened in 
figures, 169; explanation of Old 
TesUment types by, 176; hia 
wpiniona on marriage, 176. 

PaiiluB KmiliuB, an example, 48. 

Peace, the sovereign good, resaltof 
ooaleacence of justice and power, 
67 ; sbonld not be observed to the 
prejudice of truth, 280; in the 
Church, when pernicious and un- 
just, 3B1. 

Pelagians and Catholics will always 
exist, 397. 

Penances, eiierim-and interior, 1S2 ; 

People, moat, follow custom because 
they tiiink it just, 64; dangerous 
10 s^ to, that laws are not just, 
65 ; have very sound opinions, TO. 

Perpetuity of the worship of the 
Messiah, 213; of the Jewish law 
preserved by Jesus Christ, 313. 

ParseuB, Kingof Macedoii,48. 

Persians, tb^fil. 

Feiaons, three kinds of, in religioa, 






IS of, * 



Philoaopberi, (te^ epeak of mMerial 
tbingB in spintiMl phrase, and 
vice vend, 25 ; do not know our 
nnture when they bluue the 
Bearch t,Ciei div^rsian, 35 ; blsity 
of those, who do not diacuits the 
immorCaiit; of the sout. 111: 
agaiaBt thoae, who believe in God 
withont Jeeufl Chriat, 111 ; their 
weakneaa, 178, 179; bare conse- 
crated vices, 189. 

Philoeo^hj, human, iacapable of 



Piety, differs from superstition, S:>!i. 

Plalo, 355. 

Phiy, why Bought afler, 35; remartB 

on, 37. 
Pleasure, shtuueful to man to yield 



Poet, the trade of a, 81 



370. 



Pompey, 145. 

Pope, whence he has hm ligh^ 376 ,- 
his power in the Clinreh to he 
considered in two ways, 9B8; may 
easily be token unawares by the 
Jesuits, t89. 

Porphyry, 116. 

Port Royal, children o^ 58 ; bafl 
policy to dissolve the commonicy 
of, £84. 

Power, tyrant of the world, 56 ; 
creates opinion, 56 ; without jus- 
tice is tyrannical, 66 ; why above 
justice, 67: result of, 69. 

Practical and math^maticsl mind, 
difference between, 310. 

Prayer, why Ood Las established, 






e nothing for the. 



1,99; joined ti 



President, fint, t 
Preaamptionof r 

insignifiotnoe, 
Pride, a counterpoise to all misenes, 

60; makes DB wish to be esteemed, 



60; knowledge of God without 
that of our wretchedness creates, 
93] finds its proper placi 
dom, f" 
•rimogt 
355. 

Principles, all, may pass for false 
impressions, 51; our natural, are 
bntpriaciplesof custom, 61; nrsi, 
are known by the heart, lu2; 
a^ments of the sceptics in truth 
ofsome, 105; all the, of sceptics, 
stoics, atheists, are true, but their 
conoluiions are fiilse, lis. 

Prison, why so horrible a punisb- 
mentiSS. 

Probability of the Jesuits, influence 
of the doctrine of, 331 ; incapable 
of assuring the conscience, 390; 
corraptneas of the doctrine, 391. 

Progreaa, all that is brought to per- 
tectian by, periahea also by it, 57 ; 

Pronii»e» of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, each Unds in them what he 
most deaires, 161. 

Froa&, mctaphysica), of God, 93; 
of our religion not absolutely 
convincing, but reasonable en ough 
for thoae who wiah to believe, 
807. 

Prophecies, the strongest proof of 
Jesus Christ, 139; dispersed with 
the Jews throughout the world, 
139; their preservation and i^ree- 
meal, 129; concerning Messiah, 
130 ; unintelligible to the wicked, 
131 ; understood only when the 
eventa occur, 131 ; accomplished, 
149; a proof of divinity, 149; two 
•enees o^ 156; oonlirmed by 
miracles, 171; tpecial of Jeeua 
Christ, 316. 

Prophecy is not called miracle, 
863. 

Prophets, their part amooR the 
Jews, 123; their words had a 
donble sense, 130 ; prophesied by 
figuTea,157;theirdiBcDur8ea<vere 
contradictory, 157 ; foretold the 
Cauristians, SOI ; what they Bay of 
Jems Christ, 308 ; declared the 
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ndvent of MesaUh, 3[«; Ibretolil, 
sod were not foretoUl, 314. 

PropoaitioQB, (he five, S69. 

Provenctv 57. 

PrDTincial Letters, cenaiires of die, 
not founiled on tradition, 284. 

Pyreuefs, 61. 

PjrrhuB, 3B. 

Ksbbinism, cbronologr of, cited 
from the Pugio Fidei, 195. 

Rabbifl, proofs piven to tlie Scrip- 
tures as to JeeuB Cbriat by tbe, 
l.%j figures they employ, 170; 
their dootrines on originaJ sin, 
193 ; their objections sgutut 
Je«is Christ, il8. 

BcaeoD, is the essence of man^ 44; 
the seDBeii deceive the,51 ; yields 
to imigiiiBtion, 53; mlonecine 
varbetweenthepassioaBSnd, 55; 
not a guide to first principles, 102 ; 
is weak, bat wotild judge of nil 
thin^ li)3; civil war between 
passion and, 113; its corruption, 
185 ; can truly know ourselves by 
subniieeion of our, 209; acta 
slowly, 307 i its power over UB, 
308. 

Rpasonine, all our. reduced to yield- 
ing to deling, 308. 

Redeemer, a, onlj for Christians, 
242; Christian religion consists in 
themyslery ofthe, J03. 

Redemptiou, proofe of the, drawn 
f}Dm the vicked and the Jews, 
193; not r^ht that all should see. 

Red Sea, an image of the Redemp- 
tion, Ifil. 

Keed, a thinking, 47, 

Religion, tbe true,and its character- 
istics, 178; eiplaina the contra- 
dictions in man, 178 ; must show 
knowledge of our nature, 181 ; the 
note of true, 181; folseprovQtU^^ 
thereis a lrue,2lj0 ; needio i^^m 
the Christian, Iwfore assaihng it, 
3; makes us know deeply the 
greatness and the baseness of 
man, 44; what it is, 96; is not 
certain, 101 ; more enforced by 



feeling than by reuion, 103; 
founded on the Jewish religion, 
119; divine or ridiculous, i;iC; | 
excellence of the Christian, 1&{ ; 
others but the Christian, false, 
183; wise end foolish, 187; other : 
than Christian, equal man some- 
times to God and sometimes to tbe 
brutes, 188 ; perjietuity of the 
Christian, 196 ; which has always 
existed is that which is contrary ' 
to nature, 197 : we should look to 
the details of, 211 ; two ways ik 
nrging tlie truth of our, S51 ; at 
once venerable and lovable, 856; 
miracle the foundation o^ S59; 
the three notes o^ 275; Jewish, 
to be differently regarded in tra- 
dition of its sacred books and in 
the tradition of the people, 115 ; 
is the figure of the Messiah, 176 ; 
Mahomedan, its foundation, 115 ; 
heathen, no foundation, 115. 

Religions, pagan, have no marks of 
truth, 11 il. 

Religious, that there are some lai, 
this proves notliing against reh. 
gion, S7T. 

Repose, men think they seek, but 
.only seek agital'- ""■ 
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. . other,55; 
what it is for, 7*. 

Rest, secretiastiuctwhich leads men 
to seek, 36 ; complete, is insup- 
portable, why, 41. 

Righteous man, the two natures in 
the, 273. 

Rivers are moving roads, 315. 

Roannet, M. de, 309. 

Roman legislators, 121. 

Romans, religion of tbe, 119. 

Rome began to fear Cromwell, 77 ; 
chief church of CBrist, 134 ; must 
not stifie speeob, 284. 

Royalty, without diver^on, is un- 
happy, 34. 

Rul^ to judge a work we need a, 



306; Bpecial and particulBi, 3JT ; 
nuin must bare h, of faith, 308. 
Ruth, Book of, S3[l. 

Sabbath, oaly a lign, 175. 

Sacriticei, exterior, nol eaaentiBl, 
136 ; of the Jewi and Gentiles, 
138 ; uselessnesa of the, 175. 

Sninta, foretold, but not foretellem, 
1141 their gTfatness sod their 
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Sceptio, never haa been a 

finished, 106. 
Sceptical cabal, 110. 



nga, 108,1 
religion, 113; remedy ibi' van 
~.j^ . .*. . — !• ;nbeforeJt 



Christ knew uothiog. iS5. 

Sceptics, indiffereqce of the, IIS; 
labour in vain, 1U3 ; pnacipal 
vgnmenta of the, drawn from the 
nncertaintj of our natural prin- 
oiplea, 105 ; leeser arguments of 
the, 106. 

Schism, a mark of error, 168. 

Science, infinite in iu research sud 
its premisses, 31 ; abstract, not fit 
for man, 84. 

Scripture, knaws God better than 
we, 91 ; compared to the Koran, 
difference between the booliH, 1 17 ; 
has provided passages lor all con- 
ditions of life, 187 ; why eontrarj 
sentences ate fouod in, 117; ob- 
scure and clear, 118; has two 



of undersiaiiding Ibat contradic 
tor; passages of, must agree, 167 
superiority of, orer the moa 
ancient books of other peoples 
173 ; preseried by the Jews, ani 
is a wilnes8 of tbeir sincerity 
173; Ml of matters not dicutei 



me , we knownotbingofUienaiure 

of God nor our own nature, S15. 
Sel£ hatred of, necessary, *S7! is 

baleful, 86. 
Self-love, its nature, 86; how il 

should be regulated, £)7 ; source 

ofall confusion, 139. 
SenecBj quotations from, 111. 
Sensation, no misi-ry apart from, 48. 
Sense uf the prophecies alwayu tlie 

same, 171; thsreare various kinds 

of good, 311. 
Senses deceive the reawn, 51. 
Sensuality, men have drawn rules 

from, 70 ; manner in which it is 

used, 70. 
Sepnlchre of Jesui Christ, t!34. 
Sermon, bow some people listen Id 

the, 315. 
Servant, relation to his master, W3. 



is the greatest peraeeution, 



Silence i 
184. 

Simplicity of things oompared toour 
double and oomplex nature, S5. 

Sin, all is, that is repugnant to the 
will of God, 147 ; original, 190 : 
mygtei'T of tlie traosmission o(^ 
l(fr ; loolisbneaa of original, t« 
man, 190; tradition of original, 
according to tlie Jews, 193. 

Sincerity, a neccaaary quality of 
every religion, 188. 

Sinners, enemies of God, 166. 

Sins, called enemies by David, 171 ; 
the two sources o^ fH. 

Sii days and the six ages of the 
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a lieginning of, 56. 



Soul, immortalitjof the, 4,111; is 
innualfrial, ill ; how UCtle flhe 
knows herself 11*, 

SovtTeign good, philoaophers do cat 
agree fi9 to me, 113; ordinBry 
men'a idea o^ 113. 

SpKC«, nambere imiute, 85. 

Spuniards, 66. 

Sphere, iDfioile, 19. 

Spirit, of men easily dieturbed, (7. 

Spimgia mill, 85. 

Stnte of nun, bia weakness and un- 
certainty; nothing so important 
to man as his condition, 5, 6. 

Stoics, 50; what the; propose ia 
difficult and idle, 11*. 

Stream may decide justice or ID- 
juBlice, 66. 

Strit'p alone pleases, not the Tiotory, 
40. 

Study of man, why ao few undertake 

Styfe, thotighM on, 301 ; effecl a 
natural, produces, we find a man 
inilead of an author, 303 ; ai- 
amplesofbad, 304. 

SubmiBsion of the reason, only by 
this can we tmlj know ouiMlvts, 
108, S5i. 

Suetonius, til. 

Suicide, adrised by certain pbiloso- 
phers, 113. 

Sun, course of the, 8S. 

Suns, the five, of Mexico, 118. 

Superstition, piety compared with, 



Symmetry, definition of, 304. 
Synagogues, a type of the Church, 
176. 

Tacitus, Ml. 

Talmud, its predictions of the Mes- 

sieli, 151; date of composition of, 

19J. 
Temple, its reprobation prophesied 

by Jeremiah, 147. 
Tennis, 38. 
Tertullian, U6. 



Testaments, proof of the two, at 
onci^ 156 ; |iroof that the Old, is 
figurative, 157; Old and New, 

ceremonies of Old, either figures 

or absurdities, 174. 
Thamar, itory of, HO. 
IlieatTe, dangers of the, fi>T the 

Christian soul, 348. 
Theologj, taken as an example of 

diTeiHity, 33. 
Theresa, Saint, her double grrat- 

neSB, i46 ; what she was when 

alive and now, 275. 
Thought, greatness of man conaiats 

in, 47; makes man's being-, 48; 

the whole dignity of man fies ia, 

49 ; great in essence. Tile in de- 
fects. 49. 
Thoughts, spring up by chance, £9 ; 

escape ua in writmg, S9. 
Tideofthesea, 85. 
Time, our imagination enlarge! th« 

present, 56. 
Towns through which we pass, 59. 
Trades, choice of, 79. 
Transmission of sin, without this 

mystery we oould not know our- 

Trent, cfonncil of, 291. 

Truth, there is no, in man, 19; we 
hate, and those who I^U it us, 87 ; 
necessity of aeekinc', 94; we know, 
by the heart as well as by reason, 
ID* ; is not within our reacb, nor 
to our taste, 107 ; ne have an idea 
of, which scepticism cannot over- 
oome,109j has risible signs, 907; 
makes us free, 345 ; opposi' 



lembered with a, 279 ; 

unable to know, unless we loie 

truth, 480; the first rule and ultj. 

mate end of things, 181. 
Truths of religion, necessity of seek- 

iug, 3. 
Turli, the Grand, 53, 
Turks, their example alleged by the 

wicked, 311; miracles of the, S5B; 

grand sultan of the, 8*. 
Twelve tables, law of the, 1*1, 
Types in general, their lawfulnese, 

lb6; unmteltigible to the Jews 






uid bad ChriBtiaaa, 157 ; under- 
Btood only in Ihe fiimfsa of time, 
157; compared to a portrait, 159; 
the word of Uod false, literallr, 
true spiritofllly, 159; of Old 
Testament orily figures, 161 ; the 
reason of, 161 ; of Christ, 164 ; 
different kinds o^ some aeem tar- 
fetcbed, 165; reason for the use of, 
170 i of Old Testament either 
figures or absurdities, 174 ; made 
according to tbe truth, 176 ; 
particulsr, 176 ; the utilit; of. 



i, ne ehould pity them 
Hfor thegloi- -'— '■ 
. revile that wl 
do not nnderatand, 803. 
Uncertainty, what we do for an, 

lOS ; of condition of man. 13. 
Understanding, greatnei^s of men of, 

inrisible to the great, S*6. 
Unbappineas natural to man'a con- 
dition, males him neek dirersioD, 
a4;proofofma[i'a,74. 



, 3on of the whole earth, be- 
ginning and image of, 6B. 

Vftcuum, an eiample taken from 
our notion of, 54; absurdity of 
the saying that nature abhors n, 
SIS, 

Vanity of pleasure, 5, 

Vatable, 170, J71. 

Venice, the Jesnits and, f8S. 

Vespaeian, persecution of, lt6 ; 
nuracles of, 2TS. 

Vices, why we are indulgent to the, 
of the great, 7S>; certain, have 
hold on us only by means of 
others, 76. 



Victory pieasPS less than strife, why, 
40. 

Virgin birth, weakneiM of the argu- 
ment against the, SS3. 

Virtue may be excessiTe, 30 ; is (be 
result of two opposite vices in 
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his passions, .'>5 ] civil, is the worst 
of evils, 63, 70 ; decided by an in- 
terested party, 66. 

Weakness of man, 28, 66; cause 
of BO many esteemed beauties, 
ft; unrest, and defects of man, 
74. 

Wearinesa of Jesus, tS2 ; inevitable 
in all conditions, 36; is man's 
moat sensible evil and his greal est 
good, 40 ; arises from toss of occu- 
pation, 40. 

Well dressed, not altt^ether foolish 
to be, 71. 

Wicked, the, reasoning of, in the 
Book of Wisdom, Sil ; prove the 
corruption of human nature by 
tiieir conduct, 191 ; who protess 



what is good 
the, «45 ; one of the principal 
organs of belief, 306. 
(Vine, too mnch and too little. 



Words, meaning changes accoriling 
to the, 138. 

World, vanity of the, 49; judges 
things rightly, 84 ; avoids tliink- 
ing of what It does not choo^ to 
think about, 101 ; indicates the 
presence of a God who hides him- 



•elf,2t>g; wDuldDDteiiitwithont 1 

Jesus Christ, 33.5 ; difference in 

liring: acoordini; to ihe, (ted to 

God,£4i«;tifiillaff;oDdmaiiinB, Xn-iea, 14«. 

we onl; need tlieu riglit applica- 

tioR, 314. I 2ml of (lie Jewisb people, lO. 
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